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PREFACE. 



-•-♦- 



The want of any systematic account of Possession in 
English law-books has often been remarked upon. A few 
years ago, in the course of my work on the law of Torts, I 
had to consider the learning of Trespass, Conversion, and 
other wrongs to propei-ty ; for which purpose it became 
necessary to face the question whether a doctrine of Posses- 
sion did not exist in an implicit form in our authorities, 
and if so, what kind of doctrine it was. I then learnt that, 
several years earlier, Mr. R. S. Wright had been confronted 
with a like problem in a survey of our criminal law, and had 
made a full study of the subject in that connexion. Upon 
communication with Mr. Wright it appeared that he had 
collected his materials in a form nearly ready for pubUca- 
tion; and, in the result, the present work was undertaken. 

It is a composite, not a joint work. We should have 
preferred for many reasons to combine our researches in 
a single and uniform exposition, but we found that such 
a plan would require an amount not only of continuous 
but of simultaneous leisure beyond what we could com- 
mand. Accordingly we have been content to divide the 
work as it now stands; and, although we have dis- 
cussed many parts of the subject together, and seen one 
another's contributions in every stage, each of us is 
alone answerable for that which is ascribed to him on 
the title-page. Whatever defects are the necessary con- 
sequence of this arrangement may be taken as confessed, 
with the excuse that the substance, be its value more or 
less, could not have been produced on any other terms. 
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This being so, we have not thought it needful to reduce 
the mechanical details of citation, abbreviation, and the 
like, to a complete uniformity throughout the book. 

Our purpose has been to show that a fairly consistent body 
of principles is contained in the English authorities, not to 
exhibit all the applications of those principles, nor to enter 
on the comparison of the Common Law with any other 
system. Speaking for myself, I feel that I owe much both 
to the classical Boman texts on Possession and to the 
ingenuity of their modem expounders in Germany. • But 
I have also felt that if there is, as I believe there is, a 
native doctrine of Possession in our law, the only way to 
make it manifest is to state it on its own independent 
footing and verify it in its own light. Comparison is 
profitable after the several things to be compared have 
been ascertained ; if attempted earlier, it is hazardous at 
best. 

Each of us has been compelled to form and express 
his own opinions on difficult and unsettled points. We 
cannot expect those opinions to be always accepted by 
the reader, but in any case they are not unconsidered. 

P.P. 

Lincoln's Inn, Michaelmas, 1888. 
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§ 1. Fird Notions. 

Possession is a term of common occurrence and no mean 
significance in the law. It imports something which at an 
earlier time constantly made the difference between having 
the benefit of prompt and effectual remedies, or being left 
with cumbrous and doubtful ones; which in modern times 
has constantly determined and often may still determine the 
existence or non-existence of a right to restrain acts of inter- 
ference with property,^ the relative priority of the claims of 
competing creditors,^ or the incidence of pubKc burdens;^ and 
which for centuries has been, and is still capable of being/ 
of critical importance in defining the boundary between 
civil wrongs and crimes. Yet, as the name of Possession is 
in these and other ways one of the most important in our 
books, so it is one of the most ambiguous.* Its legal senses 
(for they are several) overlap the popular sense, and even the 
popular sense includes the assumption of matters of fact 
which are not always easy to verify. In common speech a 
man is said to possess or to be in possession of anything of 
which he has the apparent control, or from the use of which 
he has the apparent power of excluding others. We shall 

* Coverdale t?. Charlton, 1878, 4 Q. B. Div. 104 ; EarcQey v. Granville, 1876, 
3 Ch. D. 836. 

* Ancona v, Rogers, 1876, i Ex. Div. 285. 

' Allan v. Liverpool, &c., 1874, L. R. 9 Q. B. 180, 191. Cp. the Public 
Health Act, 1875, s. 257. 

* R. V. Ashwell, 1885, 16 Q. B. D. 190. 

* Erie C.J. in Bourne v, Fosbrooke (1865), 15 C. B. N. S. 515 ; 34 L. J. C. P. 
164, 167 ; Fry L.J. in Lyell v, Kennedy (1887), 18 Q* B. Div. 796, 813. 
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have tx) consii^r 'hereafter whether the measure of apparent 
power dep^SkJa* merely on physical facts, or is liable to be 
affected fc^.t^e appearance or reputation of right. For the 
preseiijb we "start with this, that any of the usual outward 
nv^tiH^s fii ownership may suffice, in the absence of manifest 
•>6v5^ in some one else, to denote as having possession the 
>., person to whom they attach. Law takes this popular con- 
ception as a provisional groundwork, and builds up on it 
the notion of possession in a technical sense, as a definite 
legal relation to something capable of having an owner, 
which relation is distinct and separable both from real and 
from apparent ownership, though often concurrent with one 
or both of them. Possession, again, whether in the popular 
or in the legal sense, does not necessarily concur with title. 
No plain man would hesitate to say that a squatter or a 
thief possesses himself of the land occupied or the goods 
carried away; and the law says so too. But the true 
owner, or some one claiming through him, ought to have 
the physical control of whatever has been wrongfully occu- 
pied, and will recover it if the law be fulfilled. In other 
words, the true owner or his delegate is entitled to possession ; 
he is not possessor, but he ought to be. The temptation is 
great to speak of him as the rightful possessor, or to slide 
from the idea of right to possession into that of right (f 
possession ; and even the language of lawyers has not escaped 
it. Again, a man who has possession with the true owner^s 
consent may be bound to restore it on demand ; here too the 
right of resuming possession is apt to be confounded with 
possession itself, or with that right to possession which the 
possessor at the will of another has imtil that other's will 
is determined. On the other hand, since the person entitled 
to possess is generally (though not always) the owner, and in 
any case is he whom wrongful possessors have most to fear, 
a right to possess, even a limited, conditional, or deferred 
right, is no less apt to be confounded with that more 
general right to deal with the possession which coincides 
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with ownership. The various and complex combinations of 
these elements make it exceedingly difficult to obtain a con-» 
sistent doctrine, and almost impossible to preserve a consistent 
terminology. And, as if the inherent difficulties were not 
enough, others have been added in the course of modem 
legislation by making various effects and incidents of pos- 
session depend, for particular purposes, on the presence or 
absence of further particular conditions; and this without 
declaring (except in some cases by the addition of epithets 
having no settled meaning in law, and themselves requiring 
interpretation) in which or in how many of its more or less 
authenticated senses the word Possession was used. 

Why the law should ascribe possession to wrongdoers may 
be difficult to explain completely. It is one thing to recognize 
the fact that physical control of things of value is often 
wrongfully acquired, another thing to attach definite legal 
incidents, nay rights which ultimately may ripen into in. 
disputable ownership, to such facts when ascertained. In 
many cases the law does take the latter course, and has 
done so always and everywhere since law has been a science. 
The truth is that many reasons of convenience concur to 
outweigh the apparent anomaly, and of these sometimes one 
and sometimes another may have in fact been the decisive 
reason in virtue of historical conditions, or may be regarded 
as decisive according to the individual genius of this or that 
philosophic student. The most obvious of them, from the 
point of view of our own time, is perhaps that in a settled 
and industrial state some amount of genuine doubt as to 
ownership and title must imavoidably follow upon the com- 
J)lexity of men^s affairs ; that protection must in some measure 
be given to persons dealing in good faith on the strength of 
apparently lawful title, and to those who may afterwards deal 
with and claim through such persons; and that such pro- 
tection cannot be given effectually to the innocent without 
^ also protecting some who are not innocent. Further, it can 

be and has been maintained that on attentive examination the 

B % 
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seeming anomaly will be found indispensable for the adequate 
protection of true ownership itself. Another element which 
iio doubt has been important in the earlier historical develop- 
ment of the law, and to which some great authorities have 
attached exclusive or all but exclusive importance in modem 
times, is the interest of public peace and order. Men will 
defend that which they deem their own even if the law pur- 
ports to forbid them ; and the wholesale allowance of redress 
by private force, or exposure of wrongful possessors to dis- 
possession by newcomers having no better right, would create 
more and greater evils than any that could be thus remedied or 
prevented. But in forbidding existing relations of persons to 
things to be disturbed by private violence, or acts likely to 
provoke violence, the law must needs, at that stage, protect 
the unjust with the just. If the ultimate justice of the 
matter were always manifest at first sight, there would be no 
call for provisional protection. It is also said that possession 
i^ in a normal state of things the outward sign of ownership 
or title, and therefore the possessor is presumed to be or to 
represent the true owner; some have gone so far as to say 
that, apart from this, the mere will of a possessor to hold 
the object for himself is in the eye of the law relatively 
meritorious as against any one not showing a better title. 
However, the comparative worth of the philosophical or 
semi-philosophical theories of Possession cannot be weighed 
to much purpose until one has mastered in some detail the 
actual contents of the law.^ 

§ 2. Terminology. 

It need not give occasion for surprise that we fail to find 
in our books any title of Possession eo nomine. First, the 
historical categories of the Common Law have oftener been 

' The speculative literature of the subject, which for modern readers may be 
raid to date from Savigny, shows no sign of coming to an end. The best way of 
getting on the track of it, if desired, is to consult the latest current edition of 
a good German book of *■ Pandektenrecht/ such as Amdts. And see Holmes, 
Tlie Common Law, Lect. vi. 
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determined by procedure and remedies than by rights. Our 
old authors looked mainly to the forms of action, and thought 
less, for example, of the essential differences between breach of 
contract and defamation than of the formal similarity of the 
remedy as being for either an action on the case. A doctrine 
of possession exists, but it was developed by means of 
various remedies for wrongs to possessory rights, and was long 
thought of wholly or mainly as determining the conditions of 
those remedies; Trespass, a wrong to possessors ^ of land or 
goods; Conversion, a wrong affecting possessory rights in 
goods only, and best known imder the catch-word of Trover, 
the specialized action on the case which was its appropriate 
remedy; Tkefi or Larceny, a particular kind of trespass to 
goods which by virtue of the trespasser's intent becomes 
criminally punishable ; these and such as these, not the terms 
of general analysis, are the clues to English authority. For 
the special applications of the doctrine to land we may add the 
titles of Ejectment, Landlord and Tenant, and the Statutes 
of Limitation; and there is much that cannot be rightly 
understood without going back to the all but forgotten 
learning of Disseisin. Secondly, the learning of possession 
disguised itself by its very importance. The Common Law 
never had any adequate process in the case of land, or any 
process at all in the case of goods, for the vindication of 
ownership pure and simple. So feeble and precarious was 
property without possession, or rather without possessory 
remedies, in the eyes of medieval lawyers, that Possession 
largely usurped not only the substance but the name of 
Property ; ^ and when distinction became necessary in modem 
times, the clumsy term ^special property' was employed to 
denote the rights of a possessor not being owner. 

Thirdly, there are many things material to be known 
with reference to what may be called the physical basis of 
the law of Possession — things of which the law takes notice, 

* See 15 H. VXI. 3 a. 

' In Brooke's Abridgment, 'Propertie et proprietate probanda/ the two 
conceptions are not in any way discriminated. 
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and which to a certain extent are defined by authority — 
which yet do not come within the legal definitions of par- 
ticular estates and interests, and are relegated in our rough 
working classification to the head of Evidence, that general 
refuge of things otherwise unclassified; and they have to 
be sought out, rather by the practising lawyer's instinct 
than by any certain method, in the various places where 
they lurk — latitant et discurrunt — among the miscellaneous 
information of Nisi Prius and Crown Law treatises. The 
material being thus scattered, and the subject by no means 
free from real intrinsic perplexity, it is not surprising that 
the perplexity should have been regarded as almost hopeless. 

Sir E. Perry, by way of introduction to his translation of Savigny 
on PossessioHj cites the following passage from Bentbam as to 
physical possession : — 

* What is it to possess 1 This appears a very simple question : — 
there is none more difficult of resolution, and it is in vain that its 
solution is sought for in books of law : the difiiculty has not even 
been perceived. It is not, however, a vain speculation of 
metaphysics. Every thing which is most precious to a man may 
depend upon this question : — his property, his liberty, his honour, 
and even his life. Indeed, in defence of my possession, I may 
lawfully strike, wound, and even kill if necessary. But was the 
thing in my possession 1 If the law trace no line of demarcation, 
if it decide not what is possession and what is not, I may, whilst 
acting with the best intentions, find myself guilty of the greatest 
crime, and what I thought was legitimate defence may, in the 
opinion of the judge, be robbery and murder. 

* This, tlien, is a matter which ought to be investigated in every 
code, but it has not been done in any. 

* To prevent perpetual equivocation, it is necessary carefully to 
distinguish between physical and legal possession. We here refer 
to the former : it does not suppose any law, it existed before there 
were laws ; it is the possession of the subject itself, whether a thing 
or the service of man. Legal possession is altogether the work of 
the law ; it is the possession of the right over a thmg or over the 
services of man. To have physical possession of a thing is to have 
a certain relation with that thing, of which, if it please the legislator, 
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the existence may hold the place of an investitive event, for the 
purpose of giving commencement to certain rights over that thing. 
To have legal possession of a thing is already to have certain 
rights over that thing, whether by reason of physical possession or 
otherwise. . 

* I have saitl, that to have physical possession of a thing, is to 
have a certain relation with that thing. This was all that I have 
said, this is all that I could say at first. What is that relation ? 
It is here that the difficulty begins. 

*To define possession is to recall the image which presents 
itself to the mind when it is necessary to decide between two parties, 
which is in possession of a thing and which is not. But if this 
image be different with different men, if many do not form any 
such image, or if they form a difierent one or different occasions, 
how shall a definition be found to fix an image so uncertain and 
variable 1 

* The idea of possession will be different according to the nature 
of the subject, according as it respects things or the services of 
man, or fictitious entities, as parentage, privilege, exemption from 
services, &c. 

*The idea will be different according as it refers to things 
moveable or immoveable. How many questions are necessary for 
determining what constitutes a building, a lodging. Must it be 
factitious 1 but a natural cavern may serve for a dwelling, — must 
it be immoveable ? but a coach, in which one dwells in journeying, 
a ship, are not immoveables? But this land, this building, — what 
is to be done that it may be possessed ? Is it actual occupation ?— 
is it the habit of possessing it 1 is it facility of possessing without 
opposition, and in spite of opposition itself 1 

* Other difficulties : In reference to exclusive possession, or 
possession in common— in reference to possession by an individual, 
or by everybody. 

* Ulterior difficulties : In reference to possession by one's self, or 
possession by another. You are in the habit of occupying this 
manufactory, you alone occupy it at this hour : I say you are only 
my manager, you pretend to be my lessee : A creditor contends 
that you are my partner. This being the case, are you, or I, or 
ate both, in possession of the manufactory f 

* A street porter enters an inn, puts down his bundle upon the 
table, and goes out. One person puts his hand upon the bundle to 
examine it ; and another puts his to carry it away, saying It is mine* 
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The innkeeper runs to claim it, in opposition to them hoth ; the 
porter returns or does not return. Of these four men, which is in 
possession of the hundle f 

* In the house in which I dwell with my family is an escritoire, 
usually occupied hy my clerk, and what belongs to him : in this 
escritoire there is placed a locked box belonging to my son ; in this 
box he has deposited a purse entrusted to him by a friend. lu 
whose possession is the bag,* — in mine, in my clerk's, in my son's, 
or his friend's ] It is possible to double or triple the number of 
these degrees ; the question may be complicated at pleasure. 

' How shall these problems be resolved ] 

* Consult firstly primitive utility, and if it be found neuter, 
indifferent, then follow the popular ideas ; collect them when they 
have decided, fix them when they are wavering, supply them when 
they are wanting; but by one method or another resolve these 
subtilties, or, what is better, prevent the necessity of recurring to 
them. Instead of the thorny question of possession, substitute 
that of honest intention, which is more simple/ — (General View of 
a Complete Code, p. i88 of vol. iii. of the collected works.) 

On this it is firstly to be observed that although Bentham 
proposes to ask these questions with reference to physical possession 
as distinguished from legal possession, the questions have no 
significance and are incapable of being answered for any purpose of 
law except with reference to possession in the legal sense, and that 
the rules of law for the purposes of which he seeks an answer do 
refer to possession in the legal sense. In fact, Bentham lets himself 
slide from the ' natural ' into the ' civil ' meaning of possession. 
Secondly, it may be worth while to suggest the answers which the 
English common law would give in each of Bentham's instances. 
The case of the manufactory is one of an immoveable thing, and 
happens to be a much simpler one than many that might be put. 
The occupier, if he is my tenant, has the possession. If he is 
merely my servant, I have the possession, but he may defend it 
on my behalf. If he is my partner, we are in joint possession, 
unless I have given him a separate tenancy. It is a previous 
question of fact whether he is tenant, servant, or partner. 

^ Sic in the Englisli edition. The French text, in Trait^s de Legislation, 
ed. Dumont, iii. 338, has ' Dans ce secretaire se troave pour le moment nne 
cassette k serrure, oocup^e habituellement par mon fils ; dans cette cassette, 
nne bague confine h, sa garde par un ami. Lequel de nous est en possession de 
la bague, moi, mon clerc, mon fils, ou son ami ? ' 
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In the case of the inn, the innkeeper has the possession of the 
bundle in the first instance as the bailee of his guest. The 
strangers do not, so long as they merely touch it, acquire any 
possession, but if one of them lifted it with an intention to exclude 
the owner, or all persons but himself, he would acquire the 
possession. The innkeeper's running to claim it would make no 
difference unless he re-took it or the taker relinquished it. The 
porter's return while the possession is' with the innkeeper will, if 
the innkeeper consents, determine the innkeeper's possession; 
but the porter's return when the bundle has been lifted and is 
retained by the stranger will make no difi*erence unless he retakes 
or the taker relinquishes the possession of the bundle. In the case 
of the escritoire more information is required. If it is moveable 
furniture, in a room let to the clerk, it is in his possession (Meeres* 
Case, 1669; I Show. 50), and so are all the things in it. If it 
is in a part of the house which is in my occupation, it is in my 
possession and he has merely a licence to use it ; the things in it 
are bailed to me and in my possession when the clerk is absent ; 
but when he is present they are in his possession unless I prevent 
his access to them. (Cp. however Bourne v. Fosbrooke, 1865, 18 
C. B. N. S. 515; 34 L. J. C. P. 164, where 'possession' is used by 
Erie C.J. in the sense assigned below to ' right to possession,' and 
the clerk even in his absence is said to have possession). 

The definition of possession has varied even in this country 
at difierent times. At one time the supposed rules of the 
Homan law as to 'possession' seem to have been applied, and 
a depositary, a mandatary, and other kinds of bailees (see in 
I Hawk. 33. 10) have been treated as having no possession as 
against the bailor; and on the other hand, in Staundford's time 
(P. C. c. 15, fo. 25 a, ed. 1567) a servant entrusted by his master 
with money for delivery was held to have the possession at common 
law : cp. the statute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 7. It was thought that the 
master retained possession only so long as the servant was in his 
house or accompanying him. The contrary rule, though settled in 
the modem authorities, is certainly somewhat of an anomaly in the 
Common Law. It is worth notice that Staundford cites the Koman 
Law as to theft by bailees by way of contrast, with the remark 
that ' in les cases avant dites le ley de cest realme est plus favorable 
que nest le ley civil.' Among the apocryphal feats of justice 
ascribed to King Alfred in the 'Mirror of Justices' is that 'he 
hanged Wolmer because he judged Graunt to death by colour of 
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a larciDe of a thing which he had received by title of baylement ' 
(p. 242, ed. 1646). 

It has constantly been asked : Is Possession a matter of 
fact or of right ? Bentham and others have made the want 
of a plain answer a reproach to the law. But in truth no 
simple answer can be given to such a question, for all its terms 
are complex and need to be analysed. Every legal relation is 
or may be an affair both of facts and of right : there are not two 
separate and incommunicable spheres, the one of fact and the 
other of right. Facts have no importance for the lawyer 
unless and until they appear to be, directly or indirectly, the 
conditions of legal results, of rights which can be claimed 
and of duties which can be enforced. Rights cannot be 
established or enforced unless and until the existence of the 
requisite facts is recognized. Again, the recognition of those 
facts is not always a direct or simple matter. To some extent^^ 
their existence must be inferred rather than observed, and this 
independently of all grounds of dispute in relation to the 
credibility or accuracy of human testimony. The lines and 
limits of permissible inference have to be considered, and in 
time become subjects of authoritative definition. Apply these 
general notions to the matter in hand, and it will be seen that, 
even after we have fixed the meaning of the term Possession, 
we cannot completely separate, though we may and must 
distinguish, the elements of fact and of law in a given case. 
Whether legal possession shall follow physical possession or 
not is a point of law. Whether there exists, at the date in 
question, between a given person and a given thing, the 
relation of physical possession or occupation, is wholly or 
mainly a matter of fact. But this in turn may be disputed, 
and then it must be settled whether the specific facts admitted 
or proved will suffice to establish the existence of the de 
facto relation of control or apparent dominion required as the 
foundation of the alleged right: and here we get the kind 
of questions said expressively if not with dialectic exactness 
to be of mixed law and fact. 
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§ 3. Thysical and menial elements in de t^<ito joosiemon. 

At first sight it may seem that the relation of occupation 
or control on which the legal conception of Possession is 
normally based, and which is the commencement of ownership 
in those things which the law regards as ownerless until 
captured or otherwise physically appropriated, is a merely 
corporeal one, or at all events determined wholly by position 
in space. I hold my pen in my hand and can deal ^vith it at 
will : I sit on my chair : I cannot grasp my table, and I do 
not want to sit on it, but in various ways I manifest active 
dominion over it. I handle the books on and about the table : 
there are other books in the room which I am not using, but I 
can lay hands on them whenever I want them. Here the 
physical element of possession is simple enough. But it 
becomes less simple when we consider the passage between my 
chamber and the outer door. In it there may be portable 
objects of which I am the owner — a hat, a stick, an umbrella — 
and no one would think of denying that they are in my 
possession. But they are not within my sight or instant 
reach, and, so far as my personal ability goes, they might 
peradventure be carried away without my knowing it. The 
relation is still less direct between the master of a house 
containing many rooms and his goods distributed among 
those rooms, or between the keeper of a magazine or warehouse 
and the various goods or stores therein deposited. When we 
come to immoveable property, it is clear that absolute physical 
control is in most cases impracticable. If the occupier of a 
set of chambers cannot certainly prevent things in the 
entrance passage from being meddled with against his will, 
much less can one man, or ten men, in a field bounded by an 
ordinary bank or fence guard every point of that boundary so 
as to prevent intrusion. Yet every one will say that if the 
owner or tenant of the field is there, and if there is nothing 
apparently inconsistent with his using any part of the field at 
will, he is in possession of the whole. 
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Again, I go to a friend's chamber; he is not there; I sit 
down at his table and write a note to him. Here the physical 
relations cannot be distinguished from those observable when 
I am writing in my own chamber. But, although I may be 
said to be in possession of the pen, if not of the chair and the 
table, no one will think of saying that I am in possession of 
the other books and furniture in the room. The master of a 
house, whenever he enters it, is in possession of at least every- 
thing belonging to him that is within sight and reach; if 
a thief makes his way in and carries off what he can lay hands 
on, no one will say that he is in possession, even for a moment, 
of anything he has not actually laid hands on. ^ If a man walks 
into my house without any legal right, he does not thereby 
get possession of any piece of furniture in my house ; and if he 
walks into my manufactory he does not thereby acquire any 
right to the goods there ' ^ — nor any apparent right or power 
to dispose of them. We have no difficulty in saying that the 
tenant of a farm containing many score acres is in possession 
of the whole ; but a person who enters on part of an occupied 
farm and claims title to the whole is not said or thought to be 
in possession of any of the land making up that farm, save so 
far as he may succeed in effectually and continuously excluding 
the former tenant from it. 

All this time, be it noted, we have said nothing of possession 
inlaw. We have sought only to fix attention on the pre- 
liminary conception of possession or control in fact. 

It appears, then, that even at the earliest stage we have 
many things to distinguish. De facto possession, or Detention 
as it is currently named in Continental writings, may be para- 
phrased as effective occupation or control. Now it is evident 
that exclusive occupation or control, in the sense of a real 
unqualified power to exclude others, is nowhere to be found. 
All physical security is finite and qualified. A strong man is 
worse to meddle with than a weak man or a chUd, but the 
strong man also may be overpowered. It is harder to break 

* James L.J., Ex parte Fletcher, 1877, 5 Ch. Div. 809, 814. 
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into a safe than a cupboard, a house than a field, a prison or 
a fortress than a house ; but locks may be picked, bolts forced. 
Walls broken. External security means only making intrusion 
so troublesome, and successful intrusion so little to be hoped 
for, that under ordinary conditions the risk of the attempt will 
be out of proportion to the contingent gain of success. And the 
toioimt of material difiiculty which it is necessary or worth while 
to set up is found by experience to vary with the circumstances* 
A dwelling-house is not built or guarded like a prison, and we 
do not lock up tea and candles in a safe ; we should call a 
banker imprudent who used only the same cautions as a 
private householder. We may say then that, in common 
understanding, that occupation at any rate is effective which 
is sufficient as a rule and for practical purposes to exclude 
strangers from interfering with the occupier's use and enjoy- 
ment. Much less than this will often amount to possession 
in the absence of any more effectual act in an adverse interest. 
Indeed it seems correct to say that ^any power to use and 
exclude others, however small, will suffice, if accompanied by 
the animus possidendiy provided that no one else has the 
animus possidendi and an equal or greater power/ ^ To deter- 
mine what acts will be sufficient in a particular case we must 
attend to the circmmstances, and especially to the nature of 
the thing dealt with, and the manner in which things of 
the same kind are habitually used and enjoyed. We must 
distinguish between moveable and immoveable property^ 
between portable objects and those which exceed the limits of 
portable mass or bulk. Further, we must attend to the 
apparent intent with which the acts in question are done. An 
act which is not done or believed to be done in the exercise 
or assertion of dominion will not cause the person doing 
it to be regarded as the de facto exerciser of the powers of use 
and enjoyment. Still further, it will often not suffice to 
regard the intent of the actor alone. I may intend to assert 
dominion over a given subject of property, and I may do an 

^ Terry, Frinciples of Anglo-American Law, p. 268. 
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act, or a series of acts, fitted to manifest that intention. But 
there may be some other person who appears to be in a position, 
of right or in fact, to object to my c aim ; and whether my 
action be taken with or without the consent or acquiescence of 
any such person will make a great difference to the practical 
result. If I act with the consent of the former holder (as a 
purchaser does when he receives delivery of goods or is let 
into possession of land), whoever respected his will to exclude 
others may be expected in like manner to respect mine : I get, 
if one may so use the word, the goodwill of his occupation. But 
if consent be wanting, and I am confronted by resistance, or 
even under apprehension of it, other people cannot be expected 
to assume anything in my favour, and will not give me credit 
for the powers of an owner until my exclusive power of 
control is manifest in actual experience. Thus it happens thp,t 
acts which if opposed would be insignificant are accepted as a 
sufiicient and actual entering on possession when they ar^ 
fortified by the concurrence of the last possessor, while hostile 
or ambiguous occupation must make itself good at every step. 
Delivery is favourably construed, taking is put to strict proof ; 
and this not by calling in aid any presumption of right, but 
on the ground that the reality of de facto dominion is measured 
in inverse ratio to the chances of effective opposition. And, in 
order to ascertain whether acts of alleged occupation, control, 
or use and enjoyment, are effective as regards a given thing 
we may have to consider — 

(a) of what kinds of physical control and use the thing in 
question is practically capable : 

[V) with what intention the acts in question were done : 

(c) whether the knowledge or intention of any other person 
was material to their effect, and if so, what that person did 
know and intend.^ 

Hence follows a seeming paradox. Occupation or control 
is a matter of fact, and cannot of itself be dependent on matter 
of law. But it may depend on the opinion of certain persons for 

^ See Cook r. Eider, 1834, 16 Pick. (Mass.) 186. 
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the time being, or the current opinion of a multitude or a neigh- 
bourhood, concerning that which is ultimately matter of law. 
Though law cannot alter facts, or directly confer physical power, 
the reputation of legal right may make a great difference to the 
extent of a man's power in fact. Ownership does not make one 
an occupier, nor necessarily confer any right to occupy; but 
occupation is easier and more effective (in a settled country at 
any rate) when armed with the real or supposed authority of 
the owner. Physical or de facto possession readily follows the 
reputation of title; we shall see that possession in law is 
ordinarily adjudged to follow the true title, in cases where 
physical possession is contested or ambiguous ; and in this the 
law does not cross, but rather develops and confirms, the 
practical instinct of mankind. 

At the same time it must be remembered that when 
physical possession or control is once gained, it may be or 
become precarious, but it is none the less real while it lasts. 
As Mr. Justice Holmes says, ^A powerful rufiian may be 
within equal reach and sight when a child picks up a pocket- 
book; but if he does nothing, the child has manifested the 
needful power as well as if it had been backed by a hundred 
policemen.' In this case the child's dominion is a very real 
one for the time being. The rufiian may attempt to seize the 
pocket-book, but before he can execute his intention the child 
may tear the book, or throw it into a river, or over a cliff, with 
the result of its ceasing to exist as the same object, or passing 
out of human control, So, in the case of the banker above 
mentioned, let us make the extreme supposition that he not 
only, does not use the regular precaution of a banker, but 
leaves the bank open and unguarded; still he will have 
possession of the cash and securities in the bank until some 
one takes them. 

It is needless to point out further that physical possession 
may be lost in various ways without any other person gaining 
it; but we must carefully guard ourselves against hastily 
applying the same idea to legal possession, The law does not 
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always or necessarily attact the rights of possession to physical 
control; and in like manner, when physical and legal pos- 
session coincide, it does not necessarily follow that the loss of 
control in fact shall involve the loss of possession in law. The 
continuance or discontinuance of physical control is a fact, 
though not always an obvious fact ; the continuity or inter* 
ruption of legal possession cannot be affirmed without applying 
to the facts, when ascertained, positive rules of law. Indeed, 
the rules are quite different in the Roman law and the 
Common Law, so that the detailed comparison of them is 
profitable, here as elsewhere, only when we bear in mind that 
each stands on its own ground. 

There is nothing irrational in a determination of the law to 
limit the range of disputes in matter of fact by holding that 
legal possession, once established, can be changed only in 
certain defined ways, and shall persist until so changed. 

§ 4. Possession in Law. 

To have the actual apparent power of preventing inter- 
ference with a thing is different, and has to be distinguished, 
from having the power of such prevention attributed to one 
by law, so that the intermeddler may be rightfully resisted at 
the time, or may afterwards be compelled by legal process to 
make reparation in some form. 

When the fact of control is coupled with a legal claim and 
right to exercise it in one^s own name against the world at 
large, we have possession in law as well as in fact. We say 
as against the world at large, not as against all men without 
exception. For a perfectly exclusive right to the control of 
anything can belong only to the owner, or to some one in- 
vested with such right by the will of the owner or some 
authority ultimately derived therefrom, or, exceptionally, by 
an act of the law superseding the owner^s will and his normal 
rights. Such a right is matter of title; the person bearing 
it has a definite estate or interest known to the law, an estate 
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of freehold or copyhold or for years if it be in land, a general 
or special property if it be in goods. If he has not the actual 
control, the law wiU help him to it; in other words, he is 
entitled or has the right to possess the thing in question. 
When he has obtained control, he will be the actual and 
rightful possessor. But meanwhile some one else may have 
possession in fact, and may likewise have actual possession in 
law, that is, he may be entitled for the time being to repel 
and to claim redress for all and any acts of interference done 
otherwise than on behalf of the true owner. 

Possession in law is most easily understood as associated 
with possession in fact. This is the normal aspect of the 
right. It exists, broadly speaking, for the benefit of possessors 
in fact and in good faith, even if we hold that the ulterior 
object is the benefit of those who, as being or claiming 
through true owners, are really entitled to possess. The law 
would be much simpler than it is if it were held that actual 
control or custody invariably gives actual legal possession, 
whether the custodian exercises control on his own account or 
as the servant or otherwise on behalE of another. But no 
system of law, so far as we know, has gone that length. A 
manifest intent, not merely to exclude the world at large from 
interfering with the thing in question, but to do so on one^s 
own account and in one's own name, is required in different 
degrees both by the Roman law and by the Common Law. 
One who holds a thing with the owner's consent must do so 
on the terms consented to; when we have once conceived 
legal possession as a definite right or interest, there is no 
difficulty in conceiving it to be one of the terms on which a 
thing is handed over that legal possession shaU remain with the 
owner, or in presuming it so to be in certain common cases, or 
even in making a fixed rule of law that possession shall follow 
the transfer of physical control (which we may call manual 
delivery in all cases, though the term is more proper to 
moveables) only when specified kinds of interest in the 
property itself are concerned. Accordingly we find in the 

c 
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Roman law that possession is not easily separated from owner- 
ship by voluntary manual delivery; whereas the Common 
Law seems averse to separating possession in law from physical 
custody, where the thing is in an ascertained custody, and does 
so only in special cases, as where a servant holds on behalf of 
his master, and where property taken in distress or execution 
is said to be ^ in the custody of the law/ These cases have 
been thought anomalous in our modern system, and indeed 
the authorities are not wholly clear. It may be observed 
however that a servant's custody is often so manifestly 
exercised not on his own account but on his master's that it 
has no colour of apparent ownership. If we regard acts 
according to their apparent intent and effect, as measured by 
the common knowledge of mankind, we can hardly say that a 
groom exercising his master's horse is even in de facto 
possession of the horse. He is in appearance as much as in 
fact, in fact as much as in law, the master's instrument for 
exercising the master's power. There is no appearance of 
acting on his own behalf which could mislead a man of 
ordinary judgment. The same may be said of a gardener at 
a country house when the house is left empty, of a tradesman's 
messenger driving a cart with the tradesman's name on it, of 
a porter in the service of a railway company or other carrier 
handling goods in transit, and the like. We have already 
noted that before we can safely describe a given act as an act 
of dominion, even in the region of pure matter of fact, we 
must take account of its apparent intent and probable effect. 
It is however convenient and almost inevitable, when once we 
are in presence of an apparent de facto possessor, to ascribe to 
him possession in law so far and so long as nothing appears to 
the contrary. 

Again, there is another and quite different way in which 
possession in law may be independent of de facto possession. 
We may find it convenient that a possessor shall not lose 
his rights merely by losing physical control, and we may 
so mould the legal incidents of possession once acquired 
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that possession in law shall continue though there be but 
a shadow of real or apparent physical power, or no such 
power at all. This the Common Law has boldly and fully 
done. It is not merely that things continue in a man^s 
possession though they be out of his immediate control, so 
long as his active control is, as some say, capable of being 
reproduced, or, as others say, his relation to them is con-» 
sistent with the usual dealing of an owner of such things : 
as where implements of husbandry are left lying out in 
the field where they are uged, or a purse or a jewel is mis- 
laid in the house where it is kept. Legal possession, in 
our law, may continue even though the object be to common 
apprehension really lost or abandoned. 

Again, we must have some positive rule to meet the case 
of a thing which is the object of dispute, and so evenly 
disputed that no claimant can be said to have de facta 
possession rather than another. It might conceivably be 
held that legal possession is in Suspense as well as the 
physical possession. But the Common Law does not so 
hold j . it prefers, in the absence of a decisive state of fact, 
to make legal possession follow the better right. 

Further, possession in law is a substantive right or interest 
which exists and has legal incidents and advantages apart 
from the true owner^s title. Hence it is itself a kind of 
title, and it is a natural development of the law, whether 
necessary or not, that a possessor should be able to deal 
with his apparent interest in the fashion of $in owner not 
only by physical acts but by acts in the law, and that 
as regards every one not having a better title those acts 
should be valid. 

It may now be convenient to state certain rules which 
are believed to represent, in a general way, the working 
method of the Common Law with regard to Possession, 

They do not profess to be exhibited in any order of 
systematic development, or to be logically independent, or to 
be strictly co-ordinate in character or importance. The word 

C X 
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Possession^ if not expressly qualified^ will be used now and 
afterwards with the meaning of possession in law. 

It would be convenient, if it were possible, to restore 
' seisin ' to its ancient meaning of possession in law whether 
of corporeal or incorporeal hereditaments, chattel interests 
in land, or personal chattels, and appropriate ^possession' 
to detention or de facto possession. But the violence to 
modem usage would be excessive. 

§ 5. Rules, 

1. Possession in fact is prima facie evidence of possession 
in law. 

This might be expressed still more shortly, but at the 
cost of using a terminology not familiar in our authorities, 
by saying Possession is presumed from Detention, 

2. Possession in fact, with the manifest intent of sole 
and exclusive dominion, always imports possession in law. 

It is not material whether physical control or apparent 
dominion be acquired with or without a good title, or, if 
without a good title, whether innocently under colour of 
a supposed title, or with wrongful knowledge and intent. 
A possessor may be a mere wrongdoer against the true 
owner, and a wrongdoer for the very reason that he has 
got possession; while yet his possession is not only legal 
but, as against all third persons not claiming under the true 
owner, fully protected by the law. But we shall see that 
wrongful possession is by no means an unmixed advantage 
to the possessor, in the case of goods at any rate. 

Possession in fact without the manifestation of intent to 
act as owner may or may not be accompanied by possession 
in law according to the manner and character in which it 
is acquired. 

3. Possession is single and exclusive. As the Romans said, 
' plures eandem rem in soUdum possidere non possimt.' This 
follows from, the fact of possession being taken as the basis 
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of a legal right. Physical possession is exclusive, or it is 
nothing. If two men have laid hands on the same horse 
or the same sheep, each meaning to use it for his own pur- 
poses and exclude the other, there is not any de facto pos- 
session until one of them has gotten the mastery. ^ Contra 
naturam quippe est, ut cum ego aliquid teneam, tu quoque 
id tenere videaris.^^ This is no reason against ascribing legal 
possession to one person in preference to another when physi- 
cal possession is in suspense (see rule 7 below), but it is a 
reason against ascribing it to more than one. 

The rule is fundamental in English as well as in Roman 
law.^ Such apparent exceptions as may be found consist in 
the remedies of a possessor being granted, for certain purposes 
and in certain cases, to an owner out of possession. The 
phrase of Roman law in such cases is ^ perinde haberi debet 
ac si possideret.' ^ It must be admitted that the \ language 
of our authorities is anything but clear or unif c rm, aaid some- 
times a bailor and bailee are spoken of as both having posses- 
sion.* In such passages the word is used in a double sense. 

Joint tenants or tenants in common, when they have not 
parted with possession, possess in law, and may possess in 
feet, according to their interest as owners. If a servant holdfi 
the property on their behalf, the de facto possession is exer- 
cised in the name and for the use of all of them. If one 
of them alone holds or occupies, his physical possession is 
that of an owner for his own interest and that of an agent 
as to the others. If there is a personal joint occupation, the 
physical and legal possession exactly coincide. In every case 
there is not a plural possession, but a single possession exer- 
cised by or on behalf of several persons.^ 

4. Possession is acquired and lost in certain specific ways. 

^ Panlus, D. 41. 2. de acq. vel amitt. poss. 3. § 5. 
' Co. Litt. 368 a\ Vanghan, 189. 

' See note 49 by Badorff to Savignj's Becht des Besitzes, 7th ed. (i86f) 
at p. 630. 

^ £. g. Ancona v. Bogers, i Ex. Div. at p« 292. 
» See Litt. ss. 314, 319, 321, 323. 
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An existing possession can be determined only in one of 
those ways. 

This rule is another necessary consequence of recognizing 
Possession as a definite legal right. When the law defines 
rights, it must also define the ways in which they can be 
acquired and lost. 

The second part of the rule might be called the law 
of persistence in relation to this subject : it is in truth a 
corollary from the first, but it is of such importance that 
it needs to be distinctly stated. In approaching the subject 
as a whole, and in working out various particular problems, 
there is nothing easier or more misleading than to assume that 
when a thing is not in any one's physical control it is not, or 
on principle ought not to be, in any one's legal possession. 

5. As against a mere wrongdoer possession is conclusive 
proof of right to possess. 

Not only is existing possession protected against interfer- 
ence at the hands of a mere intruder, but in an action for 
wrong to the possession the intruder cannot be heard to say 
that any third person to whose title he is himself a stranger 
has a better title than the actual possessor. An alleged para- 
mount claim of some third person, however probable or even 
obvious, is irrelevant unless one can justify under the authority 
of that person.^ This protection however does not extend to 
a right to possess when separated from actual possession. 

6. As against strangers, the right founded on possession has 
the incidents of ownership and is transmissible according to 
the nature of the subject-matter : we may say compendiously 
that Possession is a root of title. 

It might be held that the right to possess as against the 
world at large is attached only to actual possession, and that 
where a person is in possession without acknowledgment of 

^ Nevertheless a plaintiff in an action founded on right to possess, whose case 
wonld be good if he relied on his own possession, may spoil it if he shows the 
badness of his own title by setting out the previons history : Doe v. Barnard, 
1849, 13 Q. B. 945 ; 18 L. J. Q. B. 306 ; see per MeUor J. in Asher t?. Whitlock, 
L. R. I Q, B. at p. 6. 
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the true title, and acting as owner, his apparent title cannot 
be continued by transfer or devolution, but, unless and until 
the true owner intervenes, there can be only successive occu- 
pations under which no one who has not actually obtained 
possession can acquire any right. But when possession is 
conceived as a substantive right in the nature of property, 
valid against all merely extraneous intrusion, there is no 
reason for not holding it to be capable of the same kinds of 
transfer and devolution as property itself. And it would be 
manifestly inconvenient to leave property to be scrambled for 
in the absence or indifference of the true owner. Accordingly 
it is held that a possessor acting as owner has not only a 
personal interest, but a title which is effective against all 
outsiders, and enures to the benefit of all who may hereafter 
be able to show a title derived from it by any form of bequest, 
devolution, or conveyance, appropriate to the nature of the 
subject-matter.^ 

Moreover, as possession originally without right may be 
converted into full ownership by lapse of time, so a continuous 
title derived from such possession will become absolute when- 
ever the time has elapsed which is required in the particular 
case for the final extinguishment of the former owner's claim. 
In other words, the final operation of statutory or other 
prescription is not necessarily for the benefit of the actual 
possessor for the time being. If B., having occupied White- 
acre without title for ten years, dies intestate leaving N. his 
heir, and C. then enters and occupies for other ten years, it 
seems that when the right of A. the true owner is extinguished 
by force of the Statute of Limitation the person who becomes 
entitled will be, not C. the actual possessor, but N. For B., 
though he had no title as against A., had from the commence- 
ment of his occupation a good title against any one not 

» Aflher v. Whitlock, 1865, L. R. i Q. B. i ; Doe d. Smith v, Webber, 1834, 
I A. & E. 119. Note that Dixon v, Gayfere (1853), 17 Beav. 421, is quite 
consistent with these decisions ; only a dictum at p. 430 is otherwise. The 
account of it given In argument, L. It. i Q. B. at p. 4, is inaccurate. Cp. 
O. W. Holmes, The Common Law, p. 338. 
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claiming through A. If C. had been turned out by D., C. 
would in the same way have a relatively good title as against 
D. The effects of possession in itself, prior to and apart from 
the transfer of ownership by prescription, must be carefully 
distinguished from the conditions and incidents of such trans- 
fer, though the provisional guarding of possession and the 
final change of property are instruments of the same policy 
of the law. 

7. Where possession in fact is undetermined^ possession in 
law follows the right to possess. 

We may also say more shortly, when the limited scope of 
the proposition is rightly understood, that Possession follows 
title. The rule was enunciated forty years ago by Maule J. 
in the following dictum : — 

'It seems to me that, as soon as a person is entitled to 
possession, and enters in the assertion of that possession, or, 
which is exactly the same thing, any other person enters by 
the command of that lawful owner so entitled to possession, 
the law immediately vests the actual possession in the person 
who has so entered. If there are two persons in a field, each 
asserting that the field is his, and each doing some act in the 
assertion of the right of possession, and if the question is 
which of those two is in actual possession, I answer, the 
person who has the title is in actual possession, and the other 
person is a trespasser.'^ 

It had already been said by Littleton that ^ where two be in 
one house or other tenements together to claim the said lands 
and tenements, and the one claimeth by one title, and the other 
by another title, the law shall adjudge him in possession that 
hath right to have the possession of the same tenements / ^ 

This rule does not often occur in a simple application such as 
that which Maule J. put for illustration's sake ; at least not 



^ Jones V, Chapman (1847), 3 Ex. at p. 821. And see Lord Blackbani*B 
remarks in Bristow v. Cormican (1878), 3 App. Ca. at p. 661. 

* Litt. 8. 701, and to the same effect Newton, 19 H. YI. 28 b, and Perkins, 
§ 218. 
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in modem times ; still it is a material element in the doctrine 
of possession as a whole. It seems to be applicable not only 
where one of the contending parties has an absolutely good 
right to possess, but wherever he has a relatively better right 
to possess than the other ; ^ in other words, possession would 
follow at need a title duly derived from a prior though merely 
possessory right as against any inferior title. Otherwise the 
last preceding rule could not have its full effect. 

8. An owner is prima facie entitled to possession, and 
possession \& prima facie evidence of ownership. 

De facto possession is the sum of acts of ownership, and 
when the owner of a thing is ascertained he is entitled to 
act as owner in every lawful way unless it appears that he 
has divested himself of some part of his general powers. 
And, as the first condition of exercising full dominion, he 
is entitled to the undisturbed control of the thing. Con- 
versely, for the very reason that possession in fact is the 
visible exercise of ownership, the fact of possession, so long 
as it is not otherwise explained, tends to show that the 
possessor is owner : though it may appear by further inquiry 
that he is exercising either a limited right derived from the 
owner and consistent with his title, or a wrongful power 
assumed adversely to the true owner, or derived from some 
one wrongfully assuming to be owner, or possibly, again, an 
adverse but justified power. 

We have to add that the right to possess, though distinct 
from possession, is treated as equivalent to possession itself 
for certain purposes, more important with regard to procedure 
than to the substance of the law, and under the modem 
English practice of only historical importance, but still needful 
to be understood. It is then called constructive possession. Want 
of attention to the somewhat minute distinctions arising from 
this extension of the rights of a possessor to one who is not 
an actual possessor has led to much confusion. 

' It might formerly, and perhaps still may sometimes, even be applied 
against a true owner who had lost the immediate right to possess. See the 
continuation of the passage dted from Perkins. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

The Nature of Fossession. 

Throughout our inquiry we have to bear in mind that 
the following elements are quite distinct in conception, and, 
though very often found in combination, are also separable 
and often separated in practice. They are 

i. Physical control, detention, or de facto possession. This, 
as an actual relation between a person and a thing, is matter 
of fact. Nevertheless questions which the Court must decide 
as matter of law arise as to the proof of the facts. 

ii. Legal possession, the state of being a possessor in the 
eye of the law. 

This is a definite legal relation of the possessor to the thing 
possessed. In its most normal and obvious form, it coexists 
with the fact of physical control, and with other facts making 
the exercise of that control rightful. But it may exist either 
with or without detention, and either with or without a right- 
ful origin. 

A tailor sends to J. S."'s house a coat which J. S. has ordered. 
J. S. puts on the coat, and then has both physical control and 
rightful possession in law. 

J. S. takes ofE the coat and gives it to a servant to take 
back to the tailor for some alterations. Now the servant has 
physical control (in this connexion generally called ^ custody ' 
by our authorities) and J. S. still has the possession in law. 

While the servant is going on his errand, Z. assaults him 
and robs him of the coat. Z. is not only physically master of 
the coat, but, so soon as he has complete control of it, he has 
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J)ossession in law, though a wrongful possession. To see what 
is left to J. S. we must look to the next head. 

iii. Right to possess or to have legal possession. This 
includes the right to physical possession. It can exist apart 
from both physical and legal possession; it is, for example, 
that which remains to a rightful possessor immediately after 
he has been wrongfully dispossessed* It is a normal incident 
of ownership or property, and the name of ^ property "* is often 
given to it. Unlike Possession itself, it is not necessarily 
exclusive. A. may have the right to possess a thing as against 
B. and every one else, while B. has at the same time a right to 
possess it as against every one except A. So joint tenants 
have both single possession and a single joint right to possess, 
but tenants in common have a single possession with several 
rights to possess.^ When a person having right to possess 
a thing acquires the physical control of it, he necessarily 
acquires legal possession also. 

Right to possess, when separated from possession, is often 
called ' constructive possgssion.^ The correct use of the term 
would seem to be coextensive with ' and limited to those 
cases where a person entitled to possess is (or was) allowed 
the same remedies as if he had really been in possession. 
But it is also sometimes specially applied to the cases where 
the legal possession is with one person and the custody with 
his servant, or some other person for the time being in a like 
position ; and sometimes it is extended to other cases where 
legal possession is separated from detention. 

^ Actual possession ' as opposed to ^ constructive possession ^ 
is in the same way an ambiguous term. It is most com- 
monly ^ used to signify physical control, with or without 
possession in law. ^Bare possession^ is sometimes used 

^ Litt. 88. 311, 314 ; cf. s. 315, where if we interpreted Littleton in Coke's 
manner we might hold the &c. to signify the additional reason that trespass 
is a wrong to the Possession itself. 

' But in statutes it has been held to include purely legal possession 
conferred by a grant operating under the Statute of Uses : Hadfield's ca., 
1873, L. R. 8 C. P. 306. 
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with the same meaning. ^ Lawful possession ' means a legal 
possession which is also rightful or at least excusable j this 
may be consistent with a superior right to possess in some 
other person. 

The whole terminology of the subject, however, is still very 
loose and unsettled in the books, and the reader cannot be too 
strongly warned that careful attention must in every case be 
paid to the context. 

In the procedure of the Common Law (which no longer 
exists in England, but must be understood in order to 
understand the substance of the law) an action of Trespass 
is the appropriate remedy for a wrong done to existing 
legal possession. 

Wrongs affecting the right to possess are remediable by 
other forms of action, mainly Ejectment (superseding the 
assizes and other possessory real actions) as to land, and 
Trover (largely superseding Detinue) as to personal chattels. 

All actual legal possessors can maintain Trespass (and 
control in fact is evidence of possession in law); but they may 
use the other remedies at their option in so far as they can 
show a right to possess. An owner who has parted with 
possession but may resimae it at will can also maintain Trespass. 
The right to sue in trespass is therefore not a sufficient test of 
Possession, though it is a necessary one. 

We shall now consider by what kinds of evidence the fact 
of possession is established with regard to different kinds of 
things capable of ownership, and in what ways possession in 
law can be acquired and lost ; something must also be said 
of the relations of Possession to the right to possess, and 
the ways in which it affects and is affected by Title. 

§ 1. Evidence of Possession: Land, 

Inasmuch as Possession, a legal state of things importing 
definite and valuable rights, is established by certain kinds of 
facts of which the law takes notice, it concerns us to know 
what those facts are. The rights of a possessor belong to him 
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who is in possession, but one who relies on de facto possession 
as investing him with those rights and entitling him to the 
appropriate remedies has to satisfy the Court that he rather 
than any other person was, at the time of the wrong he com- 
plains of, in a certain relation to the thing of which the use 
or enjoyment is in question. He must prove a state of facts 
which will be sufficient in law to support his claim. 

The subject-matter of Possession is either capable or 
incapable of comprehension, that is, of a complete physical 
control applied to the thing as a whole. A book may be 
carried away in the hand, or in the pocket. Chairs and tables 
may be carried away in a cart or a railway truck. The cart 
or truck is not so easily moved as a book or a chair, but it is 
moveable and can be sent about the country at will imder the 
single control of some one who guides it. A sporting gim is 
moveable and portable ; the great guns of a man-of-war are 
not portable in the common meaning of the word, but they 
are still moveable ; they are capable, through appropriate me- 
chanical means, of single-handed control, and are not capable 
of a permanently divided control. The ship itself, however 
large, and though capable as to its parts of separate occupation, 
is still moveable and under command as a whole. Ten acres 
of land in a field, on the other hand, or the farm buildings 
thereon, are not moveable,^ and though the control of either of 
them existing at a given time may be single, it may at any 
time be divided or subdivided. Part of the house may be let 
ofE for the exclusive occupation of a tenant, or part of the 
field may be sold, or acquired under compulsory powers by 
some local authority. Even within the same visible boimdary 
there may be, and xmder the old common-field tillage there 
constantly were, diversities of both ownership and possession.^ 
Or the surface may be in one person'^s occupation while a mine 
beneath it is occupied and worked by another. 

^ Houses have been moved, for exceptional purposes, by seyeiing them as a 
whole from the soil for a limited time. We are not concerned here with this 
abnormal state of things. 

* Of. per Parke B., Jones v. Williams (1837), 2 M. & W. 326, 331. 
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Hence it is not possible^ as matter of fact^ to possess a 
^ house^ a wood^ or a field in the same manner as we possess the 

money in our pockets, or the owner of a cart and horse 
possesses them when he is driving the horse in the cart. 
There can only be a more or less discontinuous series of acts 
of dominion. What kind of acts, and how many, can be 
I accepted as proof of exclusive use, must depend to a great extent 

on the manner in which the particular kind of property is 

commonly used. When the object is as a whole incapable of 

manual control, and the question is merely who has de facto 

/ possession, all that a claimant can do is to show that he or 

. some one through whom he claims has been dealing with that 
object as an occupying owner might be expected to deal with 
it, and that no one else has done so. Omnia ut dominum gessisse^ 
is, for English as well for Roman lawyers, a good working 
synonym of inpossessione esse. Such conduct is evidence of 
possession, and the possession is evidence of ownership, subject 
to any other evidence which may explain the matter otherwise. 
And the importance of this as regards land is greater than it 
seems at first sight. A fairly good title can be shown to the 
freehold of most of the land in England ; but if we want to 
know exactly to what land a given title applies, we have 
oftener than not to rely on actual usage to determine the 
boundaries. Few title-deeds are so precise in their description 
of the property dealt with as to leave nothing uncertain. 
Where particular circumstances make] the difference of a few 
feet material, there may be serious dispute about the owner- 
ship, for example, of a boundary ditch, with maps and 
documents in excellent order on both sides. It is quite 
exceptional for documents to throw any light on facts of this 
kind. They may guide us to a certain bank and double ditch 
between Blackacre and Whiteacre, but if the owner of 
Blackacre claims the bank and both ditches, and the owner 
of Whiteacre claims one ditch and half or the whole of the 
bank, the documents will probably cease to help us, and 

* C 7' 33, de posa. a. 
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we must fall back on evidence of acts of ownership and of 
the local custom as to boundary ditches.^ Again, acts of 
dominion over land are often isolated in space. A bank or 
a fence is mended here and there as it needs mending, and 
the like. And then it has to be considered to what extent 
in space acts of this kind assume dominion, and against 
whom. 

First, as to the quality of acts of dominion, they will be 
esteemed according to their subject-matter. Conduct which 
would be almost evidence of abandonment with regard to one 
kind of land may with regard to another be as good evidence 
of use and occupation as can be expected, ^ By possession is 
meant possession of that character of which the thing is 
capable.^ ^ ^ What acts amount to a sufficient occupation must 
depend upon the nature of the soil and the uses to which it is 
to be applied.^ ^ Where land is uncultivated and of little 
immediate use except for sport, shooting over it during some 
months of the shooting season may be enough to constitute 
de facto possession.* In British India boundary disputes are 
exceedingly common, and one point to which evidence is 
commonly directed is who sowed the last crop; but the 
evidence is often conflicting and untrustworthy, even collusive 
litigation being got up beforehand in order to make evidence 
on special points in such suits*^ The nature of the soil, on 
the alluvial lands of Bengal at any rate, also makes a conflict 
of genuine claims quite possible and intelligible. Thus an 
Anglo-Indian magistrate may give very little weight to 
testimony which an English jury or judge would act upon in 
England without hesitation. 

Acts of dominion over part of the thing in dispute may be 
evidence of de facto possession of the whole. The principles 

» See Y. B. 4 H. VI. 10, pi. 4. 

' Lord FitzGerald in Lord Advocate v. Young, 1887, 12 App. Ca. at p. 556. 
» Cook V, Rider, 16 Pick. (Mass.) 186, 187. 

^ Harper 'o. Charlesworth, 1825, 4 B. & G. 574, 584. Grass hal also beea 
taken under a licence from the plaintiff. 

» See Mr. H. A. D. Phillips in L. Q. R. iii. 197-200. 
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and conditions on which this depends were thus explained by 
Parke B. half a century ago : — 

' Ownership may be proved by proof of possession, and that can 
be shown only by acts of enjoyment of the land itself; but it is 
impossible in the nature of things to confine the evidence to the 
very precise spot on which the alleged trespass may have been 
committed : evidence may be given of acts done on other parts, 
provided there is such a common character of locality between those 
parts and the spot in question as would raise a reasonable inference 
in the minds of the jury that the place in dispute belonged to the 
plaintiff if the other parts did. In ordinary cases, to prove his 
title to a close, the claimant may give in evidence acts of ownership 
in any part of the same inclosure ; for the ownership of one part 
causes a reasonable inference that the other belongs to the same 
person : though it by no means follows as a necessary conse- 
quence, for different persons may have balks of land in the 
same inclosure ; but this is a fact to be submitted to the jury. So 
I apprehend the same rule is applicable to a wood which is not 
inclosed by any fence. If you prove the cutting of timber in one 
part, I take that to be evidence to go to a jury to prove a right in 
the whole wood, although there be no fence, or distinct boundary, 
surrounding the whole ; and the case of Stanley v. White * I conceive 
is to be explained on this principle : there was a continuous belt of 
trees, and acts of ownership on one part were held to be admissible 
to prove that the plaintiff was the owner of another part, on which 
the trespass was committed. So I should apply the same reasoning 
to a continuous hedge; though no doubt the defendant might 
rebut the inference that the whole belonged to the same person by 
showing acts of ownership on his part along the same fence. It 
has been said, in the course of the argument, that the defendant 
had no interest to dispute acts of ownership not opposite his own 
land ; but the ground on which such acts are admissible is not the 
acquiescence of any party : they are admissible of themselves, 
praprio vigorej for they tend to prove that he who does them is the 
owner of the soil ; though if they are done in the absence of all 
persons interested to dispute them, they are of less weight/ ' 

Baron Parke's exposition has since received the highest 

* 14 East, 33a ; see below. 

' Jones V. Williams, 1837, 2 M. & W. 326, 331. 
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judicial confirmation, and may be regardied as classical. In 
a Scottish case where a claim of title to foreshore was founded 
on continued acts of possession Lord Blackburn said : ^ — 

* Every act shown to have been done on any part of that tract by 
the barons [of Erskine] or their agents which was not lawful unless 
the barons were owners of that spot on which it was done is 
evidence that they were in possession as owners of that spot on 
which it was done. No one such act is conclusive, and the weight 
of each act as evidence depends on the circumstances ; one very 
important circumstance as to the weight being, whether the act 
was such and so done that those who were interested in disputing 
the ownership would be aware of it. And all that tends to prove 
possession as owners of parts of the tract tends to prove ownership 
of the whole tract ; provided there is such a common character o{' 
locality as would raise a reasonable inference that if the barons 
possessed one part as owners they possessed the whole, the weight 
depending on the nature of the tract, what kind of possession could 
be had of it, and what the kind of possession proved was. That is 
what is very clearly explained by Lord Wensleydale (then Baron 
Parke) in Jones v. Williams.* And as the weight of evidence 
depends on rules of common ^ense, I apprehend that tlis is as 
much the law in a Scotch as in an English Court. And the weight 
of the aggregate of many such pieces of evidence taken together is 
very much greater than the sum of the weight of each such piece 
of evidence taken separately.' 

In a later Scottish case of the same character Lord Watson 
said:— • 

* It is, in my opinion, practically impossible to lay down any 
precise rule in regard to the character and amount of possession 
necessary in order to give a riparian proprietor a prescriptive right 
to foreshore. Each case must depend upon its own circumstances 
. . , In estimating the character and extent of his possession it 
must always be kept in view that possession of the foreshore in its 
natural state can never be in the str'ct sense of the term exclusive. 
The proprietor cannot exclude the public from it at any time ; and 
it is practically impossible to prevent occasional enci oacbments on 

* Lord Adyocftte v. Lord Blantyre, 4 App. Ca. 770 at p. 791. As to the 
nature and extent of t}ie acts relied on^ see at p. 774. 

* a M. & W. 326 at p. 331, 

D 
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his rigbt, because tlie cost of preventive measures would be alto- 
gether disproportionate to the value of the subject.' * 

It has long been settled by English authorities that acts of 
dominion such as taking seaweed^ sand^ and stones on the 
foreshore, done without interruption by an owner of the 
adjacent land down to high-water mark who deduces title 
from the Crown, are sufficient proof of de facto possession to 
be evidence of legal possession under the same title, and 
therefore evidence that the foreshore was comprised in the 
grant by the Crown.^ And it has been judicially recognized 
that the physical occupation of a mine is necessarily partial 
until the mine is exhausted ; for it can be occupied only by 
removing the ore.^ 

In a case which Parke B. mentions in the passage above 
quoted * the disputed ground was a belt of wooded land fifteen 
feet wide outside the plaintifE^s enclosure. The land beyond 
this belt was owned and occupied by various persons, of whom 
the defendant was one. In an action against the defendant 
for trespass by cutting trees in the part adjacent to his own 
land, evidence was given of the conduct of owners and 
occupiers of other land similarly situated, besides the defen- 
dant's own predecessors in title ; they had not attempted to 
take the trees within the fifteen-foot belt, but on the contrary 
had both forborne from claiming them in any way, and had 
acquiesced in the trees being cut from time to time by the 
plaintiff or his predecessors. This was held admissible and 
sufficient evidence of the plaintifE^s title to the trees throughout 
the delt. If there had been the same positive evidence of 
trees being cut by the plaintifE, but no evidence of his 
exclusive right to do so being admitted by persons interested 

' Lord Advocate «, Young, 1887, 12 App. Ca. 544, 553. 

^ Calmady «. Rowe, 18481 6 C. B. 861, and Bee the note, probably by Ser- 
jeant Manning, at p. 893 ; Healj t). Thome, 1870, 4 Ir. Bep. €h. 495. See 
also the references in Elphinstone, Clark, and Norton on Interpretation, 
69-72. 

^ Taylor t. Parry, 1840, i M. & Gr. 604, 61 5^ I Scott, N. R. 576. 

* Staailey t>. White, 181 1, 14 East, 331, 
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in disputing it if they could, the positive evidence would still 
have been admissible, but it may be doubted whether it would 
have been sufficient. For it would not have been inconsistent 
with a concurrent use and enjoyment by other persons. The 
Scottish cases above cited illustrate, in their facts and several 
of the remarks made in the House of Lords, the importance 
of showing acquiescence or non-interference on the part of those 
who might be expected to interfere if they rightfully could. 

Grenerally an occupation or use which is not on the face of 
it exclusive is not evidence of de facto possession ; unless 
indeed the nature of the subject-matter be such that exclusive 
use is not possible or practicable.* * If there were an inclosed 
field, and a man had turned his cattle into it, and had locked 
the gate, he might well claim to have a de facto possession of 
the whole field; but if there were an uninclosed common 
of a mile in length, and he turned [out] one horse on one end 
of the common, he could not be said to have a de facto 
possession of the whole length of the common.' ^ 

Where incorporeal rights over real estate consist in or 
admit of exclusive enjoyment, the de facto exercise of them is 
analogous to possession, and is protected by the same remedies. 
Trespass lies for breaking and entering a several fishery, 
though no fish are taken ; ' the like of a free warren.*^ It 
does not lie for disturbing a right of common, as the com- 
moner has not an exclusive right to any part of the herbage : * 
but in respect of a several right of herbage it may.* And 
as regards the bearing of acts of use and enjoyment done 
upon or over parts of a continuous whole, such as a lake 
or a river, on a claim to exclusive rights over the whole, the 
same kind of considerations apply as in the case where 

' Lord Adyocate v. Young, supra^ 

' Eramwell L.J., Coverdale v. Charlton, 1878, 4 Q. B. Div. 104, 118, Cp. 
Lord Hatherley, 4 App. Ca. at p. 798. 

» Holford V, Bailey, Ex. Ch. 1849, 13 Q. B. 426, 444, 18 L. J. Q. B. 109, 
112 And see 19 H. VL 8. pi. T9, 5 H. VII. 10. pi. 2, F. N. B. 87 G.. and 
other anthorities collected in S. 0. in the Court below, 8 Q. B. at pp. looy"* 
1010. 

* aa Ass. pi. 48. ' Co. Litt. 4 &; 

D % 
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possession of the land itself is asserted.^ Some little difficulty' 
may be found in eases of this kind in distinguishing the 
question of title from that of de facto possession. It must be 
remembered that partial acts of dominion^ done in exercise of 
a more extensive claim of title^ tend to support that claim 
only so far as they are admissible evidence of de facto posses- 
sion of the whole subject-matter to which the claim extends. 
Doubt has also existed at various times as to what things are 
really the subject of corporeal possession — ^ things whereof a 
man may have a manual occupation possession or receipt/ or 
* things manurable ^ — and what are not.^ 

It is well established in our books that the rent and services 
incident to freehold tenure are the subject of Possession, and 
that before legal possession or seisin is complete there must 
be such de facto possession as the thing admits of in the shape- 
of an actual receipt of some part of the rent.* 

The King is not unfrequently spoken of as being seised Or 
possessed of the crown. This conception may have had some 
influence in ultimately securing protection from the penalties 
of treason for the adherents of a de facto sovereign. It wa& 
also applied to offices held by subjects, insomuch that an 
assize of novel disseisin might be brought in several cases.^ 
In the letters patent creating a peerage a Lord of Parliament 
is said to possess his seat, place, and voice. 

The term is even applied to the exercise and enjoyment of 
customary rights ; in this sense Coke says that ^ Possession 
must have three qualities ; it must be long, continual, and 
peaceable,^ and speaks of acts adverse to the right claimed as 
an ^ interruption of the possession.''^ 

^ See Bristow v, Connicaxi, 1878, 3 App. Ca. 641, 661, 670; Neill v» Duke 
of DeTonshire, 1882, 8 App. Ca. 135, 166. 

' Litt^ B. xo, and Coke thereon, 17 a. See Elphinstone, Norton, and Clark 
on Interpretation of Deeds, 571-2; Bochester v, Bochester, N07 37. As to 
veisin of a villein, Litt. b. 541. 

. ' litt. BB. 233, 235, 565. Co. litt. 160 a, 315 a^ As to Beisin of serviGeSi 
and the effect of seiBin of fealty with regard to other services, Bevil*8 ca. 4 Co. 
Kep. 8 a. 

^ See 16 Vin. Abr. 134. » Co. litt. 113 b, ii.) a. 
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§ 2. Evidence of Possesion : Goods^ 

The ^d ya^^<? possession of personal chattels i^ up to a 
certain point obvious. No doubt is possible concerning the 
pen one is writing with, or the paper one is writing on. But, 
as we pointed out in the Introduction, complications arise as 
soon as we have to consider the case of a chattel which is not 
in any one^s present manual control. Often it is hard to say 
whether legal possession is the normal result of de facto 
possession or is conferred by a special rule of law. The 
possible combinations of facts offer infinite gradation from 
manifest power and will to hold the thing for oneself to cases 
where one of these elements, if not both, is so weak and 
obscure that it can only just be said to exist. 

One kind of real doubt in the matter of fact may arise 
with regard to the capture of wild animals. And though the 
case is not common in English practice, it is not without 
importance, for possession in law follows invariably upon 
a complete taking, whether rightful or not. At what point 
in the process of capture is the taker^s control complete enough 
to make him a possessor? This is in its nature as much 
a question of fact as anything can be, yet it is one upon 
which the law cannot escape from having an opinion. A jury 
is not free to hold that having nearly taken fish will do as 
well as taking them. As a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, a seine net is not a closed net conferring 
possession of the fish inside it until it is actually stopped. 
So long as an opening is left, disturbance of the fish is not 
a trespass against an existing possession.^ The general 

^ Young V. Hichens (1844), 6 Q. B. 606. It must be taken that there was 
not evidence to support the declaration on the point of trespass to the plaintiff's 
nets. Of. Beg. v. Bctu Pothadu, i88a, I. L. B. 5 Mad. 390, holding that fish 
in ' the ordinary open irrigation tanks of Southern India ' were not reduced 
into possession so as to be capable of being stolen. It seems that medieval 
pleaders avoided saying pieces suos even of fish in enclosed ponds : they rather 
treated the loss of fish as damage consequential to a trespass on the soil. Se^ 
the precedents in F. N. B. Tre^ase. 
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principle being that pursuit short of capture will not do,^ 
this was a necessary though at first sight an extreme applica- 
tion of it. In the whale fishery, custom has been allowed to 
settle, one way in the Galapagos Islands and another way in 
Greenland, the interests of concurrent captors,^ What is 
governed by the custom is primarily the right to possess; 
and the custom evidently cannot alter the physical relations 
of the whale to its pursuers. But among people who recog- 
nize the custom, a de facto possession which would other- 
wise be ambiguous may be made certain, or at least acts 
which otherwise would place it in dispute may be deprived of 
any such effect.^ They will be construed in support and not 
in derogation of the customary title, so far as there is any 
room for doubt. 

A much more usual case is that of goods in a building, or 
on land, which are not in any apparent specific custody. 
Here it is easy to fall back on a positive rule of law ; but it 
is worth while to consider first what is the inference of fact 
from the situation of such goods. It will hardly be denied 
that a man is in possession in fact, as well as possessor in 
law, of his own goods in the house which he occupies, whether 
he be in the room at a given moment, or even in the house, 
or not. And outside the house the same thing seems to be 
true. There is no magic in four walls. A chair on the lawn, a 
table in a* summer-house, are perhaps easier to meddle with 
than the tables and chairs inside the house, but they remain 
under the master's control in fact unless and until some other 
person exercises a more efEective control. The probability of 
such things being meddled with is practically not greater, 
in a general way, than the probability of the land or 
building being entered by a trespasser. There are deg^rees 
and differences, no doubt; some things are much less safe 

^ See Kent, Comm. ii. 349. 

' Fennings v. Lord GrenviUe (1808), I Taunt. 341 ; Uttledale v. Scaith 
(1788), ib. 243 n,, and see at p. 248. The Greenland custom is misstated in 
the head-note. 

' See p. 14, above. 
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than others. But a man will often, for example, take a book 
to a friend's room and, finding the room empty, leave the 
book on a table or desk without any practical fear for its 
safe keeping. He trusts to the general forbearance from 
trespassing which the world at large may be expected to 
observe with regard to the room and its contents. And 
though an occupier may have no conscious specific intention 
concerning all the chattels in his house, or on his land, it is 
certainly his general intention that unauthorized persons 
shall not meddle with them. As regards things of such 
kinds as are habitually left out of doors, or are not under 
personal control and observation except when in actual use, 
one may say that there is as much de facto control as the 
nature of the case admits. On the other hand, there may be 
circumstances excluding the occupier from de facto control. 
In such a case as Bridges v, Hawkesworth,^ where a parcel 
of bank-notes was dropped on the floor in the part of a shop 
frequented by customers, it is impossible to say that the 
shopkeeper has any possession in fact. He does not expect 
objects of that kind to be on the floor of his shop, and 
some customer is more likely than the shopkeeper or his 
servant to see and take them up if they do come there. In 
that case the order of events, with their legal results, was 
as follows : — 

Some person imknown dropped a parcel of bank-notes 
in the shop. Being dropped in such a place and in business 
hours, they were, it seems, not in any one's custody or control 
at all. 

The plaintiff in the cause noticed the parcel, picked it up, 
and thereby acquired possession both in fact and in law, 
and a limited right to possession, good against every one not 
having a better title. 

The plaintifE then deHvered the parcel to the shopkeeper 
(the defendant) for the purpose of ascertaining the true owner, 
if possible, and restoring the notes to him, but (it was found 

* 1851, ai L. J. Q. B. 75, 15 Jut. 1079. 
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ius matter of fact) without any purpose of afiecting the 
relative rights of the plaintifE and the defendant, failing the 
true owner. Thus the defendant had possession, but only as 
a bailee from the plaintifE for a limited purpose. 

Advertisement failed to discover the true owner; after 
three years the plaintiff reclaimed the notes, but the defendant 
refused to deliver them. 

It was held that as between the plaintiff and the defendant 
the plaintiff was the actual finder, and as such had the better 
right. ^ The notes never were in the custody of the defen- 
dant, nor within the protection of his house, before they were 
found, as they would have been had they been intentionally 
deposited there.' There might conceivably be a positive rule 
of law that things left in any part of a building pass at once 
into the legal possession of the occupier; but the Court 
found neither authority nor reason for any such rule. 

A case like this illustrates the importance both of grasping 
the preHminary conception of facts, and of keeping it clear 
from the supervening questions of right. The finder's right 
starts from the absence of any de facto control at the moment 
of finding. And decisions which seem contradictory must not 
be pronounced to be really so before we have attended to the 
possibiHty of differences of fact, which though minute in 
themselves may be material in their consequences. Thus in 
Bridges v, Hawkesworth the Court did not say that an object 
dropped by a guest in a private dwelling-house would not be 
in the custody of the master — ^ within the protection of his 
house' — ^and therefore in his possession; and Patteson J, 
did say that an innkeeper would have possession^ in the 
like case. In Massachusetts it has been held that where 
a customer voluntarily lays down his pocket-book on a table 
in a shop, or a desk in a counting-house, and forgets to take 
it up as he goes away, possession and a qualified right to 
possess are acquired by the shopkeeper or the banker, and 

^ 21 L. J. Q. B. at p. 76. ' A special property/ i.e. right to possess, which 
is founded on possession and custody. 
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the first person who takes up the pocket-book is not a real 
finder at all.^ The open voluntary act of placing the object 
there has the effect of placing it within the same general 
protection as other things in the same room, and the owner's 
forgetting to take it away when he goes out does not undo 
that effect. Cases may doubtless occur, or may be suggested 
by way of exercise, in which the question of fact would be 
a really delicate one. 

The possession of land carries with it in general, by our 
law, possession of everything which is attached to or under 
that land, and, in the absence of a better title elsewhere, the 
right to possess it also. And it makes no difference that 
the possessor is not aware of the thing^s existence. So it 
was lately held concerning a prehistoric boat imbedded in 
the soil.^ It is free to any one who requires a -specific 
intention as part of de facto possession to treat this as a 
positive rule of law. But it seems preferable to say- that 
the legal possession rests on a real de facto possession, 
constituted by the occupier's general power and intent to 
exclude unauthorized interference. In the case of the pre- 
historic boat the freeholder, being in possession, made a 
lease for ninety-nine years to a gas company, reserving mines, 
minerals, and watercourses. The company's servants, in 
excavating for foundations, discovered this boat or rather 
^ dug-out ' canoe, which had been under the earth for many 
centuries. Actual possession, it would seem, had passed to 
the company by the lease, and at all events it was acquired 
when their servants removed the canoe from the soil. But 
the company had no right, it was held, to retain the canoe 
against the freeholder ; for he had the prior right to posses- 
sion and had not divested himself of it by granting the pos- 

^ M'Avoy V, Medina, 1866, 11 Allen 548 ; Kincaid v. Eaton, 1867, 98 Mass 
1 39. These cases involve the opinion that there may be a bailment without a 
contract, an opinion not without judicial support in England. See Cave J. in 
B. f). McDonald, 1885, 15 Q.B. D. at p. 327 ; this seems right notwithstanding 
what is said by Lord Coleridge G.J. in R. v, Ashwell, 16 Q. B. D. at p. 223. 

» Elwes V, Brigg Gas Co., 1886, 33 Ch. D. 562. 
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session and use of the soil for a special purpose.^ The Roman 
lawyers, who required a 'possidendi affectus' dii*ected to the 
specific thing, would have dealt with this case differently.^ 
The Common Law pays more regard to the fact that an 
occupier's general power to exclude strangers from any part 
of that which he occupies is independent of his know- 
ledge or ignorance as to the specific contents of that part. 
Possibly the traditional dignity of the freehold may have 
something to do with this view, but it would seem that 
a lessee for years would have had the same right as against a 
sub-lessee. 

It seems that things washed or cast up on a man's 
land adjacent to the sea do not come into his possession 
without some further act on his part, but he is entitled 
to possess them as against every one not having a better title, 
and therefore has a right of action against a stranger who 
takes such things, or he can retake them from him, though 
the first taking is not a trespass in the strict sense.^ 

^ Among other points, it was argned for him that the canoe was a quati 
fossil and vnthin the reservation of minerals. This was hardly tenable, but the 
reservation was perhaps material as showing that it was not the lessor^s intention 
to part with more of his interest than was requisite for the purposes of the 
lease. 

^ D. 41. 3. de poBS. 3« $ 3) 44 pr. It seems to have been the better opinion 
that even naturalU posaesHo requires a certain specific affectio tenendi ; cf. h. t. 

I. § 3. 

' It has been held in Ireland that drifVweed left by the tide on foreshore 

(where the foreshore is vested in a subject) cannot be stolen, i. e. trespass de 
bonis iuportatis would not lie for taking it before it has been specifically ap- 
propriated by the landowner: B. r. Clinton, 1869, 4 Ir. Rep. C. L. 6 ; but that 
trover does lie for taking it, i. e. the landlord has the immediate right to 
possession: Brew v. Haren, 1877, 11 Ir. Hep. C. L. 198, Ex. Ch. ; to same 
effect in New York, Emans v. Tumbull, 1807, 2 Johns. 313, 322, per Kent 
C.J., deciding that the landowner might retake weed so taken. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Transfer of Possession. 

§ 3. Acquisition and Loss of Possession. 

Thus far we have considered the relations between a person 
and a thing of which he claims to be possessor, without regard 
to their origin. We have taken apparent facts as they stand 
at a given moment, and have endeavoured to see what kind 
of conclusions could be drawn from them if we were debarred 
from further inquiry. But such inquiry is oftentimes both 
possible and necessary. The existing possession of anything 
has a history in the vast majority of cases ; those in which 
a thing has been for the first time appropriated by the 
possessor, or has been caused to exist in its present form 
by the same act or series of acts which appropriated it, are 
relatively few and form a limited number of groups. Now the 
change of an existing possession is not fully determined by the 
same tests to which we look, in the absence of any known 
previous history, to tell us who is j[irima facie possessor. 
They will serve well enough when they must, in the case 
of original appropriation; they may serve well enough in 
other cases when it is superfluous, or may even be undesirable, 
to inquire when and how the existing possession began. But 
we shall find them for many purposes inadequate or super- 
seded. 

There is one fundamental division of the ways in which an 
existing possession can be changed. As the newcomer gains 
possession, the outgoing possessor must lose it : and this loss 
must be either with or without his own will. Voluntary 
dispossession in favour of another is commonly regarded from 
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the side o£ the former possessor, and called delivery. In the 
case of a person quitting possession without any specific 
intention of putting another person in his place (a case 
naturally exceptional with things of value), it is called 
abandonment. Involuntary change of possession is commonly 
regarded from the side of the new possessor, and spoken of as 
occupation or taking. Correlative terms are, as regards 
voluntary transfer, acceptance or receipt; as regards in- 
voluntary transfer, dispossession, ouster, and the like. For 
land there is a neutral term, entry. 

According to this division there is a great difference in the 
legal treatment of the facts, and it is natural and just that 
the difference should be made. The lawful intention of 
parties is favoured, and moreover the consent of the outgoing 
possessor is, as was mentioned before,^ a real element in the 
incomer^s de facto power of enjoyment and control. Hence 
the voluntary transfer of possession is made easy in many 
ways. Indeed it constantly takes place without any physical 
transfer at all, or by means of physical acts which in them- 
selves would be manifestly not enough. Much is presumed, 
and much has been established by positive rules and enact- 
ments, in favour of delivery^ When possession is changed 
without consent, the presumption is reversed. Not only 
must the newcomer have at least as much actual control 
as would be evidence of possession if there were nothing to 
the contrary, but he must effectually exclude the former 
possessor. There is a seeming exception which really illus- 
trates the principle; where a person entitled to possess 
a thing seeks to resume the possession of which he has been 
deprived, the presumption is in favour of his right, and 
possession in law follows the right though de facto possession 
be in suspense.^ 

There are great differences of detail, as might be expected, 
in the application of these principles to immoveable and to 
moveable property. With regard to land the doctrine of 

* P. 14. ' P. 24, above. 
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possession has been exceedingly perplexed by the peculiar 
history of our law. With regard to goods its importance 
in the definition o£ theft and cognate ofEences has caused it to 
be worked out with extreme minuteness, but at the cost of 
some distortion and a good deal of obscurity, the mutual 
bearings and common grounds of the civil and criminal 
portions of the common law having been, like those of 
common law and equity, too generally neglected. 

Accordingly we shall have chiefly to do with change of 
possession by delivery or taking, both terms being now used 
in their largest sense. But it will be convenient first to 
mention the ways in which an original acquisition of 
possession may take place; that is, an acquisition such 
that there is not a simultaneous loss of possession of the 
same thing by a previous possessor. 

Original occupation of land is not now^ practically possible 
in England, One can enter on land either under a lawful 
title to possess it, or in some public or particular right, such 
as the use of a highway or exercise of an easement, which is 
consistent with the rightful possession, or under the authority 
or licence, express or implied, of the person entitled to possess, 
or by authority of law. There is no other kind of lawful 
entry, and whoever enters otherwise is a trespasser. Legal 
theory has nothing to do with the fact that a great deal of 
trespassing is tolerated by reasonable owners and occupiers as 
being substantially harmless, or with the difficulty that may 
sometimes be found in drawing the hne between such tolera- 
tion and a tacit but real licence. We shall have something to 
say hereafter of the relation of seisin to possession. For the 
present it is enough to say that (subject to one exceptional 
state of things to be mentioned) the whole soil of England is 
in law possessed by occupying owners or other occupiers for 
various estates and interests, or by the Crown if there is no 
estate of freehold or possessory interest in any subject. Even 

^ As to the old law of occupancy in an estate pur auter vie, see Co. litt* 
41 h, Blackst. ii. 358. 
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the unautliorized appropriation of new foreshore created by 
a permanent receding of the low-water mark at any part of 
the coast would in modem law be a trespass against the 
Crown. 

The exceptional case above indicated is when the freehold is 
in abeyance ^ and no tenant in possession. It seems that a 
person entering without title during such abeyance would 
acquire a wrongful possession without disseising or dis- 
possessing any one. He would not even infringe any 
existing right to possession. And it seems that he could 
not be made liable in an action founded on the actual pos- 
session as distinct from the title of the plantiff^ such as 
trespass qu. cl.fr. 

With regard to goods, a moveable thing is acquired 
originally if immediately before its acquisition the thing was 
not in point of law in the legal possession of any person. 
This may happen in several ways, but some of them are of 
little practical importance, and others, though important, are 
so almost exclusively in criminal law, and therefore are best 
reserved for discussion in a later part of this Essay. The 
details and authorities are given in that part accordingly.* 

Difficulties which often appear to be and sometimes really 
are formidable arise in dealing with delivery of possession. 
They will be found to turn more on the estimation of matters 
of fact than on any uncertainty of legal principle. In all 
cases the essence of delivery is that the deliveror, by some 
apt and manifest act, puts the deliveree in the same position 
of control over the thing, either directly or through a cus- 
todian, which he held himself immediatdy before that act. 
What particular acts are necessary or sufficient as regards 
this or that thing may depend on positive rules of law, but in 
general depends on the nature of the thing and the relation 

^ See Challis on Keal Property, p. 78. It should seem that b. 30 of the 
Gonyeyaneing Act, 1881, has per incuriam introduced a new occasion of abey- 
ance, viz. when a sole trustee dies intestate. See per Pearson J. Pilling^s tr« 
(1884), a6 Ch. D. at p. 433. 

' See Part III. chap. i. § 4, below. 
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of the parties to it at the time. The statement now made 
intentionally excludes all cases in which, by operation of law, 
possession is transferred without any delivery at all. 



§ 4. Delivery: 0% to Land. 

Some preliminary explanation is needful in this place. We 
shall give it as briefly as possible. 

Possession of land is of two kinds. Seisin signifies in the 
common law possession,^ but one cannot be seised, in the 
language of modem lawyers, as of any interest less than 
freehold. 

Where a tenant occupies a close under a lease for years, the 
tenant has possession of the close, so that not only a stranger 
but the freeholder himself may be guilty of a trespass against 
him, but the freeholder is still seised, or, as the judges could 
say as late as 1490, possessed, of the freehold.^ The funda* 
mental maxim that there can not be two possessions of the 
same thing at the same time is evaded, successfully or not, 
by treating the land itself and the reversion as different 
things. Mr. F. W. Maitland^s research ^ has thrown much 
light on this curious compromise between incompatible ideas. 
He has shown by abundant examples that in the thirteenth 
century seisin and possession were absolutely synonymous 
terms, and that as late as the fifteenth century seisin of 
chattels was commonly spoken of in pleading.^ But as early 
as the thirteenth century the introduction of tenant-farming 
raised for thinking English lawyers the question who had 
possession, the landlord or the tenant. Bracton, following 
Roman authority and the Roman distinction between j0o«^^^, 
i, e. possession in law, and in posiemone esse, i. e. physical 
possession, in one passage boldly said of the tenant-farmer 

* Co. Litt. 153 a. 

^ 5 H. VII. 10. pi. a : ' il n*ad le posseflsion del dos mes del frank tenement.* 
3 The Seisin of Chattels, L. Q. B. i. 524. The Mystery of Seisin, ib, ii. 481 . 
The Beatitude of Seism, ib, iv. 24. 

* Add to Mr. Maitland*8 examples 19 H. VI. 34. pi. 7l« 
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^ talis non possidet licet fuerit in seisina : ' ^ he is like a 
bailiff or servant. But in another passage^ which is followed 
by Fleta, we find the theory of a double seisin : ^potent enim 
quilibet illorum sine praeiudicio alterius in seisina esse eiusdem 
tenementij unus ut de tennino et alius ut de feodo vel libero 
tenemento/^ Some words which follow this sentence in 
Fleta, and are absurdly thrust into it in the printed text of 
Bracton, try to represent the tenant^s interest as of the 
nature of usufruct, so that ^ non dominii pars est/ They may 
be an early gloss of some clerk still clinging to the Roman 
theory. But in the early part of the chapter the farmer^s in- 
terest has been described as usu^ fructu% vel usus et habitatio ; 
and the theory of a concurrent seisin ^unius quantum ad 
liberum tenementum et alterius quantum ad usum f ructum ' 
is found in the notes of a collector of cases who, if not 
Bracton himself, was in some way closely connected with 
his work and opinions.^ In the present state of Bracton's 
text it is hardly possible to decide whether the statement 
which occurs earlier or that which occurs later in the book 
represents Bracton's deliberate opinion. In any case, prac- 
tical need carried the day. It would not do to say that 
the freeholder had parted with his seisin, for that would 
have cut him off from using in support of his title the 
convenient possessory remedies given by the assize of novel 
disseisin and other actions of the same class. According to 
the later authorities, though a man who has made a lease for 
years ^ cannot of right meddle with the demesne nor the fruits 
thereof,^ he may have an assize if the termor is ejected, and 
may plead that he was seised in his demesne as of fee.* It 
would not do to say that the farmer had no possession, for he too 
must have an effectual remedy against intruders ; if he is not 

^ fo. 165 a. Of. 192 a, 'villanus non babet actionem non magis quam 
firmarius qui alieno nomine tenet.* 

^ Bract. 220 (; Fleta 1. 4, c. 31 ad fin, 

' See F. W. Maitland in L. Q. B. i. 340, and in bis Introdaction to 
*■ Bracton's Note Book/ '^oK i- PP* 9i» 92* 

* Wrotesley v. Adams, 1559, Plowd. 1^7, 191. See to tbe same effect 15 
H. VII. 4a. 
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exactly disseised when he is disturbed without right, it is some- 
thing very like it: 'si quis firmarium a firma eiecerit seisinam 
restituet cum dampnis, quia talis spoliatio non multum difEert a 
disseisina, domino tamen proprietatis ^ (note the Romanizing 
language) ' competit assisa novae disseisinae versus extraneum 
eiectorem, et firmario competit remedium per hoc breve ^ ^ — 
that is, the writ of ejectment. Thus it was settled that the 
lessee had a kind of seisin and yet the lessor did not lose the 
seisin which he had before. It must be remembered that 
gradations of freehold tenure had already made men familiar 
with the conception of the lord being seised of rent and 
service while the tenant was seised of the land itself .^ Not 
before Littleton^s time (if so early) it became the usage to con- 
fine the term seisin to estates of freehold : and accordingly 
we have a double terminology, corresponding to a double set 
of rights, and (so long as the real actions were in practical 
use) also of remedies. 

An occupying freeholder is both seised and possessed.^ 

A freeholder who has let his land for years is seised, or 
possessed, of the freehold, but not possessed of the land. 

A lessee for years possesses the land even as against the 
freeholder. 

The like rule is established as to copyholds. The lord is 
seised of the freehold, but the copyholder is said to be seised 
of his tenement 'as of freehold^ at the will of the lord, 
according to the custom of the manor.* The copyholder 
alone has possession of the soil, and though the lord generally 
has the property of trees and minerals, he cannot enter the 
land to take them without the copyholder's assent.'^ 

A trespasser who has acquired de facto possession without 
title is (subject to some minute variations of terminology in 

* Fleta, 1. e. 

» Litt. 88. 233, 235. 

' Littleton sometimes uses seisin and possession together as synonymous : 
ss. 417, 418, 419. 

* I Go. Bep. 117 a, I Saund. 147. 

» Eardley v, Granville, 1876, 3 Ch. D. 826, 832, per Jessel M.R. 
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particular cases) a disseisor^ and has a real though wrongful 
seisin. 

An heir^ remainderman^ or reversioner^ who by descent^ or 
by the determination of a precedent particular estate of 
freehold; has become entitled to the freehold in possession^ 
but has not actually entered^ is said to have 'seisin in law^^ 
provided that no one else has taken possession.^ 

A disseised freeholder had by the old law a right of entry^^ 
i. e. the right to enter and resume seisin peaceably if he could : 
but this was in constant danger of being further reduced to a 
right of action. A right of entry must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the right of physically manifesting an actual 
seisin or legal possession. There was a still further distinction 
as to the forms of action available for a claimant who was 
*put to his action/* 

It will be seen that seisin of land answers to possession 
of goodS; ' seisin in law ' to the immediate right to possess 
goods which are neither in one^s own possession nor in the 
p4>ssession of any one holding them adversely^ and a right of 
entry to the position of an owner of goods entitled to possess 
them when they are in some one eWs hostile possession ; 
while a disseisee put to his action under the old law may be 
likened to the owner of chattels whose only remedy^ for want 
of right to the immediate possession^ is^ or was^ a special 
action on the case.^ But these latter distinctions are not 
exactly parallel in the case of land and of goods^ neither are 
their consequences the same. 

The ancient and regular manner of transferring the seisin 
of land i7der vivos was by livery, which may be called a formal 
entry by the purchaser with the concurrence of the grantor. 
It is needless to repeat here the descriptions of it to be found 



1 Ghallis on Eeal Property, i8i. 

' In modem practice a right of entry or re-entry, even where given by 
express contract, is hardly ever exercised without process of law. 
' Ghallis, R. P. 330 ; Batler on Co. Litt. 239 a. 
« See Donald v. Suckling, L. B. i Q. B. 585. 
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in our cla^ical books and elsewhere.^ But it is to be observed 
that the leading idea is the manifestation of an intent to 
transfer the de facto possession with as much particularity and 
notoriety as the nature of the case requires or admits. Entry 
into every part of the land^ or perambulation, is needless : the 
grantor^s description and consent suflBiciently shows the extent 
of what he means to part with ; but entry into some part in 
the name of the whole is dispensed with only where hostile 
possession makes it practically impossible. The only fiction 
admitted in the common law is that which allows livery of 
one parcel to suffice for all other parcels in the same county 
which are comprised in the same f eofEm^it.a 

^Livery in deed' was when the feoffor delivered seisin on 
the land^ ^ livery in law ' when he pointed out the house or 
land and authorized the feoffee to enter. A livery in law 
may be perfected by entry at any time during the joint lives 
of the feoffor and feoffee.^ A deed or writing was not 
necessary at common law : ^ but it seems to have been usual 
at all times since the twelfth century. 

If the separation of seisin of the freehold from possession 
ifor a chattel interest had been logically carried out, it might 
have been held that the possession of a tenant for years was 
indifferent to dealings with the seisin, and that the freeholder 
might enter at reasonable times for the purpose of delivering 
seisin to a purchaser, or completing his own seisin as heir. 
Such a view does indeed appear in a writing which is 

^ Bracton*8 accuBtomed methods are ' per ostium et per haspam vel axinu- 
lum/ fo. 40 a, cf. 398 a. Co. Litt. 48. Blaokst. ii. 311, 315, 316. £ut 
Blackstone's language about 'feodal investiture' is misleading. And see 
Ghallis, R. P. oh. a8. The King, for speeial reasons, can neither give nor 
take livery of seisin. A grant by him is effected by letters patent, one to him 
by deed enrolled or other matter of record : Plowd. 213 6. 

* Litt. s. 61. 

* Go. Litt. 48 h. The Boman lawyers went a step farther, allowing posses- 
'sion to pass by ' livery within the view ' without any entry at all : D. 41 . 2. 
de pofs. 18, § 2. 

* Go. Litt. 9 a, 121 h\ Litt. ss. 61, 418. In the 'Eztenta Manerii* and 
risewhere, free tenants -are divided into those who hold ' per cartam * and 
those who do not. 

£ 2 
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probably from Bracton's hand.^ But this was not accepted. 
It was held that on the one hand the possession of a tenant 
for years made it impossible for seisin to be given without 
his concurrence while he was on the land^ and on the other 
hand his acceptance of a purchaser from the freeholder 
as his landlord (or, as it is properly called, attornment) 
would complete the purchaser's seisin without any livery, and 
in the case of the freehold passing by descent his possession 
at once, by operation of law, conferred ^ seisin in deed ^ on the 
heir. ^ Where there is no one in possession at the death of 
the ancestor, there must be an actual entry by the heir to 
give him the seisin in fact. But when there is a tenant, his 
possession becomes that of the heir immediately on the death 
of the ancestor ' : and it makes no difEerence in this point 
though the tenant afterwards, under a mistake as to the true 
title or otherwise, pay rent to a person not entitled.^ This is 
a survival of the former conception of a tenant for years as 
possessing alieno nomine^ when ^it was considered that the 
tenant was in the nature of a bailiff or servant, and therefore 
that he took the esplees for the benefit of the owner of the 
freehold.' ^ With regard to attornment, it must be observed 
that the doctrine had been worked out in the case of freehold 
tenure. A lord's grant of services due from his freehold 
tenant requires attornment, in fact the attornment of the tenant 
is needful to put the new lord in seisin of the services ; though, 
by a fine distinction, he has not seisin in deed of a rent until 
a payment has been made not merely in the name of attorn- 
ment, but in the name and as parcel of the rent itself; before 
that, he has only seisin in law.* It is only after several 
sections on attornment by freeholders that Littleton says ; 



' Bracton*B Note Book, pi. 1 290, vol. iii. p. 298. 

• BuBhby ». Dixon, 1824, 3 B. & C. 298, 305, per Bayley J. 
» Littledale J, 3 B. & C. at p. 307. 

* Litt. B. 565 ; Coke thereon, 315 a; the modem conveyancer must not 
overlook Butler's note. See Heelis v, Blain, 1864, 18 G. B. N. S. 90, 34 L. J. 
C. P. 88 ; Hadfield*8 ca., 1873, L. R. 8 C. P. 306 ; Lowcock v, Broughton, 1883, 
12Q. B. D. 369. 
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' Also, if a man letteth tenements for term of years, by force 
of which lease the lessee is seised ^ — Littleton could still call 
his possession seisin — ^ and after the lessor by his deed grant 
the reversion to another for term of life, or in tail, or in fee ; 
it behoveth in such case that the tenant for years attorn, or 
otherwise nothing shall pass to such grantee by such deed. 
And if in this case the tenant for years attorn to the grantee, 
then the freehold shall presently pass to the grantee by such 
attornment without any livery of seisin, &c. because if any 
livery of seisin should be or were needful to be made, tien 
the tenant for years should be at the time of the livery of seisin 
ousted of his possession^ which should be against reason.'^ 

There is no reason, in our opinion, to see anything symbolic 
or fictitious in the rules and observances of the conmion law. 
We find everywhere the same dominant idea, that seisin is the 
legal result of de facto possession ; we have only to remember 
that the way in which de facto possession need be or can be 
exhibited is variable according to the subject-matter and 
circumstances. In the ordinary case of livery in deed the 
solemn and open transfer of the feoffor's right to the feoffee 
did really, under the conditions of medieval society, give the 
feoffee all the de facto power which the feoffor had. Those 
who respected the feoffor as owner would thenceforth respect 
the feoffee in turn. If there be any doubt as to the physical 
contents of that which is described or indicated by the feoffor 
as being conveyed by him, that is a question of fact which 
must be settled, in so far as the description is insufficient, 
by appropriate evidence of acts of ownership or exclusive 
enjoyment.^ But the common law, as a working scheme^ 
assumes throughout that de facto possession is notorious and 
capable of easy proof. 

These considerations are of no present importance in the law 
of real property, but they are not without bearing on corre- 
sponding parts of the law relating to goods which are still in 
full practical operation. 

* litt. 8. 567. * See p. 31, above. 
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With regard to incorporeal hereditaments, such as a rever- 
sion, a remainder, an advowson, the established theory o£ our 
authorities is that, although one may have seisin of them by 
receiving the rent and services, or presenting a clerk to the 
church, they are not the subjects of livery of seisin ; they lie 
in grant, that is, they can be alienated only by deed. But 
this doctrine was not always established. In 1369 Thorpe, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, is reported as saying : * I 
deny your statement that a man cannot grant an advowson 
without deed, for I say it is well enough to go to the door of 
the church, and say, I grant you this advowson, and deliver 
seisin of the door : and the grant is good enough without 
a deed ^ ; and to this all the Justices agreed.^ This opinion 
was still current in the fifteenth century, and survived even 
longer; but it was repudiated by Brian, whose judgment was 
decisive on many things which he found unsettled.^ It also 
appears by cases in the newly published Year Book of 14 
Ed. III. that rent was dealt with by way of feoffment, though 
it does not appear what ceremony was used, or how an entry 
on the land was dispensed with, or, if there was an entry for 
the purpose of the feoffment, whether it was then held that 
an entry on the land merely in the name of seisin of the rent 
or services was consistent with the tenant's seisin of the land 
itself.* As this kind of livery is not recognized by Littleton 
or in the modem law founded on his text,* it is hardly worth 
while to discuss whether it should be regarded as symbolic, or 
as a last protest of archaic materialism against the new- 
fangled conception of incorporeal hereditaments. If it was 
symbolic, its final disallowance goes to show that the doctrine 
of symbolic delivery was tried and rejected by the common 

» 43 Ed. III. I. pi. 4. 

' II H. VI. 4 a, 6 H. VII. 3. pL 5 ; in Pannell v, Hodgson, 1579, Gary 74, 
it is suggested that such livery may be good when the church is not full. 

» Y. B. 14 Ed. III. (Rolls ed.), references collected in Mr. Pike's Intro- 
duction, p. xlvii. We are also indebted to Mr. Pike for calling our attention 
to the case of the advowson. 

* Litt. 8S. 617, 6a8. 
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law more than four centuries ago, and therefore ought not 
to be introduced into our modem law without evident neces- 
sity. 

In modem times, that is to say, since the Restoration, the 
seisin and possession of land are hardly ever transferred by 
livery. The Statute of Uses destroyed, not by its principal 
design but by its collateral results, the consistency of the 
common law, and indeed went far to make the whole system 
unintelligible. Before the Statute there was seisin and 
possession, and also persons who had not seisin or possession 
might have rights of personal use and enjojrment which were 
protected by the equity of the Chancellor's jurisdiction. 
Seisin rested on manifest facts^ and coidd be transferred 
in certain definite ways. The use, trust, or confidence which 
was enforced in the Chancery was a matter in the conscience 
of the feoffee to uses, and the Chancellors dealt with it in way» 
which were not, and were not intended to be, appropriate for 
the creation or manifestation of titles good against all the. 
world. But the Statute of Uses expressly said that persons 
having ^any such use confidence or trust in fee simple fee 
tail for term of life or for years or otherwise' should be 
' deemed and adjudged in lawful seisin estate and possession.' 
It also expressly extended to the limitation of rents by way of 
use.^ The statutory seisin thus created could be dealt with 
just like the various and flexible interests, formerly having 
a merely equitable existence, to which it was thenceforth 
attached. Early in the eighteenth century the attornment of 
the tenant (freeholder or termor) was dispensed with in grants 
of manors, rents, and estates in reversion or remainder.^ On 
thewhole the result (omitting intermediate steps in the history 
and details which are not to our purpose) is that in modem 
practice both the seisin of freeholders and the possession 
of termors is almost always statutory. Of the various ways 
in which livery of seisin has been and can be dispensed with, 
the only one now commonly px^tised and found in opemtion 

^ 27 H. YIII. 0. 10. Bs. I, 3. '4^5 Ann. 0. 5 [al. 16]. s. 9. 
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is a grant under 8 & 9 Vict. c. 109/ a statute which, by 
a stroke of bold simplicity, assimilated corporeal to incorporeal 
hereditaments, and made explicit the implicit abrogation of 
older ideas and practice which had been going on for three 
centuries. A lessee for years or for any chattel interest 
acquires possession without entry by the terms of the Statute 
of Uses, unless the lease be made without any consideration 
sufficient to raise a use. 

Nevertheless the possession created or 'executed^ by the 
Statute of Uses was not allowed to have the same effect in all 
respects as the possession recognized by the old law. Herein 
the divergence between seisin of the freehold and possession for 
a less interest was marked by a further and logically inexpli- 
cable distinction, ^ It has been held that the statute did not 
give such a possession as to enable the grantee to maintain 
trespass at the common law : Geary v. Bearcroft/ but it has 
been held that he might maintain an assize : Anonymous ^.^* 
The action of trespass was dealt with as founded on possession 
in fact as well as in law, so that actual entry was still required 
before it was available for the tenant.* 

It sometimes happens that waste land allotted under in- 
closure Acts is not in fact inclosed or otherwise occupied in 
pursuance of the Act or award. In such cases it would seem 
that a trespasser who did not claim possession could not be sued. 

A servant or bailiff, or any person occupying land or 
buildings in a merely ministerial character, does not acquire 
possession. And it makes no difference that he may carry on 
a business of his own at the same place.^ 

* By the same statute a feoffment must be evidenced by deed. Writing 
was first required by the Statute of Frauds. 

* Carter, 57, 66. 

' Cro. Eliz. 46. But this note of ' the opinion of divers justices * makes no 
distinction : it says, ' Nota, that cestui/ que use, at this day, is immediately 
and actually seised and in possession of the land ; so as he may have an assise 
or trespass before entry against any stranger who enters without title.* 

* Hadfield's ca., 1873, L. K. 8 C. P. 306, 317. 

* Wheeler v. Montefiore, 1841, 2 Q. B. 133, 142 ; Harrison v, Blackburn, 
1864, 17 C. B. N. S. 678, 691. 

* White V. Bailey, 1861, 10 C. B. N. S. 227, 30 L. J. C. P. 253. 
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In copyholds it is familiar law that the copyholder has both 
possession and a right to possess according to the customary 
title. He is said indeed to have seisin ' as of freehold,^ though 
only in a qualified sense consistent with the -lord remaining 
seised of the freehold itself.^ Thus in the same parcel of land 
there may be, and often are, the common-law seisin of the lord, 
the customary seisin of the copyholder, and the possession of 
a tenant for years to whom the copyholder has demised. 
We find in copyholds customary modes of transfer which 
are evidently of great antiquity, and represent bodies of 
usage from which the livery of seisin known in our classical 
authorities, and by them confined to the transfer of estates of 
freehold, is almost certainly descended. 

On the other hand, there are local customs of conveying 
even freehold lands of burgage tenure without livery, by 
bargain and sale enrolled by a local officer, or sometimes, it 
has been alleged, merely by deed.^ The general historical or 
theoretical conclusions, if any, to be drawn from the occurrence 
of such customs could be settled only by minute investigation. 

§ 5. Delivery :^ as to Goods > 

Possession of goods may be delivered in several ways ac- 
cording to the circumstances. Delivery may be made either to 
the person who is to acquire possession, or to a servant on his 
behalf. And it may be made in either case either by an 
actual and apparent change in the custody of the goods, or by 
a change in the character of a continuing custody. In the 
case of objects, or an aggregate of objects, not capable of 
manual transfer by a single act, it has to be considered what 
acts are a sufficient transfer in fact. It has further to be 
considered when a transfer of custody in fact does or does not 
amount to delivery of possession in law. We have in short 
conditions and consequences analogous to those presented, in 

* P. 49, above. 

" Bueher, app., Thompson, reap., 1846, 4 C. B. 48. The validity of the 
coBtom was not in issue, but see per Maule J. at p. 56, and cp. his judgment. 
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the case of land, by livery of seisin, by a grant with attorn- 
ment by the tenant, by a lease to a tenant who acquires posses- 
sion^ and by the occupation of a bailiff or caretaker who is not 
possessed. 

The simplest case is the handing over of a moveable object 
with intent to transfer ownership or a more limited right, 
including the right to use or have control of that object. 
Such a delivery, whether the transaction be gift, sale, or 
bailment,^ always transfers possession to the deliveree. 

There is a converse question, how far the ownership and right 
to possession of personal chattels can in the absence of valuable 
consideration pass by parol declarations of intention without 
delivery. Except in the case where the donee is already in pos- 
session, the law cannot be said to be clear. We mention the 
point only to explain that we shall not discuss it in this place.^ 

On the other hand, a servant in charge of his master^s 
property, or a person having the use of anything by the mere 
licence of the owner, as a guest has the use of the furniture 
and plate at an inn, generally has not possession. 

There may be cases of handing over for a limited purpose 
which are on the face of them not obviously within either of 
these classes. It must then depend on the true intent of the 
transaction, as ascertained from all the circumstances, whether 
there is a bailment or a mere authority or licence to deal with 
the thing in a certain way. 

The authorities, in so far as they consist of decisions in 
criminal cases, will be fully produced in the subsequent part of 
this work. 

One of the very few writers who have yet seriously and 
profitably discussed the English doctrine of Possession has 
thought the distinction between the custody of a servant and 
the possession of a bailee anomalous,*"^ and would find in it 
a survival of the ancient rule that a slave was incapable of 

' Even a gratuitous bailment, see Booth v. Wilson, 1817, i B. & A. 59. 
' The learned reader is referred to a series of articles on ' Gifts inter vivos * 
in 31 Sol. J., esrpeoially at p. 725. 
' 0. W. Holmes, The Common Law, 226. 
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acquiring or possessing anything unless as his master's instru- 
ment. It may be doubted whether personal servants were 
generally unfree men at the time when the common law of 
trespass was in course of active formation : and something is 
to be said for the reasonableness of the existing rule apart 
from its history. We have pointed out in the Introduction 
that in a great number of common cases the servant may be 
said not even to have possession in fact, for he would not 
be supposed by any ordinary observer to have the physical 
custody of the thing otherwise than on his master's behalf and 
at his master's disposal. There has certainly been a good 
deal of fluctuation in the language of our books, and a servant 
has sometimes been allowed to sue in his own name for 
trespass to the goods of which he was in charge.^ 

On the other hand^ a bailee has been likened to a servant 
for some purposes, as when delivery of goods to a carrier by 
a seller for transmission to the buyer is said to be delivery to 
the buyer and to constitute an * actual receipt ' by him within 
the Statute of Frauds ; though it has never been said that the 
bailee has not possession. 

This variable use of terms is partly explained when we 
remember that against a mere wrongdoer custody is always 
prima fade evidence of possession. 

It was at one time a current opinion that a servant had not 
possession of his master's goods while he was in the master's 
house or accompanying him, but that a delivery to him of the 
master's horse to ride to market, or of goods to carry to another 
town, or of money to buy goods there, did change the possession. ^ 
In these last cases it might be said that the master's act 
has made the servant an apparent owner of the thing delivered 

' Moore v. Robinson, 1831, a £. & Ad. 817. 

' 21 H. YII. 14. pi. 21. Other cases purport to be cited in Heydon and 
Smith's ca., 13 Go. Rep. 69, but the references seem wrong. Bulstrode, in a 
note prefixed to the first volume of his own Reports, says of the twelfth part 
of Coke, as he saw it in type, ' I did . . . peruse it, but found therein so many 
gross mistakes, omissions, misprintings, and imperfections, that I told th» 
party that brought it, that it was not fit for public view, with so many defects 
in it.* 
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to him, and therefore there is as much reason for ascribing 
possession to him as for ascribing it to a carrier, who is 
notoriously dealing with other people's goods. This distinc- 
tion, however, did not maintain itself, and the rule is settled 
in our modem law that a servant does not possess by virtue 
of his custody, except in one case, namely when he receives a 
thing from the possession of a third person to hold for the 
master : and then he is held to possess as a bailee until he has 
done some act by which the thing is appropriated to the 
master's use. As regards land the rule (as we have seen) has 
always been the same, and this may have had some influence 
in fixing it as to custody of goods. We are not aware of 
anything analogous to the exception. 

We do not know of any case in which a delivery by the 
master to the servant with intent to deliver possession besides 
custody has been proved as matter of fact. The holder of 
goods may make his servant a bailee if he think fit, and the 
holder of land may make his bailiff a tenant at will ; but the 
law does not regard this as a normal state of things, and 
probably rather strict proof would be required. There is no 
reason however to doubt that such an intent, if sufficiently 
proved in a particular case, would be effectual in law. 

It has been mentioned that delivery to a servant on his 
master's behalf does not immediately confer possession on the 
master. This peculiar rule belongs, for practical purposes, 
exclusively to the criminal law, and will be dealt with here- 
after. 

§ 6. Of partial delivery and so-called symbolic delivery. 

In the case of bulky goods or collections of goods transfer 
of possession cannot be made obvious to the senses with the 
same readiness as in the case of a single object which can be 
passed from hand to hand. But it may be effected without 
physical translation of the whole of the goods, or without any 
physical translation at all. There may be an indirect dealing 
with the custody of the goods through some instrument of 
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access to them ; or a part may be delivered on account and in 
the name of the whole ; or there may, without any change of 
custody, be a holding on behalf of a new possessor. 

We will speak first of symbolical delivery, as it is some-t 
times, bnt in onr opinion not exactly, called. There is some 
show of authority for saying that goods under lock and key, 
for example, may be delivered by delivering the key as a 
symbol of possession. We hold, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional use of such language, that the transaction, like livery 
of seisin with regard to land, is not symbolical, but consists 
in such a transfer of control in fact as the nature of the case 
admits, and as will practically suffice for causing the new 
possessor to be recognized as such. It may be asked whether, 
on this view, a stranger who picks up the lost key of a safe or 
of a warehouse acquires possession of the goods to which the 
key gives access. Assuming, to simplify the question, that 
the finder is acquainted with the particular safe or warehouse, 
and intends to make a dishonest use of the key, the answer is 
that the facts are essentially different from those of a delivery. 
Where the key of a receptacle or place of custody is acquired 
with the consent of the owner and in the name of his intent 
to give possession of the contents of that place or receptacle, 
there is every reason to think that the acquirer can and will 
in fact have those contents at his disposal. If the action or 
assent of any other person be needful for his access to the lock 
in the first instance, there is no reason why it should be 
refused or withheld. But even so, the Roman lawyers seem to 
have thought that, in a direct transaction between the vendor 
and the vendee of goods in a warehouse, delivery by the key 
must be * within the view.^ ^ Nor has anything in our books 
really gone farther, if so far. In the case of a wrongful 
acquirer the bent of expectation is the other way. The loser 
of the key may have already missed it ; if he has missed it, he 
will have taken his precautions. Instead of undisturbed 

^ * Si clayes apud horrea traditae sint;* Papiniaa, D. i8. i. de cont. empt. 
74. 
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access, and perhi^>8 an obsequious assistant, there will, as 
likely as not, be a new lock and a police officer. De facto 
as well as de jure, there is much to be presumed in favour of 
him who comes by title, nothing for him who comes by wrong. 

This key may indeed be called symbolic in another sense, 
for it is not understood that Englishmen of business commonly 
deliver a key in the name of goods contained in the ware- 
house which it opens. Dealings with bills of lading and 
other documents of title are much more common, and these 
eases differ from that of the key in the material fact that the 
custody of the goods is with a skipper, wharfinger, or other 
third person. It is a question, in the first instance, of transfer- 
ring right to possess. There have been a few actually decided 
cases, as we shall see, on the delivery of keys. But the true 
explanation was long ago given by Lord Hardwicke. We 
shall now notice the principal cases and dicta in order. 

1751. Ward V. Turner (a Ves. sen'. 431 ; 1 Dick. 170). 
This is the case which settled that a delivery is necessary to a 
donatio mortis causa, and one question was whether South Sea 
annuities could be delivered by delivery of certain receipts.^ 
Lord Hardwicke, being pressed with the theory that there 
may be a ^symbolic' delivery of things, thus declared his 
opinion : — 

* It is argued, that though some delivery is necessary yet delivery 
of the thing is not necessary, but delivery of anything by way of 
symbol is sufficient : but I cannot agree to that, nor do I find any 
authority for that in the civil law. . . . The only case in which such 
a symbol seems to be held good is Jones t). Selby * [Chan, Pre. 300, 
in which case the question was discussed whether A had made to 
B a good mortis causa gift of an exchequer tally, the key of a trunk 
in which the tally was having been handed by A to B], * but I am 
of opinion that amounted to the same thing as delivery of possession 
of the tally, provided it was in the trunk at the time. Therefore 
it was rightly compared to the cases upon 2 1 Jac. I, Ryal v, Bowles 

* We are not concerned here with the peculiar applications of the notion of 
delivery to caseis of gifts mortie eausa, nor with the question how fkr Lord 
Hardwieke's reasoning, in any of those applications, has been superseded by 
the later authorities on that subject. 
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and others [cases of reputed ownership]. It never was imagined 
on that statute, that delivery of a mere symhol in name of the 
thing would he sufficient to take it out of that statute ; yet not- 
withstanding, delivery of the key of hulky goods, where wines etc. 
are, has heen allowed as delivery of the possession, because it is the 
way of coming at the possession or to make tcse of the thing, and 
therefore the key is not a symhol, which wovM not do' ^VS^ 

Another report of what Lord Hardwicke said (i Dick. 172) 
is worth citing for the words here italicized : — 

* Then I come to the question, whether the delivery of the receipts 
is a delivery of the thing : I am of opinion it is not, and find no 
authority for it ; the only case where a symbol was held good, was 
in Jones v. Selhy; the key of the trunk wherein the thing was 
kept (exchequer tallies), but I am of opinion that amounted to a 
possession in the do^ee of the tallies, for the donor was restrained 
from making use of tliem, unthout the consent of the donee, and the 
donor cannot rightfully come at them without the key» I think in 
like manner as to a key of a warehouse for goods, or of a wine 
cellar.' 

Lord Hardwicke was therefore clearly of opinion that a 
man may be possessed, actually possessed, of goods in another^s 
warehouse because having right to possess them, and having 
received the key of the warehouse from the owner of the 
warehouse, he has the means of getting at the goods when- 
ever he wishes so to do, and the former possessor, by lawful 
means at any rate, has not. ^ It is the way of coming at the 
possession or to make use of the thing, and therefore the key 
is not a symbol, which would not do.' The delivery of a 
symbol would not do, either as a delivery capable of perfecting 
a donatio mortis causa, or as sufficient to take the goods out of 
the order and disposition of the transferor. 

The later dicta as to cases of sale shall now be mentioned. 

1789. Ellis V, Hunt, 3 T. R. 464. The question being as 
to that actual possession by a buyer of goods which is 
sufficient to bring to an end the vendor's power of stopping 
them in transitu^ it was said by Kenyon C.J. : — 

' As to the necessity of the goods coming to the " corporal touch'' 
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of the bankrupt [the buyer], that is *a more figurative expression, 
and has never been literally adhered to. For there may be a 
delivery of the goods, without the bankrupt's seeing them; as a 
delivery of the key of the vendor s warehouse to the purchaser.' 

1800. Chaplin v. Rogers^ i East 192. The question is as 
to the acceptance which is sufficient to validate a sale under 
the 17th section of the Statute of Frauds, and it is now said 
by Kenyon C.J. : — 

'Where goods are ponderous, and incapable as here of being 
handed over from one to another, there need not be an actual 
delivery ; but it may be done by that which is tantamount, such 
as the delivery of the key of a warehouse in which goods are lodged, 
or by a delivery of other indicia of property.' 

1809. Elmore v. Stone, i Taunt. 458, Mansfield (Sir 
James) C.J. : — 

' There are many cases of constructive delivery, where the price 
of the goods may be recovered on a count for goods sold and 
delivered instead of a count for goods bargained and sold. A 
common case is that of goods at a wharf, or in a warehouse, where 
the usual practice is, that the key of the warehouse is delivered, or 
a note is given addressed to the wharfinger, who in consequence 
makes a new entry of the goods in the name of the vendee, although 
no transfer of the local situation or actual possession takes place.' 

These dicta are occasionally cited to prove that our law 
knows some such thing as ^ symbolic delivery.' Really how- 
ever they show no retrogression from the intelligible position 
taken up by Lord Hardwicke. There is no virtue, as Lord 
Kenyon says, in ^ corporal touch ' or in sight. It is possible 
that a person may have perfectly real possession (both legal 
and physical) of things which are in a building that does not 
belong to him. If the goods are his and the owner of the 
building has delivered to him the key with the intention 
that he shall take the goods when he likes, then he may 
have sufficient power over the goods to allow of our saying 
that he has possession of them, that they have been delivered 
to him, and that within the meaning of the Statute of 
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Frauds he has actually received them. This doctrine is 
brought out by the case next to be noticed. 

1863. Gough V, Everard, z H. & C. i, ^7, L. J. Ex^ rjio. 
In this case the question was whether certain chattels were 
in the possession or apparent possession of a bankrupt within 
the meaning of the Bills of Sale Act of 1854 then in 
force. E. sold^to G. certain timber which was lying upon a 
private wharf belonging to E. ; there was a written agree-? 
ment concerning the sale which perhaps was a bill of sale 
within the Act ; E. became bankrupt, and thus the question as 
to possession arose. After the sale G. had obtained and kept 
the key of the wharf on his own behalf, having previously had 
the custody of it as E.'s agent. In argument it was urged that 
the timber had always remained in E.^s possession or apparent 
possession. ^The key* it was said ^was a mere symbol of 
possession which gave to the plaintiff that formal possession to 

• 

which the Act refers/ To this it was answered by Pollock 
C.B. : ^ The whole of the timber lying at the private wharf was 
sold to the plaintiff and the key gave him the acttial ipossession 
of it.^ The C.B, seems to have thought that even ^actual 
possession ' was too feeble a phrase. ^ As to the timber on 
the private wharf the plaintiff [G.] had actually sold part of 
it; the key of the wharf had been delivered to him and he 
had manual control over the timber.' There runs through the 
whole of the judgments the leading idea that the buyer had as 
much possession as he could have with regard to the nature of 
the subject-matter, and this was a real de facto possession, 
The delivery of a key then may give us not only ^ actual posses- 
sion ' in law as distinct from that ^ formal possession ' which 
was useless against the Bills of Sale Acts/ it may give us 
manual control, which is really a matter not of law but of fact. 
Of course all depends on the intention of the parties as mani- 
fested in other acts ; the delivery of a key may be a wretched, 
bit of pantomime as ineffectual as the delivery of a peppercorn, 
but it may be a substantial transaction which gives the 

^ This question does not arise under the Bills of Sale Act, 188 a, now in force. ' 
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deliveree that power over the thing which goes to constitute 
possession. 

1876. Ancona v, Rogers, i Ex. Div. 285. The question 
was whether certain furniture was in the possession or ap- 
parent possession of the grantor of an unregistered bill of sale 
at the time when she petitioned for liquidation. Mrs. Hewitt 
mortgaged the furniture in her house in Sussex to the 
plaintiff in the cause. Having given up this house she 
arranged to live with Horlock in his house in Cornwall 
called Ogbeare Hall in a portion of the house to be thereafter 
determined. She delivered the furniture to one Bishop to 
take to Horlock^s house. This Bishop did; Horlock was 
not at home, but his wife allowed the furniture to be placed 
in four rooms, and Bishop without any objection on the part 
of anybody locked the four rooms and took away the key* 
The Court of Appeal held that after this the goods were in 
the possession not of Horlock but of Mrs. Hewitt. In the 
judgment of the Court, delivered by Mellish L.J., there is 
the following most valuable passage : — 

* We will next consider whether the goods came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Horlock, and this depends upon the question, whether 
what took place at Ogbeare Hall amounted to a delivery of the 
possession of the goods by Mrs. Hewitt to Mr. Horlock as bailee to 
hold for her, or to a delivery of the possession of the rooms by Mr, 
Horlock to Mrs. Hewitt. This is a question of considerable nicety, 
but we are of opinion that what took place had the effect of a 
delivery of the possession of the rooms to Mrs. Hewitt for the 
purpose of keeping her goods in them. The delivery of a key is an 
ordinary symbol used to notify a change in the possession of the 
premises to which the key gives means of entrance. The possession 
[i. e. legal possession] of premises cannot be changed solely by the de- 
livery of a key, but where the delivery of a key is accompanied by an 
act which may amount to a change in the possession of the premises, 
the delivery of the key is strong evidence that it was the intention 
of the parties that the possession of the premises to which the key 
gives the means of entrance should be changed. It is true that in 
this case the key was not delivered to Bishop, but taken by him. 
But the rooms were appropriated by Mrs, Horlock to the reception 
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and custody of the goods, and no objection was made, then or after- 
wards, to the key being taken by Bishop, who was acting in the 
matter as the agent of Mrs. Hewitt. On the contrary, Mr. Horlock, 
on returning home, assented entirely to what had been done in his 
absence. Mr. Horlock was under no obligation to give Mrs. Hewitt 
possession of these rooms, and if he had dissented from what was done 
in his absence, and had opened the doors of the rooms, either forcibly 
or by another key, we think he would have re-obtained possession of 
his own rooms, and at the same time have obtained possession of 
Mrs. Hewitt's goods as bailee. There is however no evidence that 
he never did open the doors prior to [the date of the liquidation]. 
. • . We are of opinion, therefore, that Mrs. Hewitt was the only 
person who was in possession of the goods while they remained 
locked up in the rooms at Ogbeare Hall/ 

On this, two things may be noticed. First, there was 
in the case much more than delivery of a key, there was 
effective use of it on the deliveree^s behalf. Next, it is 
just because the delivery of a key^has no intrinsic efficacy 
that it is possible to raise, as has sometimes been done, the 
question what would happen if he who delivered the key 
intended all along to get at the goods by force or by means 
of another key, or did in fact so get at them. Thus in 
Meyerstein v. Barber, 1866 (L. R. Ot C. P. 5a), Willes J., 
speaking of the delivery sufficient to constitute a valid pledge, 
said: — 

* In many cases a symbolical delivery is held to be sufficient, — a 
symbolical delivery being equivalent to such a constructive delivery 
as will complete a pledge. If it were necessary that I should lay 
down as in a code all the series of circumstances which might be 
held to constitute a symbolical delivery, I should have desired more 
time to consider the matter. I should have liked to consider, 
amongst other cases, whether the delivery of the key of the ware- 
house in which goods are stored was or was not a sufficient sym* 
bolical delivery of the goods, and whether the claim of the person 
to whom it was given could be defeated by the fabrication of 
another key in order to deceive a second lender.' 

And again in Sanders v> Maclean, 1883 (11 Q,. B. D. 343), 
Bowen L.J. said : — 

F a, 
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' Can a person who has contracted to pay on delivery of the keys 
of the warehouse refuse to accept the keys tendered to him on thQ 
ground that there is still a third key in the hands of the vendor 
which, if fraudulently used, might defeat the vendee's power of 
taking possession? I think business could not be and is not carried 
on upon any such principle.' 

It seems by the decisions as to bills of lading drawn in sets! 
of three (and these were the subject of the judgments just 
cited), and by the judgment in Ancona v. Rogers,^ that if a 
vendor has delivered the key to the purchaser with the 
expressed intent that the purchaser may at any time get 
at the goods, the purchaser will have possession although 
the vendor really intends himself to get at the goods by 
means of another key. The vendor would clearly be estopped 
from denying that he intended the possession to pass; and 
the effect of his overt act as regards third parties cannot be 
altered by his secret intent. But this effect, as we have 
throughout maintained, is what we mainly have to look to in 
a question of de facto possession. 

On the whole, we have indeed the authority of Willes J. 
and Mellish L.J. for speaking of delivery by a warehouse 
key or the like as a symbolic delivery; but there is no real 
contradiction between this and what Lord Hardwicke said, 
' the key is not a symbol, which would not do.^ The key is 
not a symbol in the sense of representing the goods, but 
the delivery of the key gives the transferee a power over the 
goods which he had not before, and at the same time is an 
emphatic declaration (which being by manual act, instead of 
word, may be called symbolic) that the transferor intends no 
longer to meddle with the goods. It therefore excludes doubt 
as to the intent and effect of other acts which, standing alone, 
might be ambiguous. 

In the converse case of the owner of a locked box delivering 
the box but reserving the key, it has been held in modem 

* Above, p. 66. 
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times that the contents of the box were not thereby delivered.^ 
This does not need any further explanation. 

It is true that there remain apparently contrary dicta in 
decisions touching the ^ order and disposition clauses^ of 
the several Bankruptcy Acts.^ Decisions on these clauses, 
however, are not necessarily applicable to the doctrine of 
possession in general. It has never been law that goods 
which are in the possession of the bankrupt at the time of his 
bankruptcy are part of the assets distributable among his 
creditors. Much more than mere possession by the bankrupt 
has been required by every statute from the Act of 162^ 
downwards. The original Act^ required that the bankrupt 
should by the consent and permission of the true owner and 
proprietary have in his possession, order and disposition goods 
whereof he should be reputed owner. The last Act, that of 
1883,* requires that the goods shall be in the possession, order 
or disposition of the bankrupt, in his trade or business, by the 
consent and permission of the true owner, under such circum* 
stances that the bankrupt is the reputed owner thereof. 

Hence decisions^ upon these clauses have given rise to 
phrases which seem to imply that an owner may obtain 
possession of goods by merely doing all he can to obtain 
possession. Now it is perfectly true that if B.'s goods are in 
C.'s possession, B. can prevent their becoming assets in C.^s 
bankruptcy by doing all he can to obtain possession, or 
mdeed by doing very much less. They will not be assets in 
C.'s bankruptcy unless they are in C.^s possession by B.^s consent 
and permission, and B. can prevent their becoming assets by 
showing in any unequivocal way that he no longer consents 
to C.^s possessing them.* But apart from this it cannot be 

* Reddel v. Dobree (1839), ^o Sim. 344. 

' As the leading case of Ryallt;. Rowles (1749), i Ves. Sen. 548, i Atk. 165, 
in judgments of Bumet J., i Ves. Sen. 362, and Parker C.B., ib. 336, i Atk. 
176. 

' 21 Jac. I. c. 19. B. 10, II. 

* 46 & 47 Vic. c. 52. 8. 44. 

• West V. Skip, i Ves. Sen. 239, is an early instance ; see p. 2 44* 

• See e. g. Ex parte Harris, 8 Ch. 48 ; Ex parte Ward, 8 Ch. 144. 
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said that one gains possession by doing all one can to gain it. 
Certainly an unsucoessful effort made by the grantee of 
a bill of sale will not prevent the goods from being still in 
the grantor^s possession and liable to be treated as assets in 
his bankruptcy under the Bills of Sale Acts, for those Acts do 
not, like the Bankruptcy Act, say anything about the consent 
of the true owner.^ The true principle is not that a man is 
deemed to be in possession as a reward of diligence in 
endeavouring to get possession, but that, where possession 
in law is founded on de facto possession, the necessary and 
sufficient de facto possession is that which the nature of the 
thing dealt with admits of. 

. As concerning delivery of part in the name of the whole, it 
may take place and have effect as a delivery of the whole if 
such is the mind of the parties. There is not any rule or 
presumption of law that a partial delivery shall have such an 
effect. ^ It is now held that the delivery of part operates as a 
constructive delivery of the whole only where the delivery of 
part takes place in the course of the delivery of the whole, 
and the taking possession by the buyer of that part is the 
acceptance of constructive possession of the whole,' ^ i. e. 
possession by the hands of some one who now begins to hold 
as his agent. ^The delivery of a part may be a delivery 
of the whole if it is so intended,' but not otherwise^ and it 
seems that the burden of proof is on the party asserting such 
an intention.^ 

When part of a bulk of goods is delivered in the name of 
the whole, this is, as to the remaining bulk, a particular case 
of the change of possession by a change of the character in 
which they are held by the actual custodian. This branch of 
the subject is of such importance as to demand a separate 
section for its treatment. 



* See e. g. Ex parte Jay, 9 Ch. 697, 705 ; Ancona v, Rogers, i Ex. Div. 285, 

* WiUes J., Bolton ». L. & Y. R. Co., 1866, L. R. i C. P. 431, 440, 
' Lord Blackbum, Kemp v. Falk, 1882, 7 App. Ca. 573, 586. 
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§ 7. Delivery of goods hy attornment. 

The transfer of possession in goods^ as distinguished from 
property, is an incident in the performance of the contract of 
sale which is of special importance in two ways ; by reason of 
the Statute of Frauds, as regards the proof of the contract in 
certain cases ; and under the rules of the common law derived 
from the law merchant as regards an impaid vendor's rights. 
By the Statute of Frauds one of the alternative conditions 
on which a contract for the sale of more than 10/. worth of 
goods is 'allowed to be good' is the acceptance and actual 
receipt of some part of the goods. As Lord Blackburn has 
said, ' the receipt of part of the goods is the taking possession 
of them. When the seller gives to the buyer the actual 
controul of the goods, and the buyer accepts such controul, he 
has actually received them.'^ The modem decisions have 
settled that there is acceptance as well as receipt when the 
buyer begins to possess the part of the goods in question with 
reference to the contract of sale and as part of the goods 
designated by or appropriated to it, whether he intends to 
accept them absolutely or to reserve whatever rights the 
contract may give him of rejecting them as not according to 
sample, or the like.^ It is also held that there may be 
actual receipt by delivery to a common carrier for conveyance 
to the buyer, or to a warehouseman to hold subject to his 
direction ; the carrier is said to be the buyer's agent to receive 
though not to accept. This is at first sight anomalous. The 
Courts have looked more to the seller's parting with possession 
than to the buyer's acquisition of it. In fact the test is 
whether he has lost his lien.^ Thus, on the whole, acceptance 
and actual receipt mean a delivery of possession under the 
contract of sale; not necessarily, however, delivery to the 
buyer or his servant. Again, an unpaid vendor's lien is a 

^ Blackburn on Sale, Fart I, ch. 3, inii, 

« Page V. Morgan (1885), 15 Q. B. Div. aaS. 

' Cusack V. Robinson, 1861, i B. & S. 299, 30 L. J. Q. B. 261. 
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right to possess founded on the possession which he has not 
yet parted with, while the kindred but distinct right of 
stoppage in transitu can be exercised ' only whilst the goods 
are in an intermediate state — out of the possession of the 
vendor, and not yet in that of the purchaser/ ^ That is, the 
necessary condition of the vendor's lien is that the goods have 
not ceased to be in his possession ; that of stoppage in transitu 
is that the goods are in the possession of some one who holds 
them neither at the will of the vendor nor at the will of the 
purchaser, but has possession for the purpose of transmitting 
them from the vendor to the purchaser. So long as the goods 
are held on behalf of the unpaid vendor, he still has his 
lien, and the right of stoppage in transitu with its peculiar 
incidents and qualifications has not arisen. So soon as they 
are held on behalf of the purchaser, the right to stop in 
transitu is gone. It is therefore of capital importance to 
establish whether possession has been delivered, and if so in 
what character it has been received. 

The authorities both on acceptance and actual receipt 
within the Statute of Frauds and on the rights of unpaid 
vendors show that in several ways there may be a change of 
possession without any change of the actual custody. Such 
a change of possession is commonly spoken of as constructive 
delivery. 

I . A seller in possession may assent to hold the thing sold 
on account of the buyer. When he begins so to hold it, this 
has the same efEect as a physical delivery to the buyer or his 
servant, and is an actual receipt by the buyer ; ^ and this 
whether the vendor's custody is in the character of a bailee 
for reward or of a borrower.^ The important thing is his 
recognition of the purchaser's right to possess as owner, and 
his continuing to hold the goods either as the purchaser's 
servant or as his bailee with a possession derived from that 

* Blackburn on Sale, Part III, ch. 2, init. 

* Elmore v. Stone, 1808, i Taunt. 458. 

* Marvin v, Wallace, 1&56, 6 Ex. B. 726, 25 L. J. Q. B. 369. 
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right* On the other hand, acts of the buyer which treat the 
seller as his agent or bailee are evidence of receipt and 
acceptance as against the buyer : ^ though payment of ware- 
house rent, for example, to an unpaid vendor retaining the 
custody of the goods is far from conclusive to show that he 
has lost possession and his lien.^ According as the seller holds 
as servant or bailee, the transaction amounts to simple de- 
livery, or to delivery to the buyer ^mediately followed by 
redelivery to the seller as bailee. 

a. Possession may be delivered, while the goods are in the 
custody of a third person, by the agreement of the seller and 
buyer, with the assent of that person, that they shall be 
held in the name or on account of the buyer. This is de- 
scribed by the modem authorities as an ^agreement of 
attornment/ ^ 

There must be a complete assent of all three parties to the 
appropriation of specific goods to the buyer imder the con- 
tract, and it is to be noted, with reference to what has 
already been said of so-called symbolic delivery, that the 
transfer of indicia of title, such as delivery warrants, is not 
of itself sufficient.* ^When goods are in the hands of a 
warehouse-keeper for the seller, the mere giving a transfer 
order by the seller is not sufficient to change the possession, 
but when the delivery order is lodged with the warehouse- 
keeper and accepted by him, he then holds in future for the 
buyer, and any objection under the Statute of Frauds is then 
at an end/ * Where standing timber was sold by the owner 
of the land on the terms that the buyer was to remove it, the 
land being in the possession of a tenant, the buyer^s entry and 

* Castle V. Sworder, Ex. Ch. 1861, 6 H. & N. 828, 30 L. J. Ex. 310. 
There must of course be some positive act, see Evans r. Roberts, 1887, 36 
Ch. D.196. 

* Grice V, Richardson, 1877, 3 App. Ca. (J. C.) 319. But as to some of the 
language used, see Blackburn on Sale, 2nd ed. 341. 

* Godts V. Rose, 1855, ^7 C.B. 229, 25 L. J. C. P. 61 ; cf. Parke B. in 
Farina v. Home, next note. 

* Farina v. Home, 1846, 16 M. & W. 119, 16 L. J. Ex. 73. 

» Crompton J. in Castle v. Sworder, 6 H. & N. 828, 30 L, J. Ex. 310, 313. 
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cutting down some of the trees was decided to be an actual 
receipt.* 

In the same way goods may cease to be in transitu while 
they are still in the carrier's custody, if he attorns to the 
purchaser and holds no longer as carrier but as his agent. 
But such an agreement to hold the goods in a new capacity 
must, if relied on, be distinctly proved. It cannot be implied 
in or presumed from a contract of carriage made with the 
purchaser instead of the vendor. * When goods are placed in 
the possession of a carrier to be carried for the vendor, to be 
delivered to the purchaser, the transitus is not at an end, so 
long as the carrier continues to hold the goods as a carrier. 
It is not at an end until the carrier, by agreement between 
himself and the consignee, undertakes to hold the goods for 
the consignee not as carrier but as his agent. Of course the 
same principle will apply to a warehouseman or a wharfinger.^ ^ 
And 'the contract with a carrier to carry goods does not 
make the carrier the agent or servant of the person who con- 
tracts with him, whether he be the vendor or the purchaser of 
the goods.^^ 'The vendor has a right to stop in transitu 
until the goods have actually got home into the hands of the 
purchaser, or of some one who receives them in the character 
of his servant or agent. ^* 

3. Lastly, it is a possible though not very common case that 
the buyer is in possession of the goods as the seller's bailee* 
In this case there may be, upon an oral contract of sale, a 
sufficient acceptance and receipt of the goods by the attribution 
of the continuing custody to the holder's new character of 
owner.* It is a question of fact in every case whether such 



^ Marshall v. Green, 1875, i G. P. D. 35. There was another question as to 
which section of the Statute of Frauds governed the case. 

^ James L.J. (summing up the unanimous opinion of the Gourt), Ex parte 
Cooper, 1879, II Gh. Div. 68, 78. 

' Gotten L.J., Ex parte Eosevear Ghina Glay Company, 1879, 11 Gh. Div. 
560, 571- 

* James L. J. %b. at p. 568. 

^ Edan v, Dudfield, 1841, i Q. B. 303 ; Benjamin on Sale, § 173. 
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was the effect of the acts of the parties. Here there is no 
change of possession^ only a change in the character of the 
possession. But if a servant having goods of his master^s in 
his custody bought them from the master^ there virould be a 
change in the possession itself. 

It will have been observed that the question whether 
a partial delivery of goods operates as a delivery of the 
whole does not arise under the Statute of Frauds, as accept- 
ance and receipt of any part of the goods is by the words of 
the Statute sufficient ; though it must of course be an accept- 
ance and receipt with reference to the contract of sale as a 
whole. 

§ 8. Mistaken Delivery. 

We have seen that delivery is favourably construed iij^ 
accordance with the intention of the parties. And we have 
assumed the delivery to be rightful and rightfully made in so 
far as we have not considered what might be the effect of want 
of title in the deliveror, or want of a true intention to give 
and take delivery as between the parties. 

As regards the deliveror^s title, any defect or absence of 
rightful interest or authority on his part will certainly not 
prevent the deliveree from acquiring possession. In certain 
cases it will not prevent him from acquiring property, or the 
immediate right to possess, even as against the true owner. 
But the deliveror must have possession to begin with ; and this 
may be important in the case of land, where, as we shall see, an 
occupier without title by no means acquires possession by mere 
entry. He may acquire it by effective occupation, and then he 
has a wrongful estate in fee simple. But unless and until his 
wrongful seisin — wrongful as against the true title, but good 
as against all strangers — is by such occupation acquired and 
estabUshed, he has nothing to deliver. In this way it is 
possible for a trespasser who has entered without right, 
and has for the moment more physical power to exclude 
others than any one else, to be still incapable of giving 
even a possessory interest to a third person. Therefore 
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under the common law system of pleading it was not a 
good plea to say that when a man made an alleged feoffment 
he had nothing in the land. That was an argumentative 
general issue, and the only proper course was simply to deny 
the feoffment : ' sera chase a dire que il n^enf eoffa pas/ ^ 

What it is that passes by a particular livery (or by any 
form of assurance equivalent by statute or otherwise to livery) 
as to parcels or as to the interest conveyed, depends in the 
first instance on the words used and on their true legal effect. 
In modern practice, therefore, questions of this kind have to 
be determined, when they arise, by the general rules applicable 
to the interpretation of deeds. There may also be questions 
of fact, as explained above ,^ as to the identity or extent of the 
subject-matter possessed by the grantor and comprised in a 
particular description. 

The validity of a contract to sell land may be affected in 
various ways and degrees by mistake or misdescription, as is 
well known. This is a matter of personal rights, independent 
of the actual change of estate or possession, and does not 
concern us here. 

Questions might be raised as to the effect of personation. 
Consider first the case of conveyance by grant, statutory or 
otherwise. John, by pretending to be William (with stolen 
or forged letters of introduction, or the like), induces Peter 
to make and deliver to him, in his false name of William, 
a grant of Blackacre for the life of William, or in fee simple. 
It is clear that by this deed nothing passes to John. And if 
under colour of it John enters, he therefore enters either as a 
trespasser, or at best as a tenant at will to Peter. 

It would seem, further, that an actual livery of seisin 
by Peter to John (supposed to be William) would make no 
difference. Either John is a deforceor (for disseisor he. cannot 
be called, see Co. Litt. a77«, 33^^)) or he has merely the 

* lo Ed. IV. 8, 9, per Littleton ; Butler on Co. Litt. 330 6. Cf. Cooper v. 
Vesey, i88a, ao Ch. Div. 611, 623, 627. 

* P. 30. 
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possession of a tenant at will and no estate at all. Whether 
the true William could accept the grant so made is a further 
and distinct question. We are not aware, however, that such 
points have heen resolved anywhere in our authorities, or 
recorded as arising in practice. 

As regards the delivery or seeming delivery of goods under 
a mistake, induced or not induced hy fraud on the part of him 
who receives them, more serious and practical difficulties arise. 
These must be considered apart : and as the real difficulty is to 
draw the line between delivery and taking, the discussion is 
postponed until the general doctrine of taking has been 
stated, 

§ 9. Change of jpossesaion without consent. 

In speaking of change of possession without consent, we 
mean to exclude only that present consent of the parties 
which is essential to delivery, An entry or taking without 
immediate consent may be justified, or may purport to be 
justified, under a title or authority created by the dispossessed 
party himself. But even so it is practically more akin to 
an exercise of paramount authority than to acceptance from 
a willing transferor. 

In this sense, then, acquisition of possession without the 
consent of the former possessor may be of the following kinds : 

I • Rightful : which may be by title, 

(i) created by the former possessor, as when a mortgagee 
takes possession ; 

(ii) paramount, as when an abator has entered, and 
afterwards the heir enters, or when the true owner of goods 
retakes them. 

2, Justified or excused, 

(iii) by authority of law (distress, execution, and the 
like ; and, in some cases, public necessity) ; 

(iv) as being for the true owner^s benefit, or presumed so 
to be. 
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3. Wrongful : by trespass amounting to disseisin^ ouster^ 
or asportation. 

The difference between an assumption of possession which 
is fully rightful and one which is only justified or excused 
is that, according to the strict theory of the common law^ a 
possession which has once begun rightfully cannot after- 
wards become wrongful^ but a justified trespass has still the 
nature of trespass^ and if the justification ceases or &ils 
or is abused the possession not only becomes wrongful but 
is deemed to have been wrongful from the first; in the 
technical phrase the wrongdoer is a trespasser ab initio. 
It will however be convenient to speak of both possession 
by title and possession under a justification as rightful^ except 
when it is necessary to advert to this difference. Both 
branches of the rule are subject (besides the effects of modem 
legislation) to exceptions which can be accounted for only by 
the peculiar history of our criminal law. 

Wrongful asportation of personal chattels, when accom-^ 
panied by the wrongful intent described as animus fur andi^ 
constitutes the criminal offence of Larceny. 

The word 'taking^ is commonly appropriated to personal 
chattels^ but we shall find it convenient to use it now and then 
in a more general sense. 

§ 10. Entry or taking under title. 

The same physical relations to a thing, in kind and in degree, 
which suffice for the delivery of possession, seem to suffice 
for its assumption when the act is not wrongful. Thus where 
a man claiming land under the true title was out of seisin, but 
had a right of entry, his entry into any part of the land gave 
him seisin of all the land in the same county which, if put to his 
action, he could have recovered in the same action, provided that 
the entry was made in the name of the whole. And this rule 
is expressly stated by Littleton to follow a multo fortiori from 
the rule as to livery. ^ And where one has right to enter into 

' Litt. SB. 417, 418, and Coke thereon (252 5, 353 a). 
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a house, entry into any part of the house even with part of 
one's . body suflSees, as in the often cited case in the Book 
of Assizes, where the plaintifE * because he could not enter by 
the door, entered by the window, and when the one half of his 
body was inside the house, and the other out, he was pulled 
out ' ; which pulling out was the disseisin complained of. ^ In 
a much later case^ a person entitled as mortgagee to possession 
of a building went there with two men and caused the lock of 
the outer door to be taken ofE ; while one of the men was inside, 
the other putting on a new lock with the door half open, and 
the mortgagee on the doorstep, certain persons who till then 
had occupied under the mortgagor came and disputed the 
possession, and in time ejected the mortgagee. The House of 
Lords had no difficulty in holding that the mortgagee had 
gained possession, though ' in a rough and uncourteous way/^ 
and therefore could not be said to have no reasonable and 
probable cause for indicting his ejectors under the statute 
of forcible entry. As regards personal chattels it is clear that 
a mortgagee entitled to possession may acquire possession of 
them without any specific physical interference with their use 
and enjoyment ; hence for many years the Bills of Sale Acts 
contained special definitions and provisions for the purpose 
of protecting other creditors and purchasers against the effects 
of a possession which, though complete as between the parties, 
was not apparent to other persons. The Act of iSSst has 
adopted a different principle, and the questions of ^ actual,' 
'apparent,' and 'formal' possession which exercised the 
Courts for nearly a generation cannot now arise under a bill 
of sale given to secure the payment of money. 

It is on this principle now before us that possession in law 
follows the right to possess where physical possession is in 
dispute.^ And an adverse entry or taking by the person 
really entitled is conclusively deemed to be in exercise of his 

^ 8 Ass. 17, pi. 25. 

' Lows V. Telford, 1876, i App. Ga. 414, per Lord Calms at p. 419. 

' See the aathoriiies quoted p. 34 aboye. 
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rights since otherwise he might he liahle as a trespasser at the 
suit of a wrongful holder.^ 

On the other hand^ a person who enters without title gains 
possession only so far as his actual control extends^ nor does he 
acquire it as against the person entitled unless by actual 
ejection of that person or his servants^ or by facts amounting 
to acquiescence on the part of that person. A dismissed 
schoolmaster who, after giving up possession of the schoolroom, 
went in again the next day and occupied for eleven days, has 
been held not to be in possession.^ 

Mortgagees attempting to take possession before any 
default, and having done acts which would be ample to 
complete a rightful entry, have equally been held not to obtain 
possession. ^A man who is not entitled to take possession 
can obtain possession only of that which he actually lays 
hold of/ 3 

Again, physical entry by the person entitled has no legal 
effect if it takes place for a temporary and special purpose 
with the licence of the actual occupier. A disseisee does not 
recover his seisin by going on the land at the disseisor's 
invitation,* any more than a tenant at will is ousted by 
his landlord paying him a visit. A case of this kind from the 
lately published Year Books of Edward III. is curious enough 
to deserve quotation on this point. 

' And the tenant said, in evidence of the seisin, that the flather 
of the plaintiff had leased to him the tenements for the term of his 
life, and so he was seised etc. without committing any tort or 
disseisin. The plaintiff said that bis father died seised of tlie same 
tenements in his demesne as of fee, after whose death he entered as 
son and heir and was seised until by him disseised. And the 
Assise came and said that the father of the plaintiff gave the same 

* Plowd. 93 6, Co. Litt. 245 6. 

^ Browne v. Dawson, 1840, 12 A. & E. 624, 13 L. J. Q. B. 7. It is not a 
necessary consequence that an intruder in this position could not maintain 
trespass against a mere stranger. 

^ Ex parte Fletcher, 1877, 5 Ch. Div. 809; Mellish L.J. at p. 813. 

* Panel v. Moore (the Parson of Honeylape's case), Plowd. 91 6. 
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tenements which he had in the viU, of which he complains that he 
is disseised, to him who answers as tenant, to hold for the whole of 
his life, except a chamber in which he lay sick, and after seisin was 
delivered he gave him the chamber and removed into the hall and 
there died. The Assise was asked if when he entered the hall and 
there died he entered claiming a freehold to himself or if he 
entered by sufferance of the tenant : and the Assise said that he 
entered by sufiPerance of the tenant, without claiming anything to 
himself : wherefore it was adjudged that he [the plaintiff] should 
take nothing by his writ as to the land/ ^ 

So if I have lent a book to a friend, and being in his house 
or his chambers take up the book without any intention of 
determining the loan, the borrower's possession is not thereby- 
interrupted, but I am using my own goods, for the time being, 
as licensee of my own bailee. 

Entry on land 'with strong hand or with multitude of 
people ' is an oflfence under the Statutes of Forcible Entry, 
though the person so entering be entitled to possession. His 
entry however is in that case not a disseisin, and seems not to 
be in itself a trespass : though it would also seem that any the 
least force to the person used in the course of it is an assault, 
the breach of the peace being by force of the statute deprived 
of justification.^ ^ 

There does not appear to be any rule of law, statutory or 
otherwise, to prevent the true owner of goods from using 
whatever amoimt of force is reasonably necessary for their 
recapture, even as against a third person who has acquired 
them innocently with colour of title.^ 

§ 11. Erdrjf or Taking under Authority of Law, 

Where anything corporeal is taken under authority of law 
by way of distress or execution, troublesome questions of 
conflicting title may arise in various ways, but there is seldom 

* Y.B. II & la Ed. 3, ed. Horwood and Pike, 1883, pp. 46-47. 

' Newton v. Harland, 1840, i M. & G. 644; Harvey v. Brydges, 1845, 14 
M. & W. at pp. 442-3 ; Edwick v. Hawkes, 1881, 18 Gh. D. 199. See Pollock 
on Torts, 309-3x2. 

' Blades v, Higgs, 1861, 10 C. B. N.S. 713. 

a 
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much doubt as to the possession itself. There is a distinction 
however, formerly of importance, which still requires to be 
noted. When goods are taken in execution, the sheriff acquires 
a justified (but only justified) possession, and may therefore 
become a trespasser ab initio if he exceeds or abuses his 
authority even by detaining the goods after his justification 
has expired.^ Sut in the case of distress the goods are said 
to be ' in the custody of the law,' and the distrainor cannot be 
a trespasser, i. e. a wrongdoer to the actual possession, without 
some active interference.^ 

The sheriff's possession is sometimes said to be the possession 
of the law,^ but this is only a way of enforcing the point 
that it is not the execution creditor who acquires the posses- 
sion lost by the debtor ; the sheriff being the servant of the 
law, the figure of speech is harmless except when one has to 
attend to the particular distinction jiost mentioned. It is 
otherwise in the case of distress, where it has long been held 
that the owner, though deprived and rightfully deprived of 
the custody and use of the goods, retains the possession unless 
and until he finally loses the property. He is still the proper 
person to bring trespass against a stranger; the distrainor 
could only have a special action for rescue or pound breach. 
The pound is an 'indifferent place' as between the owner 
and the distrainor.* But it may still be doubted whether the 
modem doctrine that detaining goods after the justification 
for taking them has expired amounts to a new taking^ be 
not as contrary to the old authorities in the case of exe- 
cution as in that of distress. 

A peculiar kind of favoured taking under authority of law 
occurs in the execution of judgments against interests in land. 

^ Ash V. Dawnay, 185a, 8 Ex. 337, 23 L. J. Ex. 59. 

* West r. Nibbs, 1847, 4 C. B. 173, 17 L. J. C. P. 150 ; cp. 33 H. VI. 37, 
pi. 13. 

' See per Lord Esher M.B., Richards v. Jenkins, 1887, 18 Q. B. Div. 451, 455. 

* 30 H. VIL I, pL I, per Frowike C.J. And see p. 303 infra, 

' Ash V, Dawnay, supra. The earlier cases on trespass. a5 initio do not 
seem to have been there referred to. 
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Under a writ of elegit the sheriff is said to deKver the debtor's 
land to the judgment creditor. But there is no delivery, and 
nothing is done by the sheriff on the land itself. He holds an 
inquisition to ascertain the land and its value, and his return 
to the writ gives the creditor a right of entry and a peculiar 
chattel interest in the land, pecuhar in being such and passing 
to executors, although by the Statute of Westminster the 
second, which created it, the remedy of the assize of novel 
disseisin was expressly attached to it.' As regards equitable 
interests in land an order of the Court appointing a receiver 
has a corresponding effect. In the former case it is difficult, 
in the latter impossible, to ascertain that ^delivery in execution' 
or its equivalent has or has not taken place. The resulting 
danger to even the most diligent purchasers has only of late 
been brought into notice.^ We cannot go into details; but 
the broad result is that a purchaser may enter on the strength 
of a carefully examined and really good title, and without any 
fraud on the vendor's part, and be defeated by a paramount 
right created atthe last moment before his purchase, and without 
any means of notoriety. We have here a good illustration of 
the way in which changes in procedure and legal machinery 
affect the substance of the law. Before the development of the 
modem action of ejectment the purchaser's actual entry imder 
the vendor's conveyance would have signified much ; at this day 
it signifies practically nothing. Such cases illustrate also the 
constant tendency of the right to possession to acquire 
importance at the expense of possession itself. As Sir H. 
Maine pointed out in the last work published by him in his 
lifetime, this tendency has in modem European systems 
fulfilled itself, or seems in a way to be fulfilled, by the 
thorough-going substitution of a publicly registered, and in 
that sense notorious, title, that is, right to possess, for the 

* Co. 2 Inst. 396 ; Challis, R. P. 48 ; Elphinstone and Clark on Searches, 
64. 

* Re Pope, 1886, 17 Q. B. Div. 743; Elphinstone and Clark, op. city a, 

<55> 73- 
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notorious actual possession on which the earlier law of 
property was founded. It is true that title in the sense of 
English conveyancers means only evidence of right to posses- 
sion, or rather that sum of such evidence which is deemed 
practically safe for prudent men to act upon. But a registered 
title under a system of State registration is more than 
evidence ; it constitutes^ and is the only measure of, the right 
itself (though not necessarily an absolute right) which is 
guaranteed by the State, 

§12. Taking for the true owner'^g benefit. 

Taking for the true owner's benefit may occur in the case 
of a person who finds goods apparently lost. ' It is the law 
of charity to lay up the goods which do thus come to his 
hands by Trover, and no Trespass shall lie for this ; but where 
one takes goods where there is no such danger of being lost, 
or finds them before they are lost, otherwise it shall be/ ^ 

The theory of a finder's possession has however been 
greatly complicated in the law of larceny, as we shall see in 
the third Part of this Essay. 

Other cases of taking for the true owner's benefit (with or 
without the additional justification of the public safety) are 
depriving a madman of dangerous weapons, and the like. 

§ 18. Wrongful entry or taking. 

Under this head the first question seems to be what acts 
are sufficient to work the change of possession which might 
be called disseisin in all cases if we followed the language of 
the earlier authorities, but which we have to distinguish, 
according to more recent usage, as either ouster or disseisin 
(using the latter term in its larger sense) with regard to free- 
hold or copyhold hereditaments, ouster with regard to chattels 
real, and asportation with regard to personal chattels. 

With regard to land, however, this question has lost much 
of its practical importance. The old possessory actions 

^ Isaack v. Clark, 1615, 2 Bulstr. 306, per Coke G.J. at p. 312. 
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required actual proof of the disseisin complained of, or at least 
of an act whicli the plaintifB might treat as a disseisin if he 
pleased. But the action of ejectment in its modem form ^ 
tried the right to possession by means of the fiction that the 
nominal plaintiff, having entered under a lease made by the 
real plaintifE, was ousted by a mere stranger; and the real 
defendant was brought in by a rule of court upon the terms 
that he should ^confess lease, entry, and ouster, and insist 
upon his title only/ And when this form of action, from its 
greater convenience, became the general and accepted method 
of trying the title to the freehold as well as to chattel 
interests,^ disseisin or ouster ceased to be a principal fact. 
Possession remained and remains material as evidence of 
right to possess ; and in order to show that one man possessed 
at a given time it might and may be necessary to show that 
another man ceased to possess, and to fix the point of time at 
which his possession ceased. But this belongs, so to speak, to 
the accidents of fact and evidence that vary from case to case. 
The chief importance of such proof nowadays, if not the only 
importance, is in cases where long-continued possession is 
relied on as conferring a title under the Statute of Limi- 
tation. 

With regard to chattels the question remains important in 
criminal law, but, we believe, not elsewhere. The reader 
is referred to the third Part of this Essay for details. 

§ 14. Omter from land. 

To constitute a dispossession there must in every case be 
positive acts which can be referred only to the intention of 
acquiring exclusive control. As between neighbours there 
are occasional acts of interference which, even if not strictly 
justified by necessity, are naturally explained by the desire of 
the person doing them to protect his own undoubted property. 

^ Blackst. Comm. iii. 202, 203. 

' Blackst. Conun. iii. c. io« ad fin. t and see the oommon formB giyen in the 
Appendix. 
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Boundary fences, hedges, and the like, are often mended in 
this way without any claim of right: it is less trouble to 
repair the breach and say nothing than to call on an absentee 
owner or trustees to do so. Such acts are not adverse to the 
existing title, or rather are not acts of possession at all.^ 

Again, a boundary wall may, under special circumstances, 
belong to one person and a house built against it to another ; 
the owners and occupiers of the house can acquire a right 
to support for the house, but their occupation of the house 
will not of itself affect the possession of the wall.*^ Nay more, 
much stronger acts, leaving materials and refuse upon the 
land, and the like, are only evidence of possessory occu- 
pation ; they may be deprived of any such effect by proof of 
even slight acts of ownership in assertion of the true title, 
or by showing that the land was not capable of being actively 
used and enjoyed by the true owner. ^ ^ Acts of user are not 
•enough to take the soil out of the plaintiff . . . and vest it in 
the defendant; in order to defeat a title by dispossessing 
the former owner, acts must be done which are inconsistent 
with his enjoyment of the soil for the purposes for which 
he intended to use it/* ^ In deciding whether there has been 
a discontinuance of possession the nature of the property 
must be looked at . . . there can be no discontinuance by 
absence of use and enjoyment where the land is not capable of 
any enjoyment^ — as where it has been laid out for a road 
with a view to future dedication to the public as a highway.^ 

The same principles are applied as between occupiers of the 
surface and of mines beneath it. Where by grant or reservation 
the title and possession of mines and minerals has been sepa- 
rated from that of the surface (and we have seen that by the 
modem law since the Statute of Uses the possession is easily 

* See Searby v. Tottenham Ky. Co., 1868, 5 Eq. 409. 

* PhiUipson v. Gibfion, 1871, 6 Ch. 428. 
' Leigh V. Jack, 1879, 5 Ex. Div. 264. 

* BramweU L.J., 5 Ex. Div. at p. 373. 

' Cotton L.J., ib. at p. 274. Cp. Jacobs v. Seward, 187a, L. E. 5 H. L. 464, 
474> 478- 
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transferred without entry or any other physical act on the spot) 
the mere omission of the mineral owner to do anything with 
the subject-matter of his grant will not be a disseisin or 
dispossession of him in fcivour of the surface owner. Neither 
will his title be thereby affected. The Statute of Limitation 
^applies not to cases of want of actual possession by the 
plaintiff, but to cases where he has been out of it, and another 
in possession for the prescribed time.^^ A lease of mines and 
minerals to a tenant already in possession of the close puts 
him in effective possession of the mines, or rather couples his 
existing possession with a right of entry and use; and mere 
delay in exercising his right to take the minerals comprised in 
the lease cannot invalidate the title of himself or his assigns 
at any time during the term, so long as there has not 
been active occupation by some one claiming adversely.^ 

It is a peculiar incident of the estate of tenants in common 
that there cannot be a trespass as between themselves unless 
the act amounts to ouster ; for each of them is alike entitled 
to use and enjoyment (subject, it may be, to a subsequent 
duty of accounting for profits), and all acts of use and enjoy- 
ment in an ordinary course and according to the nature of the 
subject-matter are presumed, in obedience to a well-known 
principle, to be done in exercise of that lawful right. ^ 

§ 15. Artificial extension of the idea of disseisin. 

We have seen above * that the notion of seisin or possession 
is freely applied by the Common Law to many kinds of incor- 
poreal things, provided they be capable of exclusive enjoyment. 
Of such things rent and services incident to tenure are the 
most obvious examples, and rent is perhaps the most important. 

* Parke B., Smith v, Lloyd, 1854, 9 Ex. 562, 23 L. J. Ex. 194. See now 
Trustees* Agency Company v. Short, in the Privy Council, Aug. i, 1888, 
holding that where an adverse possession is abandoned before the time has 
run out the true owner's possession reverts. He need not do any act to re- 
store it. There is no one whom he can sue, and he cannot enter upon himself. 

■ Keyset?. Powell, 1853, a E. & B. 132, 22 L. J. Q. B. 305. 

* Jacobs V. Seward, 187a, L. E. 5 H. L. 464 ; Job v, Potton, 1875, ao Eq. 84. 

* PP- 3^, 49« 
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At the point we have now reached the question occurs : Can 
one be disseised of a rent 7 We are not without an authentic 
answer^ for Littleton has explained the matter with great 
clearness. One may be physically disseised of a manor when 
part of it is in demesne^ and such disseisin is a disseisin of all 
services incident to the manor if and so far as the tenants 
attorn to the disseisor;^ attornment^ being required (at 
common law) to complete the seisin of even a rightful alienee, 
is a fortiori required to complete an estate gained by wrong. ^ 

' But if one holdeth of me by rent service, which is a service 
in gross, and not by reason of my manor, and another that 
hath no right claimeth the rent, and receives and taketh the 
same rent of my tenant by coercion of distress or by other 
form, and disseiseth me by such taking of the rent: albeit 
such disseisor dieth so seised in taking of the rent, yet after 
his death I may well distrain the tenant for the rent which 
was behind before the decease of the disseisor, and also after 
his decease. And the cause is for that mch disseisor is not my 
disseisor but at my election and wUL For albeit he taketh the 
rent of my tenant etc., yet I may at all times distrain my 
tenant for the rent behind, so as it is to me but as if I will 
suffer the tenant to be so long behind in payment of the same 
rent unto me, etc. 

^For the payment of my tenant to another to whom he 
ought not to pay is no disseisin to me, nor shall oust me of my 
rent without my will and election, etc. For although I may 
have an assize against such pernor, yet this is at my election, 
whether I will take him as my disseisor or no. . . . And 
in this case if after the distress of him which so wrongfully 
took the rent I grant by my deed the service to another, and 
the tenant attorn, this is good enough.^ ^ 

There is not a real disseisin because there is no specific 
thing of which one can be said to be dispossessed ; and this, it 
will be seen, was as clear to Littleton as it can be to us. It 

» Litt. I. 587. > Co. Litt. 3Ja h. 

' litt. 88. 588, 589. Of. 8. 541, and Coke thereon, 306 6. 
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is not the lord's money that the tenant has paid to the 
wrongful claimant, and his duty to the true lord is unaltered. 
But, in order that the person wronged might maintain his title 
by the convenient remedy of the assize of novel disseisin, he was 
allowed, if he thought fit, to consider himself disseised ; much 
as at a later period in the history of the law plaintiffs were 
allowed to recover damages in the form of an action upon 
a fictitious promise for many causes of action which were 
in fact merely wrongful dealings with property. As the right 
owner may choose to admit himself out of possession by 
bringing an assize, so by making a grant over, on the other 
hand, he may make ^ a demonstration of his election that he 
is in possession.' ^ 

The doctrine of disseisin at election^ here concisely stated by 
Littleton in what appears to be its original form, was in course 
of time extended to corporeal hereditaments, and, as so extended, 
introduced great confusion. Time might run against a true 
owner out of possession, for the purpose of barring him of his 
remedy by action, either from an absolute disseisin, or from 
some act which not only was capable of being made a disseisin, 
but had in fact been made so by the true owner's election. 
As such election, however, generally took the form of an 
active assertion of title within a short time, the question 
would hardly arise in this latter case. On the other hand, 
an act of * disseisin at election,' if the right owner did not 
elect to be disseised, was no disseisin at all, and the de facto 
possession was said to be ' non-adverse.' This distinction was 
founded on a principle quite intelligible in itself, namely that 
a person who is lawfully in possession for a limited estate 
or interest cannot change the character of his own possession 
to the detriment of the true owner. A tenant for years could 
not make himself a disseisor for the same reason that a bailee 
could not make himself a trespasser by asportation in respect 
of the subject of the bailment. Even a person entitled to be 
on the land by reason of a right of common, and therefore 

* Co. litt. 333 6. 
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having neither exclusive possession nor right to possess^ has 
been held not to become a disseisor by claiming title to the 
soil and forbidding the true freeholder to exercise acts of 
ownership.^ 

However, the working out of the distinction became, in 
the hands of lawyers who had forgotten much of the old law 
and of its reasons, exceedingly perplexed; and the doctrine of 
^ non-adverse possession ^ was abolished by the modem Statute 
of Limitation passed in 1833,^ and, with certain modifica- 
tions as to the length of time needful to bar the right owner's 
claim,® still in force. The result, and doubtless the intended 
result, is greatly to diminish the importance of the character 
in which and the intention with which acts of apparent 
ownership are done.* 

In like manner it is unimportant, except in the case of 
concealed fraud, whether the right owner was or was not 
aware of the act of occupation from which time began to 
run against him.^ There must of course be a positive act of 
occupation to foimd an adverse title; mere non-user, even 
occasional or more or less continuing trespasses, will not do, 
as we have already seen. 

It would be outside the purpose of this work to discuss 
further the several provisions of these Statutes and the 
manner in which they have been judicially expounded.* 
This is a matter of special and minute interpretation, and 
does not admit of summary treatment. 

* 26 Ass. pi. 17: apparently the doctrine of disseisin at election was not 
then recognised. 

' 3 & 4 Wm. 4, c. 27. 
' 37 & 38 Vict. c. 57. 

* See Lyell v. Kennedy, 1887, 18 Q. B. Div. 796 : and oonvenely, as to the 
insufficiency of merely formal acts of entry and the like against a continuing 
adverse possession, Doe d. Baker v, Coombes, 1850, 9 C. B. 714, 19 L. J. 
C. P. 306. 

^ Bains v. Buxton, 1880, 14 C!h. D. 537. 

' See for detailed information and authorities the notes to Taylor d. 
Atkyns v. Horde, 2 Sm. L. C. 9th ed. 729 sqq. 



CHAPTER III. 

Possession and Title. 

§ 16. The Rights of Possessors. 

Existing possession, however acquired, is protected against 
any interference by a mere wrongdoer; and the wrongdoer 
cannot defend himself by showing a better title than the 
plaintiff^s in some third person through or imder whom he 
does not himself claim or justify. ^ Any possession is a legal 
possession ' — i. e. lawful and maintainable — ^ against a wrong- 
doer.^ ^ 

On the other hand, a plaintiff who seeks redress solely for 
wrong done to his right to possess is not favoured to the same 
extent. If his actual possession has not been disturbed by the 
act complained of, he may be defeated by showing that some 
one else, who need not be the defendant or any one through 
whom the defendant claims, had a better right to possess. 

Under the old procedure an actual possessor who had been 
dispossessed might sue either in trespass for the wrong to his 
possession, or in a form of action founded on right to possess 
(ejectment ^ for land, trover for goods). In the latter alter- 
native, his right, being derived from his own actual 
possession, was still not allowed to be disputed by a 
wrongdoer, and he had the same advantages as if he had 
sued in trespass. In other words, possession is equivalent 
to title as against a mere wrongdoer, and this is a sub- 
stantive rule of law not affected by forms of action. 
For the purpose of considering and applying decisions 
under the common-law system of pleading, or the modified 

^ Lord Kenyon G.J., Graham v. Peat, 1801, i East, 244, 246. 
' See p. 85, -above. 
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but still formal system of the Common Law Procedure Act — 
that is, down to 1875 — we must always examine whether the 
cause of action did or did not in fact include some act 
amounting to trespass if not justified. When it does not 
include any such act, and then only, the plaintiff must succeed 
on the merits of his right to possession, ^ the strength of his 
own title,^ as the phrase runs in the cases on ejectment; and 
he will fail if his own case discloses, or the defendant can 
prove, a better right elsewhere. 

If this distinction be carefully attended to, it will be found 
that some apparent conflicts between judgments of equal 
authority will disappear. Thus at first sight the Court of 
Common Pleas appears to lay down generally in Leake v, 
Loveday ^ that the ^ jus tertii ^ as it is called may be set up 
by the defendant in an action of trover, and the Court of 
Queen^s Bench to lay down no less generally in the later case 
of Jeffries v. G. W. R. Co.^ that it may no more be set up in 
trover than in trespass. But in the former case the plaintiff 
had never had possession of the goods in question; in the 
latter the defendants took them out of his possession, and 
the whole Court, as may be seen in their judgments, regarded 
this as the decisive fact. ^Possession with an assertion of 
title, or even possession alone, gives the possessor such a 
propeiiiy as will enable him to maintain this action [trover] 
against a wrongdoer.' ^ 

We are not concerned here to pursue the well-established 
doctrine that the plaintiff in trover, as in ejectment, must 
show an immediate right to possession, and that if he shows 
a title which is in any way conditional he must allege and 
prove that the condition has been satisfied.^ 

But it is material to observe that from an early time the 
action of trespass has been allowed not only to the person 

^ 1843, 4 M. & 6r. 97a, 12 L. J. 0. P. 65. 

' 1856, 5 E. & B. 803, 35 L. J. Q. B. 107. 

' 3 Wma. Saand. 96, approved in Jeffries v, G. W. B. Co. 

* See aathorities ooUeotedi a Wms. Saund. 93, 94. 
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whose actual possession is disturbed, but to the person, if 
such another person there is, who was entitled to resume 
possession at will. A lessor at will/ or a bailor where the 
bailment is not for a term or coupled with an interest,^ could 
always maintain trespass against a wrongdoer as well as the 
lessee or bailee. In the case of goods both bailor and bailee 
could maintain trover, for the bailee has in virtue of his 
actual possession a right to possess the goods as against every 
one but the bailor.^ 

§ 17. Title ly Possession. 

We have seen that possession confers more than a personal 
right to be protected against wrongdoers; it confers a 
qualified right to possess, a right in the nature of property 
which is valid against every one who cannot show a prior and 
better right. Having reached this point, the law cannot stop 
at protecting and assisting the possessor himself. It must 
protect those who stand in his place by succession or purchase; 
the general reasons of policy are at least as strong in their 
favour as in his, their case at least as meritorious. And the 
merits of a purchaser for value, who perhaps had no means of 
knowing the imperfection of his vendor's title, are clearly 
greater than those of the vendor himself. The qualified right 
of property which arises from possession must therefore be 
a transmissible right, and whatever acts and events are capable 
of operating to confirm the first possessor in his tenure must 
be capable of the same operation for the benefit of those who 
claim through him by such a course of transfer as would be 
appropriate and adequate, if true ownership were present in 
the first instance, to pass the estate or interest which is 
claimed. Hence the rule that Possession is a root of Title is 
not only an actual but a necessary part of our system. 

It is not enough to say that in the medieval law this 
principle was recognized; it was active and prominent. A 

* 19 Hen. VI. 45, pi. 94. ■ 48 E. III. 20, pi. 8. 

' Per Parke B., Manders v. Williams, 1849, 4 Er. 539, 18 L. J. Ex. 437, 

439- 
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disseisee who did not promptly assert his right was under 
ever-increasing difficulties as against the disseisor, and still 
more as against other persons claiming through him. The 
wrongful seisin acquired by a disseisor gave him a real though 
wrongful estate, a ^tortious fee simple^ valid against every 
one but the person truly entitled, and capable of being made 
rightful and perfect by a release from that person to the 
person in actual seisin.^ 

The heir of a disseisor who had maintained himself in 
seisin during his lifetime had not only seisin but an immediate 
right to seisin which he could enforce against the disseisee, 
the true owner himself, if ousted by him ; the question of the 
true title could be raised only iu other forms and by separate 
proceedings.^ We must not be too swift to call such a state 
of things archaic or anomalous. It is expressly recognized in 
the modem legislation of British India.^ 

It must also be borne in mind that both the facts and the 
law of the Middle Ages in England must have made really 
doubtful titles far more common than they are now. Defects 
which otherwise would have led to intolerable complication 
and interminable family quarrels were mitigated by requiring 
claimants out of possession to assert their claims without 
delay, on pain of finding it more and more burdensome, 
or, in time, practically impossible, to assert them later. 

But it is unnecessary to speak of the details of the old 
law. Readers who wish to know more of it may be referred 
to Mr. Maitland^s exposition.* The standing proof that 
English law regards, and has always regarded. Possession as 
a substantive root of title, is the standiug usage of English 
lawyers and landowners. With very few exceptions, there is 
only one way in which an apparent owner of English land 
who is minded to deal with it can show his right so to do; 
and that way is to show that he and those through whom he 

^ Liu. 8. 473. 3 Litt. 88. 486-488. 

• Specific Relief Act, I of 1877, 8. 9. 

* Hie Beatitade of Seisin, L. Q. B. iv. 24, 286. 
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claims have possessed the land for a time sufficient to exclude 
any reasonable probability of a superior adverse claim. 

In the modem law the position of a dispossessed owner has 
been greatly improved. His rights and remedies are un- 
affected by the number or (unless his interest be a purely 
equitable one) the nature of the transfers or devolutions of 
the adverse possessory title. On the other hand^ there comes 
a time, by force of the Statutes of Limitation, when he is 
deprived of the remedies and rights which he has omitted to 
use; and then he is deprived of them conclusively. The 
dispossessor or his assigns, if the adverse possession has been 
continuous, acquire from that time what has been called a 
parliamentary title. Not that any statute or rule of law has 
affirmatively made their estate indefeasible, but the negation 
of the true owner's right and title, which by the express terms 
of the Act^ are 'extinguished' at the determination of the 
period limited for the exercise of his remedies, has for all 
practical purposes the same effect. But what if the adverse 
possession has not been continuous 7 There may be disseisin 
upon disseisin and dispute within dispute. It would be 
possible at first sight to suppose that, as between a succession 
of independent occupiers who were all wrongdoers as against 
the true owner, the law must be indifferent, with the 
result of conferring an absolute title upon the person who 
happens to be in possession when 'the time of limitation 
expires. Reflection, however, shows this to be contrary to the 
reason and principles of the law. Possession being once 
admitted to be a root of title, every possession must create a 
title which, as against all subsequent intruders, has all the 
incidents and advantages of a true title. William is the 
possessor and apparent owner of a house; in that house he 
dies ; we will suppose him to die intestate. John, wrongly 
supposing himseK to be entitled as the heir of William, enters 
and occupies the house. Peter is really William's heir, but 
ignorant of the facts; in course of time, having obtained 

* 3 & 4 Wm. 4, c 37, i. $4. 
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information and advice, he sues John. It turns out that 
William had disseised Giles the true owner, by mere en-r 
croachment or in some other way, and would have had no 
answer to an action brought by Giles or his assigns to recover 
the land. But since William^s death the period of limitation 
has expired, and the right of Giles is extinguished. Can 
John use this as a defence against Peter? No, for the 
statute has nothing to say, for better or worse, about the 
person in actual possession, or the relative worth of the 
qualified rights to possess which may have arisen while time 
was running against the true owner. It says that Giles, and 
those who have or would have had his estate, shall not from 
henceforth sue any one, it does not say that Peter shall not 
sue John. Whether some one else has a higher title or not, 
Peter has a better title than John, as he would have had 
though the true owner's claim were still enforceable. In the 
language of the modem authorities, * possession is good title ' 
— nothing less — ^ against all but the true owner.' ^ 

As to the substance of those authorities, it has been 
repeatedly held in cases of ejectment, an action where the 
right to possess is clearly and solely in issue, that possession 
even for a short time is a good title against all subsequent 
intruders. One year's possession under a lease has been held 
to be enough, though the lessor's title was not shown.^ Ten 
years' possession has been decisive even against several years' 
subsequent possession under colour of title.^ And it has been 
adjudged, expressly on the analogy of the old law, that when 
a man occupying without title purports by his will to settle 
the land so occupied, that settlement is effective as regards all 
persons not claiming under the true title, and governs the 
possessory title (which meanwhile may be perfected by lapse 

* Asher v, Whitlock, 1865, L. R. i Q. B. i, 6. Cf. Board v. Board, 1873, 
L. R. 9 Q. B. 48, decided on the ground of estoppel as between persons claim- 
ing under a common root of title. 

' Doe d. Hughes t^. Dyeball, 1829, Moo. & M. 346. Of. Doe d. Pritchard 
V. Jauncey, 1837, 8 C. & P. 99. 

' Doe d. Smith v. Webber, 1834, i A. & E. 119. • 
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of time) exactly as it would govern a title good from the 
first.^ ^A person in peaceable possession of land has, as 
against every one but the true owner, an interest capable of 
being inherited, devised, or conveyed/ ^ 

In accordance with these principles, the possession relied on 
as evidence of title must be continuous in itself ; a claimant 
cannot tack together successive occupations, however peaceable, 
which are not connected as of right. And the attempt to do 
this will even invalidate a claim which might have stood on 
the relative merits of the existing possession alone. A man 
occupied land for several years, but less than the period of 
limitation, and died leaving children, and without having 
disposed of his possessory interest; his widow entered and 
occupied for several years; she was ousted by a person 
claiming under a prior title, which however was barred by the 
statute. Thereupon she brought ejectment, but it was held 
that, as her title was bad on her own showing, she could not 
recover, though if she had merely shown her own possession 
she would have established her case.^ 

A possessor without title agreed with a railway company 
for the sale of land which he had occupied for a time short of 
the period of limitation. He failed, of course, to show a good 
title; the money was paid into Court under the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, and the company executed a deed 
poll under the same Act to vest in themselves all the estate 
and interest of the vendor. After the expiration of the 
statutory period the representative of the true owner claimed 
the purchase-money. Hall V.C. held* that the money 
i-epresented the actual right and interest of the vendor — ^a 

* Agher v. Whitlock, 1865, L. R. i Q. B. i. 

' Markby, arg. ib. at pp. 2, 3. It seems to me that there is not any real 
authority for allowing a mere wrongdoer to set up an extraneous title para- 
mount against a possessory title prior to his own entry. The strongest case 
against the view here taken is Nagle t^. Shea, 1874, Ir. Rep. 8 C. L. 224 ; but^ 
the decision was not unanimous, and anyhow it cannot in an English court 
outweigh Davison v. Gent, 1857, i H. & N. 744, 26 L. J. Ex. 122. 

'Doe d. Carter v. Barnard, 1849, 13 Q. B. 945, 18 L. J. Q. B. 306; see 
observations of Mellor J. in Asher v. Whitlock^ L. R. i Q. B. at p. 6. 

* Ex parte Winder, 1877, 6 Ch. D. 696, 703. 

U 
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most valuable right and interest which could have been sold 
in the market, although he had not yet the full statutory 
title ; ' and that accordingly he and his assigns were the only 
persons entitled to it. No question of the title to the land 
itseK was before the Court. It is submitted that the Statute 
of Limitation operated to make the possessory title absolute in 
the railway company no less than it would have done in 
favour of the vendor, had he continued in possession. For it 
is the very case put by the Court in Doe v, Barnard, where 
they say : ^ ^ Probably that would be so [i. e. the expiration of 
the statutory period would give a good title to the person 
in possession] if the same person, or several persons, claiming 
one from the other by descent, will or conveyance, had been in 
possession for the twenty years.' 

Where there is no continuous possession 'either by the 
same person or several persons claiming one from the other,' «. 
the result seems to be that the relative position and priority of 
inchoate titles acquired by any number of persons within the 
period of limitation remain unafEected by the extinguishment 
of the true owner's right, and the person who happens to be in 
possession derives no advantage from that extinguishment 
as against any one whose right is not specifically barred. 

There is a decision of Lord Romilly's,^ dealing with 
complicated facts, which offers some difiiculty. Careful 
examination will show that it is quite consistent at any rate 
with Doe v, Barnard,* and proceeds, to a certain extent, on the 
same lines. That case, it is true, was not cited, and Lord 
Romilly seems to have supposed that the common law would 
be otherwise. But in fact he did exactly what the Court of 
Queen's Bench had done; he refused to allow the tacking 
together of two successive possessions not continuous in right. 
Then the legal estate was in a trustee who submitted to hold 
on behalf of the true equitable title, as it should be determined 

* 15 Q. B. at p. 952. ^ Jb. at p. 953. 
' Dixon V. Gayfere, 1853, 17 Bear. 421 ; see eepecially at pp. 429, 43a 

* Note 3, last page. 
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by the Courts and the actual possession was in the Court by 
the hands o£ its receiver. Accordingly the Court, admitting 
that ^if the trustee had entered into possession, and had 
claimed to do so beneficially, it would probably have been very 
difiicult to have dispossessed him/ pronounced in favour of 
the heir of the equitable owner, notwithstanding that the 
statutory period had long since run out against him. ^ The 
statute which imposes a bar against the institution of a suit 
after twenty years to recover possession does not impose any 
bar upon the Courtis declaring who is entitled to an estate 
which is in the possession of the Court itself/ It seems 
questionable whether the heirs of the first disseisor did not 
acquire an equitable right to the possession good against every 
one but the true owner, and good even as against him on the 
expiration of the statutory period. If they did, it does not 
appear how the supervening possession of the Court affected 
their rights. On this ground the correctness^ of the decision 
seems doubtful, and has been doubted.^ 

Before the modem Statute of Limitation it was correctly 
held that, where A. had occupied under a wrongful title for 
more than twenty years, and B. the person rightfully entitled 
had entered upon A/s death, C, the remainderman under A.^s 
title, had not as plaintiff any right to the possession as against 
B. For B. had actual possession, and his legal right, though 
he might not have been able to assert it as plaintiff, was not 
extinguished.^ And such, it would seem, is still the rule as to 
personal chattels.^ 

It must be remembered that the title conferred by possession 
is (apart from the statute) a title only against wrongdoers. A 
person who is lawfully dispossessed has no subsequent remedy 
against a third person not claiming through a wrongdoer. 

In Buckley v. Gross * the plaintiff had made spoil of certain 

^ Darby & Bosanqiiet on Stat, of Lim. p. 392 ; Dart, V. & P. 6th ed. i. 465. 

' Doo 17. Beade, 1807, ^ East, 353. Observe that here, as in Doe r. 
Barnard, supra, the plaintiff showed the weakness of his own title. Other de- 
otsions, at first sight difficult to reconcile with general principles, may, in my 
opinion, be explained in the same manner. 

• % 19, below. * 1863, 3 B. & S. 566, 32 L. J. Q. B. 129. 

H % 
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tallow which ran down the sewers in the great fire in Tooley 
Street. He was charged (in the opinion of the Court, not 
unreasonably charged) with stealing it; the charge was 
dismissed, but the police magistrate, under statutory powers, 
ordered the tallow to be detained ; afterwards, and before the 
expiration of the time named by the same statute in that 
behalf, it was sold by the Receiver of Police to the defendant. 
It was held that, the detention being lawful, the receiver and 
the purchaser claiming through him were accountable only to 
the true owner, if to any one. When the plaintiff was 
lawfully deprived of possession, his whole possessory right and 
title, such as it might be, was determined : and it was 
immaterial for that purpose whether the subsequent sale to the 
defendant were regular or not. 

§ 18. The Effect of Mistake on Delivery of Chattels. 

We may now return to the consideration of some points 
which were postponed for reasons above mentioned.^ 

Delivery of a chattel with consent, that is, a handing over 
of it by the possessor with intent on his side to give, and on 
the other side to receive, lawful possession of that chattel 
either as incident to an intended transfer of the property, or 
in some other right, works a lawful transfer of possession. And 
the character of the possession so transferred is not altered 
by any subsequent conduct or intention of the transferee.^ 

But a delivery which has all the outward marks of consent 
may fail of this result in divers ways, by reason of abnormal 
conditions which preclude the existence of true consent. These 
conditions are summed up under the general name of Mistake; 
they may or may not be complicated with Fraud. Not every 
fraud or mistake has such an effect, for a real though voidable 
consent (and consequently a real transfer of rights of property 

' P- 77- 

^ The cases to which the doctrine of trespass ah initio applies are not really 
exceptions to this rule. Possession taken by authority of law without consent 
is trespassory at all times, but the trespass is justified so long and so long 
only as the authority is not abused. 
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■J ^' «* .a 

or possession or both, which may become ib^fevOfiable as against 
innocent third parties) may be induced by the^cr^Ktuses. 
I. Mistake as the interest to be transferred. ^ • y \ 
The giver intends to pass possession for a limited purpose, 
or property on a specific trust. The receiver intejidsVto 

c ^ *» 

receive possession for the purpose of exercising unliir>ijfc;§|j^ 
dominion. Here the question of honest mistake will hardly 
arise in practice. If the receiver reasonably believes the giver 
to intend to pass the property, it must be (unless in some very 
abnormal case) that the giver has entitled him so to believe, 
and therefore cannot be heard to say the contrary. If the 
receiver, knowing the giver*s real intention, intends to obtain 
the thing in order to convert it to his own use, there is no 
real consent and no transfer of rightful possession. The 
intent with which the receiver apprehends the thing is 
repugnant to that with which the giver puts it in his power ; 
he therefore takes as a trespasser, and may be a thief. As in 
every case of taking by trespass {de bonis asportatis) he 
acquires possession in law, though a wrongful possession, as 
distinguished from bare physical detention or custody. 

This is the case of obtaining possession by a trick, as dis- 
tinguished from obtaining property by false pretences. The 
rule is well established.^ 

Where the giver does intend to pass property to the receiver, 
being induced thereto by some false representation of the 
receiver not affecting the substance of the transaction itself, 
there is a real though not finally valid consent; the agreement is 
voidable on the ground of fraud, but not void, and third parties 
giving value in good faith may acquire irrevocable rights 
under it; and the offence committed, if any, is not theft but 
obtaining by false pretences. This also is well settled. The 
difficulties in particular cases are really difficulties of fact. 

Conversely, it is possible that the giver intends to pass a 

* E. g. R. V. Gamble, 1872, L. R. 2 C. C. i (obtaining a sovereign under pre- 
tence of getting change for a debt of sixpence ; clearly larceny of the sovereign, 
not of I9«. 6d.f but error on this point in the indictment is amendable^ 
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g^reater interest Ithan* the receiver intends to acquire ; as if a 
specific chat|CeJ,»«ky a horse or a book, were delivered with the 
purpose ofgilt, but accepted on the supposition of a bailment 
on lokit (as might happen from the use of ambiguous words, 
sutA«^;*^ Keep it as long as you please '). Here it is certain 
;*t45^ lawful possession passes, for to that extent there is real 
.jCDnsent.^ It seems that property does not pass unless and 
until the receiver knows and assents to the full intention of 
the giver. We are not here concerned to inquire what 
personal obligations between the parties may arise from facts 
of this kind. 

II. Mistake as to the identity of the thing delivered. 
I. Peter and John are collectors of ancient coins. Each 
has duplicates of a coin of which the other has no specimen. 
John proposes to Peter an exchange of duplicates, and Peter 
assents. Peter, intending to hand one of his duplicates to 
John, by mistake hands to him a coin of similar general 
appearance, but in fact a different and much more rare and 
valuable specimen. 

If John at the moment perceives Peter^s error, and takes 
the coin with the intention of appropriating it to his own use, 
he certainly does n<?t acquire property. Much less, indeed, 
than a total mistake as to the identity of the object would 
prevent property from passing. * Si a^s pro auro veneat, non 
valet.^^ It can make no difference whether the intended 
transaction were sale, barter, or gift. Again, he does not 
acquire possession by consent, for there is not any intention to 
give possession otherwise than as incident to property. This 
is a point easily overlooked, but one cannot see how an 
ineffectual intention of the owner to pass property should 
have a different effect which he did not intend. Either he 
transfers all the interest which he was capable and desirous of 
transferring, or he does not transfer any lawful interest at all. 

^ Cp. Hill V, Wilson, 8 Cli. at p. 896. That was the case of a money 
payment, so that property passed also. 
' XJlpian^ D. 18. I. de cont. empt. 14. 
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Again, the principle would be the same if the intention were to 
pass not property but only possession, as if John had asked 
for the loan of a coin to compare with one in his own 
collection. Only • the absence of active deception on the 
receiver's part distinguishes this from the case of obtaining 
by a trick. In every form in which these conditions can be 
varied there is equally no real delivery, for want of a 
concurrent intention of the giver to hand over and of the 
receiver to accept the same thing. Thus there is a merely 
trespassory taking, and a felonious one if the other elements 
of theft be present. 

If John is not aware of the mistake, but receives the coin 
into his power believing with Peter that it is the coin which 
Peter intends to give him, the case is more difficult. 

a. Some will say that John acquires lawful possession, 
founding their opinion on the general tendency of the Common 
Law to favour a physical possessor who is not in bad faith. 
But this is difficult to maintain, for there is still no intention 
to give or receive the thing actually given and received. 
It may be said that Peter means at all events to deliver 
the specific coin which passes from his hand into John's. 
But this, it is submitted, is not so ; he means to hand it over, 
not at all events, but only in so far as he deems it (without 
doubt or suspicion of error, as we suppose) to be something 
which it is not. There might be circumstances showing 
an intention to take the risk of error, and therefore to hand 
over the thing at all events : as if the coin were in a box, and 
some one said to Peter, ^ Are you sure the right coin is in that 
box ? ' But we conceive that any question so raised would be 
a question of pure fact. Mistake in any proper sense is 
excluded where there is a conscious doubt accompanied with an 
alternative intention or authority which is to be appropriated, 
so to speak, according to the event. Such is a possible and 
real case when a mass of unsorted documents is handed over 
for examination to a person who will be entitled to keep or use 
some of them and not others. 
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h. Others will say that John does not acquire possession at 
all, but a mere detention like the custody of a servant, or the 
temporary power of a guest or licensee over the things he 
is allowed to use. On this view the thing is in a manner lost 
to Peter, but still is in his legal possession ; and when John 
discovers the truth, but not before, the possession is changed, 
John being in the position of the man who finds an object lost 
but not abandoned by the true owner. The character of the 
possession acquired by John will depend on the intention with 
which he keeps the coin. The nature of that intention is 
a matter of fact ; his subsequent conduct may be evidence of 
it : but if it is once established that he took possession with a 
lawful intention, his possession is not only legal (i.e. true 
possession, not bare detention) but, for the purpose at least of 
excluding criminal liability, rightful, and no kind or amount 
of subsequent wrongful intention or conduct will make the 
taking trespassory. 

This is a plausible view, and seems at first sight the only 
alternative to that first mentioned. But there are considerable 
difficulties in accepting it, or at any rate its logical con- 
sequences. If any mere wrongdoer takes the coin (or other 
thing as the case may be) from John before John has discovered 
what it really is, then John has not, on this theory, any 
remedy in his own name, for he has never had legal possession. 
Again, if John while still in ignorance mislays the thing, 
it would seem that a finder who supposed the thing to be 
John's would do no wrong to John by converting it to his own 
use. One can hardly doubt, notwithstanding, that in practice 
John would be put, if necessary, on the footing of a lawful 
possessor as against the supposed mere trespasser, whether by 
taking or by finding and appropriation. But then we should 
have to add this to the number of cases where possessory rights 
and remedies have been anomalously conceded to persons 
not in possession. And it is not convenient to multiply such 
anomalies. Again, I buy a hundred eggs for ready money. 
The seller thinks he delivers to me, and I think I receive^ 
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a hundred eggs and no more ; the seller has made a mistake 
in counting, which is not perceived by me^ and in fact I get a 
hundred and one. Can it be said that I have lawful possession 
of a hundred eggs and a bare custody of one ? And if so, of 
which one ? And if a stranger without colour of right takes 
away the whole hundred and one, who is the proper person 
to sue or prosecute? Again, a solicitor at Liverpool sends 
the papers in a cause to counsel in London. A private letter 
unconnected with the cause is by accident put up with 
the papers. The counsel will forthwith return it after the 
least examination that is required to satisfy him that it 
was not meant for him. But can it be said that he never 
acquires possession of the letter ? 

c. There remains a view which is in appearance over-subtle, 
but which avoids most of the difficulties of the preceding ones. 
John acquires a possession like that of a person who takes 
without the consent of the previous possessor under justifica- 
tion of law. The possession, being without consent, is of 
a trespassory nature, but is excusable so long as it is exercised 
in good faith; that is, Peter having himself contributed to 
the mistake, is estopped from treating John as a wrongdoer, 
unless and until John with knowledge and of purpose dis- 
regards Peter's title. As regards third persons, John has all 
the rights of a possessor. As regards Peter, the ambiguous 
character of John's possession is defined for better or worse 
when he discovers the truth. If John elects to hold in 
Peter's interest (as by taking measures to restore the object to 
Peter), his possession becomes rightful; in fact he is in 
the position of an involuntary bailee, with the responsibility 
of that position, but free from any other. If he elects to con- 
vert the thing to his own use, he becomes a trespasser without 
qualification, and (as in the case of a justification by law 
being abused) his possession is deemed to have been trespassory 
throughout. The conversion, therefore, may be felonious. 

It is submitted, on the whole, that this is the true view. 
It is not more subtle, at worst,^ than the analogous doctrine of 
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trespass ah initio. It is believed to be more nearly consistent 
with all the authorities than either of the other two, and less 
productive of inconvenient consequences. The application of 
it gives full protection to honest mistake, and does not protect 
dishonesty. 

2. Cases may be put of a one-sided mistake without fraud, 
as where John expects from Peter delivery of a certain kind 
of thing, but has no means of verifying the correspondence 
of the thing actually delivered with Peter^s intention or 
authority.^ This does not appear to make any difference 
in John^s position beyond one of fact, namely, strengthening 
the presumption of good faith on his part. 

III. Mistake as to the person. 

I. With regard to the person to whom a thing is delivered : 
Peter may deliver a thing to John by mistake : 

a. in that he knows he is delivering to John, but 
erroneously supposes John to be entitled to delivery in his 
own right: 

b. in that he supposes John to be another person, as 
William or Andrew (or a person whose name is unknown to 
Peter, but who is ascertained by some attribute which John 
has not), and intends to deliver only to that other person : 

c. in that he knows he is delivering to John, but 
erroneously supposes John to be entitled to delivery in right 
of William or Andrew. 

In all these cases John may receive the thing in good faith 
or not. In each case we shall first suppose him to receive in 
good faith, and then consider how the result is afiEected by 
bad faith on his part. 

a. In the first case it seems that there is a real consent, 
though founded on a mistaken reason, and that lawful 
possession is transferred; but this is subject to the question 
whether Peter, if not acting in his own right, has power to 
transfer possession to any one but the person really designated 
or entitled. But if John is at the time aware of the mistake^ 

^ See per Bramwell B., L. E. 2 C. 0. at p. 56. 
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this will prevent any real consent from taking place, and the 
case is like that of obtaining property by a trick, that is, John 
acquires a merely trespassory possession. 
* b. In the second case it seems that there is an outward act 
without any real consent. With regard to the results, the 
same views may be held, and the same arguments used, as 
with regard to the delivery of a wrong thing to the right 
person under a common mistake : and we submit, for similar 
reasons, that John acquires a possession which is provisionally 
excusable, and becomes either rightful or merely trespassory 
according to the intent with which he acts on discovering the 
truth. If John receives the thing in bad faith, knowing 
and taking advantage of Peter's mistake, he takes as a tres- 
passer without excuse. 

c. In the third case it seems at first sight that there is a 
delivery to the person intended, though under a mistake as to 
his title, and that accordingly lawful possession is transferred. 
Something might be said for this ; and it might also be said 
that an intention to deliver to the man John cannot be 
satisfactorily distinguished in point of fact from an intention 
to deliver to the person representing William or Andrew, and 
namely to John as being (in Peter's mistaken belief) that 
person, such a distinction being too fine for practical justice 
to take account of. But experience shows the distinction to 
be practicable for juries as well as judges. Taking it as 
ascertained that Peter's mind was to deliver to John as 
bearing and exercising the rights of William or Andrew, and 
not otherwise, we see that there is fundamental error as to 
the legal person though not the natural person of John. We 
<3ah see this more clearly by supposing (as is not unlikely) 
that the name and person of John are previously unknown 
to Peter, and Peter deals with him simply and solely in the 
name and as having the authority of Andrew or William. 
It is not the case of an intentional delivery upon a mistaken 
reason, but is like that in which Peter mistakes John for 
Andrew or William in person. John therefore acquires a 
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possession of the same character as in the last case^ and^ if 
morally innocent in its inception, modifiable for better or 
worse in the same manner. 

2, With regard to the person by whom a thing is 
delivered. 

It is a rare but not impossible case that Peter delivers a 
thing to John, who means to accept delivery of such a thing, 
but only from some certain person who is not Peter. This 
may have embarrassing results as to the mutual personal 
rights of the parties, but it seems that the possession, or 
both possession and property, as the case may be, will not be 
prevented from passing according to the intention with which 
delivery was made.^ The only alternative would be to say 
that the receiver holds the thing as a bailee, but is excusable for 
acting as owner until he discovers the mistake ; but consent 
as to the giver^s person on the part of the receiver has never 
been held material, and such a view would lead to grave 
complication where rights of third parties intervened. 

We have purposely stated the questions and conclusions, 
thus far, as matters of principle and without reference to 
authorities in detail. 

A. It is needless to recapitulate the familiar authorities 
as to obtaining possession by a trick on the one hand, and 
obtaining property by false pretences on the other : though it 
may be a question whether many cases where the facts 
amounted to theft have not been dealt with (and rightly, as a 
matter of practical caution) as cases of obtaining by false 
pretences. 2 

B. The authorities as to mistaken dealing with property 

^ Boulton V. Jones, 1857, 2 H. & N. 564, 27 L. J. Ex. 117 (goods supplied 
by a successor to the business of the person to whom the order was addressed, 
without notifying the change). 

^ Thus it seems to follow from the decision of the House of Lords in 
Cundy v, Lindsay, 3 App. Ca. 459, that Blenkam never had either property 
or lawful possession in the goods obtained by him, and therefore might have 
been convicted of stealing them : he was tried and convicted for obtaining by 
false pretences, see i Q. B. D. 349. 
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have been only gradually developed, and it cannot be said 
that a final conclusion is reached. 

It is settled that if A. delivers to B. a desk or bureau con- 
taining valuables the presence of which is not known either to 
A. or to B., this does not give a rightful possession of the 
valuables to B., even if the absolute property of the desk or 
bureau has passed, unless it was in fact the intention at the 
time of delivery that B. should acquire all the contents known 
or unknown.^ It is also settled that if a man, without being 
aware of it at the time, takes another's goods which are mixed 
by accident with his own, that other not consenting or con- 
tributing to the mistake, he acquires a possession which is 
trespassory, and may become felonious by the subsequent 
addition of animus furandi.^ Of course he is not guilty of 
theft without that addition, but it seems that, as the taking 
wias by a voluntary though unintentional act, he is civilly a 
wrongdoer throughout; unless, perhaps, the accident of con- 
fusion could be shown to be inevitable. As to the application 
of the principle in criminal law, the older authorities certainly 
regard an ambiguous or merely excusable possession as equi- 
valent to rightful possession for the purpose of excluding 
criminal liability : but the modem cases have no less certainly 
departed from this view. 

The case of one object being given and received as and for 
another by the common mistake of both parties (the giver 
being the owner of both objects), was fully considered only in 
1885, and produced an equal division of opinion among four- 
teen judges. ^ The following views appear in the judgments : 

a. The receiver gets lawful possession,* and, it seems, 
property if the intention was to pass the property in the thing 
intended to be given. 

' Cartwright v. Green, 8 Ves. 405 ; Merry v. Green, 7 M. & W. 623, 10 
L. J. M. C. 154. 

* Eiley's ea., Dears. 149, 22 L. J. M. C. 48. 

* R. V. Ashwell, 16 Q. B. D. 190 (sovereign deliyered to the prisoner with 
intention of lending a shilling, received by the prisoner believing it a shilling, 
and converted by him to his own use on discovery of the truth). 

* Smitfi, Mathew, Stephen, Day, Wills, Manisty, and Field JJ. 
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I, The receiver does not get possession but only a bare 
custody.^ 

c. There is no real delivery, and either the possession is not 
changed at all or a trespassory possession is acquired r^ but 
this opinion is rather suggested than distinctly formulated. 

The Court being equally divided, the conviction was 
affirmed. 

It cannot be said that the discussion is conclusive.^ One 
cause of complication is the reluctance felt by many judges to 
found new applications of the criminal law upon what seems 
highly artificial reasoning. Another and much slighter, but 
perhaps not an insensible one, arises from the chattels in 
question having been coin of the realm. We conceive the 
better opinion to be that the prisoner in the first instance 
acquired possession as an excusable trespasser. If this be so, 
and if it is too late (as we think it is) to argue that an ex- 
cusable trespasser's possession cannot in any case become 
felonious, the conviction was right. 

In a case decided not long afterwards* it appears to have 
been ruled by the Court below, as a general proposition, that 
if a man receives property ^ innocently ' and afterwards fraud- 
ulently appropriates it, he commits larceny. Such a ruling is 
clearly too wide. But it is extremely difficult to discover 
from the remarks made by the members of the Court which 
quashed the conviction what they thought the proper ruling 
would have been. 

^ Cave (' a man has not possession of that of the existence of which he is 
unaware/ p. 201), Hawkins, and Denman J J. 

* Lord Coleridge C.J., Grove, Pollock, and Huddleston JJ. In this and 
the two foregoing notes the names of the judges who delivered substantive 
separate judgments are italicized. 

* One reported case directly agamst the conviction, R. v. Jacobs, 1872, 12 
Cox, 151, appears to have been overlooked : but this was not the decision of a 
Superior Court. 

* K. V. Flowers, 1886, 16 Q. B. D. 643. The facts of the case are, to the 
present writer, not distinguishable from those of Ashwell*s. Indeed they are 
stronger for a conviction, for the handing over of a wrong sum of money (in a 
bag marked with the name of the person who ought to have got it) was the 
act, not of the owner, but of a clerk with presumably limited authority, cp. 
,R* V, Middleton, infra. 
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C. In a weighty though not numerous series of modern 
decisions^ it is laid down (and this against innocent third 
parties) that property does not pass where a person fraud- 
ulently gets delivery of chattels as in right of another person, 
either by pretending to be that person or by pretending to be 
authorised by him. The result is the same whether the im- 
postor pretends in his assumed character to make a contract 
with an owner in possession, or pretends to a person holding 
the goods at the owner's disposal that he is authorised imder a 
contract with the owner. 

The case of a mistake of person being taken advantage 
of by a party who had not contrived or contributed to it 
occurred in R. v. Middleton.^ A post-office clerk, on the 
application of the prisoner, a depositor in the post-office 
savings bank, to draw out ten shillings, referred by mistake 
to a letter of advice concerning some other depositor 
and naming a much larger sum. That sum he counted 
out and laid down, and the prisoner, with knowledge of 
the mistake and with intent to steal the money, took it 
and went away with it. This was decided to be theft by 
eleven judges against four, and by seven of those eleven on 
the broad ground that even if the clerk were deemed to be in 
the position of an owner, property or lawful possession did 
not pass by the apparent delivery, and the prisoner took as a 
trespasser.3 

Others * upheld the conviction on the ground that the post- 
office clerk had not authority to pay this money to the 
prisoner, and that no property could pass by the mistaken 
exercise of a supposed authority which did not exist; one* 
concurred on the ground that there was not a complete 

^ Kingsford v. Merry, Ex. Ch. 1856, i H. & N. 503, 26 L. J. Ex. 83 ; 
Hardman v. Booth, 1863, i H. & C. 803, 32 L. J. Ex. 105 ; Cundy r. Lindsay, 
1878, 3 App. Ca. 459 ; see too Higgons v. Burton, 1857, 26 L. J. Ex. 342, and 
Ke parte Barnett, 1876, 3 Ch. D. 123. 

« 1873, L. R. 2 C. C. 38. 

• Cockburn C.J. and Blackburn, MeUor, Lush, Grove, Denman, and 
Archibald J J. 

« Bovill C.J. and Keating J., Kelly CB. » Pigott B. 
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manual delivery to the prisoner at all, but only a placing of 
the money within his reach, i. e. he was like a dishonest 
finder. 

The dissenting minority/ for reasons which they expressed 
at length in separate judgments, held that there was no 
trespass, but a receipt by delivery, the act being within 
the clerk^s general authority, and his consent real though 
erroneous.^ 

Here the true view seems to be that the clerk intended 
to part with the larger sum, but only to the person showing 
title under the warrant for that sum ; he handed the money 
to the prisoner as being that person and not otherwise, and, 
as the prisoner was not that person, there was not and could 
not be any receipt according to his intention. Thus there 
was no transfer of property or of lawful possession.^ And so 
far the knowledge or intention of the receiver is immaterial. 
Variations on this case may however occur of such a kind that 
the receiver accepts in good faith that which was intended for 
another person; and then it might have to be considered 
whether the true owner was not estopped as against the 
receiver, or, if not as against him, then as against innocent 
purchasers from him. At worst the receiver's possession 
would be excusable, as in the case of mistake in the identity 
of the thing delivered. 

There are two reported cases on misdelivery of post letters 
which have been thought inconsistent with R, v. Middleton :* 
the letter was in each case delivered by a servant of the post- 
office to a person of equivocal or closely similar name to his 

' Martin B., Bramwell B., Brett J., Cleasby B. 

' The point was also taken (Cleasby B., at p. 72) that the prisoner was 
entitled to keep ten shillings out of the larger sum, and therefore did not 
steal any specific money. But it was found as a fact that he took the whole 
animo furandi ; what he ought to have done would be, in law, a return 
of the whole with a re-delivery brevi manu of ten shillings in his proper 
right. 

' Hardman v. Booth (note i, last page) seems really conclusive. It was 
not cited. 

* R. V. Mucklow, 1837, 1 Moo. 160; R. v. Davis, 1856, Dears. 640, 25 L. J. 
M. G. 91. 
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for whom the letter was really intended. It was held that in 
the absence of proof of felonious intent at the moment of the 
receipt, the receiver conld not be convicted of theft for a 
subsequent fraudulent appropriation of the contents of the 
letter. These cases were apparently decided in a somewhat 
ofE-hand manner on grounds which since Middleton's case 
must be considered too wide. But it is not so clear that the 
result cannot consistently with that case be upheld. The 
intention of a letter-carrier and his official superiors is 
plainly to deliver, and the intention of the actual receiver 
is to receive, the letter and its contents, whatever the 
contents may be, so that the authority of Merry v. Green ^ 
is not applicable. Then, what is the postmaster's or letter- 
carrier's authority ? Is it to deliver only to the person for 
whom the letter is really meant, or to deliver to whoever 
reasonably appears, without notice of any conflicting claim, 
to be that person ? In the latter view a lawful possession 
may be held to pass to the wrong person, if the postmaster 
or carrier knows to whom he is in fact making delivery, and 
the receiver takes delivery in good faith. And this view 
seems favoured by the analogy of a shipmaster's position 
where a bill of lading is made out in parts : he is justified 
in deUvering upon any one of the parts if he has not notice 
of an adverse title under some other part, i. e. he may act 
upon an uncontradicted jarima facie title.* As the Post- 
master-General cannot be sued, direct authority on the point 
can hardly be expected. But it may be answered that a 
delivery to the wrong person, even if justifiable, is not 
really authorized, and thus the receiver's possession is only 
excusable. If this be so the cases in question were wrongly 
decided. 

It is obvious that many of the earlier cases in which con- 
victions for larceny were sustained on the ground of want of 
specific intention or authority to pass the property in the 

* 7 M. & W. 623, 10 L. J. M. C. 154, supra p. 109. 

' Gljn Mills & Go. v. E. & W. India Dock Co., 1882, 7 App. Ca. 591. 

I 
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goods ^ might have been rested on broader grounds if the doc- 
trines of the leading majority in R. v. Middleton, and those 
who affirmed the conviction in R. v. Ashwell, are correct. This 
relation between earlier and later authorities is too common 
in our law to be made the foundation of any valid argument 
against the later generalization. 

There are various dicta as to the effect of ignorance upon 
possession; it has been said and argued that a man cannot 
acquire legal possession without intention or knowledge ; ^ 
but it is impossible to reconcile these dicta, as general 
propositions of law, with the judgment of Parke B. in 
Riley's case/ which has now been accepted as authoritative, 
though not always without reluctance, for more than thirty 
years. And the doctrine that possession can in no case be 
acquired without intention, though in many ways a tempting 
one, leads in some circumstances either to practical incon- 
venience or to theories of constructive intention not less 
artificial than the doctrine of continuous trespass or any 
other doctrine which would be superseded. Neither can the 
Roman law be called in aid, its theory of derivative possession 
being wholly different from that of the Common Law. 

§ 19. Title to ChatteU hy recapture. 

It would seem that a true owner who peaceably retakes 
his goods, after being out of possession for however long 
a time, may hold them as in his former right against all the 
world. The effect of a recapture by force after the expiration 
of the time limited for bringing an action seems open to 
doubt. It might be held that possession so taken was so 
wrongful as not to be capable of coalescing with the true title. 
On the other hand it might be held that the force was 

* E. g. R. V. Longstreeth, 1826, i Moo. 137. 

' See R. V. Woodrow, 1846, 16 L. J. M. C. at p. 128 ; The Killarney, 1861, 

I Luflh. 427, 30 L. J. P. & M. at p. 42 ; cp. per Cave J., 16 Q. B. D. at p. 203. 
This doctrine lias been even extended to the right to possess, Durfee v. Jones, 

I I B. I. 588, ap. Holmes, The Common Law, 225. We agree with Mr. Justice 
Holmes that the decision is wrong. 

' 1853, Dears. 149, 22 L. J. M. C. 48. 
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a personal wrong for which an action might be brought, but 
that this made no difference in the character of the possession 
once acquired, and did not prevent the combination of it with 
the right to possess — a right not extinguished, though no 
longer enforceable by action — ^from constituting a full re- 
vival of property in the true owner. It could not be held 
lawful, it is conceived, to retake one's goods by force after 
the right of action had been barred.^ For the use of force 
coidd be justified only after demand of the goods and refusal 
to deliver them ; ^ but where an action would not He for the 
recovery of the goods or recompense in damages, the actual 
possessor would not be boimd to redehver them even on 
request, in other words there could not be any lawful demand 
of possession. 

The right of recapture may be extinguished by a sale of 
goods in market overt, or, in the case of negotiable in- 
struments, by transfer to a bona fide holder for value. In 
these cases the property is conclusively changed. But the 
original holder of a negotiable instrument may again become 
a holder for value, and so have a good title even against 
intermediate purchasers ; and this although he does not know 
that it has been out of his possession, and it has been re- 
placed in his possession by the contrivance of the original 
def rauder in order to prevent him from discovering the fraud. 
He is presumed to accept the restored documents (though at 
the time he cannot actually accept for want of knowledge) in 
or towards satisfaction of the def rauder^s civil Hability to him, 
and this is enough to constitute him a holder for value ^ under 
a new title. 

* Cf. per JeBsel M.R., Ex parte Drake, 1877, 5 Ch. Div. 866, 868. 

» See Blades v, Higgs, 1861, 10 C. B. N. S. 713. 

' London &. County Bank v, London k River Plate Bank, G. A., Aug. 9, 
1888. This must be carefully distinguished from the simpler cases of retiJung 
and remitter. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Possession and Trespass generally, in relation to the 

law of Theft. 

§ 1. Preliminary. 

The ordinary conception of theft is that it is a violation of 
a person's ownership of a thing : but the proper conception of 
it is that it is a violation of a person's possession of the thing 
accompanied with an intention to misappropriate the thing. 
The possession which is violated may be that of a person who 
has no right of ownership and no right to the possession. 

1. There is reason to think that in the case of theft, as in the case 
of treason and of some if not all other crimes, the criminal intention 
was in ancient times regarded as the essential element of the crime, 
and that proof of an act done in execution of the intention was 
necessary and material only as evidence of the intention. Even at 
the present day this doctrine survives in a practical form in some 
cases of treason — Mulcahy v. Reg., L. R. 3 H. L. 306. 

2. The ancient form of indictment for theft is — ' that J. 8. on 
&c., one, &c., of the goods and chattels of J. K., feloniously did 
steal, take and carry away against the peace,' &c. 

It will be seen hereafter that in this form the words ^ the goods 
and chattels of J. N/ ordinarily mean goods and chattels in the 
possession of J. N., and that it is ordinarily immaterial whether 
J. N. was owner of the thing taken or not. 

§ 2. General meaning of Toi%e%%ion. 

(i) The word ^ possession ' is used in relation to moveable 
things in three different senses. 

Firstly, it is used to signify mere physical possession 
(compare the ^ esse in possessione ' or ^ naturalis possessio ' of 
Roman Law, the ^ detention ' of Savigny), which i^ rather a 
state of facts than a legal notion. The law does not define 
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modes or events in which it may commence or cease. It may 
perhaps be generally described by stating that when a person 
is in such a relation to a thing that^ so far as regards the 
thing, he can assume, exercise or resume manual control of it 
at pleasure, and so far as regards other persons, the thing is 
under the protection of his personal presence, or in or on 
a house or land occupied by him, or in some receptacle belong- 
ing to him and under his control, he is in physical possession 
of the thing. 

Throughout the following pages possession in this sense is 
referred to as ^ physical possession/ 

Secondly, it is used to signify possession in a legal sense 
(compare the ^ possessio ' or ^ civilis possessio ' of the Roman 
law), and in this sense it describes a legal relation of a person 
to a thing with respect to other persons. It may exist with- 
out physical possession, as for instance when a man is away 
from home his household effects do not cease to be in his 
possession. It is defined by modes or events in which it 
commences or ceases, and by the legal incidents attached to it, 
the most important of which are those connected with trespass 
and theft. It is a notion of particular or municipal law, for 
these modes, events and incidents may vary in different 
systems of law, and they have even in this country varied at 
different times. 

Throughout the following pages ^ possession' is used in this 
sense unless a different sense is expressly indicated. 

Thirdly, it is used, especially in the Year-books and ancient 
writers, to signify right to possession, which may be either of 
that general kind which is synonymous with ownership, or of 
a temporary or otherwise special character. 

(ii) For an example of all these senses — ^the owner of a 
horse hires it out for a month to a customer, who lends it to 
a friend, who sends out his servant to exercise it in his park. 
Here the owner has the general right to possession, which 
however is suspended during the month. The customer has 
the right to possession during the month. The friend has 
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the possession as a sub-bailee of the customer. The servant 
has the physical possession and nothing else. 

Or suppose an ^automatic box' belonging to a Company 
domiciled in London is permitted to be kept by them on 
the railway platform at Galway Station. Here the box 
and its contents at Gralway are physically in the possession 
of the Hailway Company, but in law are (unless affixed to 
the soil) in the possession of the London Company (who have 
also the property and right to possession), unless the Railway 
Company have agpreed to become bailees of them, in which 
case they are in their possession. It is immaterial whether 
the London Company have or have not any agent or servant 
at Galway. And even if the box is affixed to the soil, the 
contents are in the possession of the London Company.^ 

Again, suppose a man with a watch in his pocket. His 
relations to it may include — 

(a) the property or right of ownership. He has or may 
have the right to give away or sell or destroy it, to use or 
dispose of it in any way he thinks fit. 

(b) the right to possession. This may or may not be 
part of the right of ownership, though it is in most cases 
derived from ownership. An owner may be temporarily 
without the right to possession of a watch which is his, as 
for instance by his own act if he has hired it out for a 
month. A person who is not the owner may temporarily 
have the right to possession (to the exclusion of the right 
of the real owner) ; as, for instance, the person who has hired 
the watch for the month. 

{c) the possession. This may be without either owner- 
ship or right to possession, as for instance if the man has 
taken the watch away from the owner's house by mistake or 
by force or stealth (inf, § 7 and § 16). 

(d) the physical possession. This may exist without 
any of the others, just as all or any of the others may exist 
without this. For instance, the man may hold the watch 

^ See 1887, Keg. v. Hands, 16 Cox, 188. 
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as the owner's servant for the purpose of taking it from one 
room to another. 

A violation of the first or second of these relations is 
usually called a conversion or wrongful detention, and the 
remedy was an action of trover or detinue, as for instance in 
a case where the person to whom the watch is hired for the 
month sells it or fails to return it on demand when the 
month is expired. 

A violation of the third of these relations is a particular 
form of trespass. Some trespasses do not affect the con- 
tinuance of possession; as, for instance, a stranger may. strike 
the watch with a stick and damage it without taking it 
away from the possessor. In that case an action of trespass 
for the injury to the ownership of the thing may be brought 
by the owner whether he was in possession at the time 
of the damage or not, and perhaps the temporary possessor 
cannot sue except for the disturbance of his possession and 
for such damage as he may have personally sustained. Or, 
the stranger may take the watch away without leave : 
and in this latter case the possession is wrongfully changed, 
and the former possessor, whether he is owner or not, can 
bring either trover or trespass de loni% a9porfati8; and if 
the trespass was committed animo furandi^ the trespasser 
may be prosecuted for theft from the possessor. In such 
a case, where the watch is taken from the possession 
of a person other than its owner, the owner prima fade 
ought not to be able to maintain this action in his own 
name or to prosecute the trespasser as for a theft from 
him, inasmuch as it was not his possession which was 
violated. Whether in any case he can do so, and on what 
gpround, will be separately considered (^«/l § 8). 

A violation of the fourth relation is not of itself a ground 
of action or prosecution at all, because this is a mere physical 
fact and not a legal relation. For instance, in the case put, 
if the watch is taken from the servant, the action ought to 
be brought by the master, and if the taker is prosecuted 
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for theft^ the watch ought to be stated to have been taken 
from the master. But, as will be stated hereafter^ it is 
one of the most important principles of the law of possession 
that a person who is in de facto or apparent possession of a 
thing has in general the remedies of a possessor as against 
strangers or wrongdoers {inf. § 9). 

(iii) There is nothing in the law of trespass or theft which 
makes necessary an investigation of the general legal notion 
of property; but it is necessary to observe that there are 
numero^ cases in the Year-books and old writers in which 
the word ' property^ is used to signify possession, and property 
is attributed alike to the owner, the bailee, and the trespasser, 
and the owner is said to lose the property by a delivery or 
taking : ^ and that even at this day, when it is said that in an 
indictment for theft the property may or may not be laid in 
a particular person, this means no more than that the person 
had or had not the possession or such a right to it as against 
the taker as enables him to maintain trespass: and 'property' 
cannot be laid even in the general owner if at the time he 
had neither the possession nor a present right to it. 

I. It has been said that the definition of possession has varied 
even in this country at different times. At one time the supposed 
rules of the Roman Law as to 'possession' seem to have been 
applied, and a depositary, a mandatary, and other kinds of bailees 
(see in i Hawk. 33. 10) have been treated as having no possession 
as against the bailor (and see per Chancellor Stillington in Year-b. 
13 E. IV. f. 9, inf, § 6) ; and on the other hand, in Staundford's time 
(P. C. c. 15, fo. 25 a, ed. 1567) a servant entrusted by his master 
with money for delivery was held to have the possession at common 
law: op. the statute 21 Hen. VJII, c. 7. It was thought that the 
master retained possession only so long as the servant was in his 
house or accompanying him. It is worth notice that Staundford 
cites the Roman Law as to theft by bailees by way of contrast, with 
the remark that 'in les cases avant dites le ley de cest realme 
est plus favorable (i. e. to the criminal) que nest le ley civil.' ' 

^ See e.g. in Wilbraham v. Snow, 1678, in i Lev. 282. 
' The substance of this paragraph, here repeated for convenience, has been 
given at p. 9 above. 
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2. The right of bailees and other persons not having the general 
property in a thing to complain of the disturbance of their possession 
by a stranger was formerly explained on the ground of their 
liability to account to the owner, which was considered to give 
them an interest and a special property, at least as against the 
wrongdoer. In a modern case^ the remedies of trespass quare 
clavsv/m fregit and de bonis asportatts were regarded as being 
independent of rights of property and as being ' an extension of 
that protection which the law throws around the person ' ; and the 
practical conclusion was deduced that a person's right to recover 
damages in trespass for a disturbance of his possession laid as 
a personal wrong did not (under the old law before 1869) upon 
his becoming bankrupt vest in the assignees of his proprietary 
rights. 

§ 3. Modes of Acquisition or Transfer of Possession. 

The meaning of possession, as a legal notion, is to be found 
by examining the modes or events by which it commences or 
ceases, and the rights, remedies and incidents belonging to it. 

The possession of a thing is acquired by a person either (i) 
originally, by ^occupation,' in cases in which there was no 
previous possessor, or (2,) from a previous possessor. 

It may be acquired or transferred from a previous pos- 
sessor, either — 

(i) by effect of law, as upon the previous possessor's 
death or bankruptcy — § 5. 

(ii) by consent of the previous possessor either upon a 
transfer of property or by v^ray of bailment — (^delivery') 
— §6. 

(iii) by a taking from the previous possessor without or 
irrespectively of his consent — (trespass) — § 7. 

It seems that there is hardly any case in which possession 
once vested can be absolutely extinguished, except by the 
destruction of the thing either in fact or in law, as in the case 

^ Reger8V.Spence,i844,i3M.&W.57i,mC.Sc.perLordDenman. SaVigny 
1-6 takes a Bimilar view with reference to Boman Law. And with thiB accord 
the ancient authorities as to trespass to land. Cp. a Bolle, 569, 1. ao and 
553> 1* 45 ; <md Year-b. 4a Ed. Ill, p. a. 
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of a plant which when planted in the soil ceases to be a 
chattel^ or in the case of escape and return to wildness of a 
reclaimed animal ferae naturae^ or of such things as gas 
escaping from control. A purse lost in the street, the owner 
knows not where, may in point of law still be in his posses- 
sion {inf, §. 13 as to loss and finding). A shroud or coffin is 
said to remain in the possession of the deceased person's 
representatives or in that of the person (or his representatives) 
who buried him(Hayne's Case, 12 Rep. 113 ; i Hale, 515). In 
Reg. V, Edwards, 1877, 13 Cox, 384, diseased pigs buried three 
feet deep were held still to be in the possession of the person 
to whom they had belonged. Even hona vacantia, for which 
no owner or possessor can be found, are perhaps to be treated 
not as being in the possession of nobody, but as being in the 
possession of a person who cannot be ascertained. It is even 
doubted whether it is possible for a possessor to divest himself 
of his possession of a thing by wilful abandonment of it (see 
Vin. Abr. Waif. 409 ; Doct. & Stud. 1. rz. c. 51); though even 
if this is not possible, it would not necessarily follow that after 
abandonment he continues subject as possessor to any obliga- 
tion in nespeet of the thing or liable as possessor for any 
damage which it may occasion to other persons (see 1854, 
White r. Crisp, 10 Exch. 312). 

§ 4. Original Acquisition (* Occupation '). 

The only instances of original acquisition of possession 
appear to be — 

I. capture of wild animals : 

3. appropriation of free natural elements, such as water : 

3. the collection of matter, such as seaweed, from the sea 
or shore : 

4. severance of a thing from the soil or from a tree or 
plant attached to the soil : 

5. perhaps the finding of a thing which has been absolutely 
abandoned by or has become irrecoverably lost to its former 
possessor. 
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The case of fructuum accessio, for instance milk or wool or 
the young of animals^ is not a case of original acquisition of 
possession, because the product is before its severance regarded 
as in the possession of the person who possesses the animal^ 
and the act of severance is a taking from his possession 
(Martin, i Leach 171). In the case of severance from land, 
the possession of the person who severs the thing commences 
immediately after the severance. In the other cases, if the 
thing is alive or unstable, the possession begins when the 
thing is so secured that it cannot escape of its own power or 
nature, and can be removed by the taker at his pleasure. If 
the thing is lifeless and motionless, the possession probably 
begins when it is first removed from its place for the purpose 
of assuming control over it. In either case difficulties may 
arise from the interference of a second person, and if his 
interference is such that the taker never for a moment had 
imdivided control of the thing, it would seem that either there 
is no possession or there is a possession in common. In some 
cases possession and property result from the same act. 

1. 'In replevin for a sow and pigs, the defendant as to the sow 
avows damage feasant, and for the pigs pleads non cepit. The 
jury found for the defendant as to the sow ; and for the pigs they 
found that the sow farrowed them after she was distrained and in 
the possession of the defendant. The plaintiff had damages for the 
pigs on this plea of non eepit, because the pigs were taken by the 
defendant as well as the sow, though they were not damage feasant, 
and therefore the defendant should have set forth the special 
matter as to the pigs.' (Gilbert on Distress, p. 140.) 

2. Many authorities as to the capture of fish and other animals 
are cited in Young v, Hichens, 6 Q. B. 606, and Aberdeen Arctic 
Co. V, Sutter, 4 M^Q. H. L. 355. In Littledale v. Scaith, i Taunt. 
243 n., the ' custom of Greenland ' was found to be that ' while the 
harpoon remains in the fish, and the line continues attached to it, 
and also continues in the power or management of the striker, the 
whale is a fast fish : and though during that time struck by a 
harpooner of another ship, and though she afterwards breaks from 
the first harpoon, but continues fast to the second, the second 
harpoon is called a friendly harpoon, and the fish is the property of 
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the first striker, and of him alone. But if the first harpoon or line 
breaks, or the line attached to the harpoon is not in the power of 
the striker, the fish is a loose fish, and will become the property of 
any other person who strikes and obtains it.' 

In Young v. Hichens (sup.) the plaintiff had drawn his seine so' 
as nearly to enclose a school of fish, and was proceeding to close the 
remaining opening with a stop-net, while his boats splashed the 
water to prevent the escape of the fish. The defendant disturbed 
his operations, and took some of the fish from within the seine, and 
others of them escaped. Held, that although it was almost certain 
that the plaintiff would have obtained possession of the fish but for 
the defendant's acts, yet he had not possession and could not 
maintain trespass. 

3. A person who has a right ratione soli tenurae or privilegii of 
taking animals ferae naturae has not an actual property in any of 
them till taken, and still less a possession, but rather an exclusive 
right to acquire property in them (Blades v. Higgs, 1865, 11 H. L. 
Ca. 621). When they are both found and killed on his land 
his property vests (t6,), though possession may not vest in him 
until the taker has quitted his own wrongful possession. See 
1878, Fetch, 14 Cox, 116; Bead, 14 Cox, 17. There seems to 
be an exception to the general rule in the cases of swans and of 
royal fish, but even these are probably not subjects of property or 
trespass till they are reclaimed or caught (see the case of Swans, 
7 Rep. 15-6 ; I Hale, 511 ; 2 East, P. C. 607). 

As to wreck, see below, § 8. 

The possession of a thing may be acquired otherwise than 
originally in modes which may be reduced as above stated 
to three general heads, namely — 

I. change of possession on death or otherwise by authority 
of law without either consent or taking : 

3. change of possession by the consent of the previous 
possessor. — This in the old books is commonly referred to as 
deUvery or bailment : 

3. change of possession by taking without the consent of 
the previous possessor. — This is denominated a taking, and 
is always a trespass in fact, though justified or excusable if 
made by authority of law. 
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§ 5, Acquisition of Possession by effect of Law, 
Property and right to possession^ and it seems also the pos- 
session, may be shifted by operation of the common or statute 
law from one person to another, whether the second person is 
designated immediately by the law, as in cases of forfeiture, 
of intestate succession/ of bankruptcy, of successive church- 
wardens, of corporations and official trustees ; or claims deriva- 
tively from a person immediately designated by the law, as 
in the case of persons claiming wreck, waif, &c. by grant or 
prescription ; or is designated by the former owner, as in the 
case of an executor or devisee of a thing certain.^ 

In general it would seem that immediately upon the property 
vesting in the second person he is in the same position as a 
vendee who has acquired an immediate right to possession; 
and further that the possession itself vests in him unless it 
has been intercepted by the act of some other person who has 
adversely taken the possession. The same result appears to 
follow in the cases where a thing being part of or annexed to the 
land is severed from it by the tenant or by ^ act of God ' and 
thereby becomes the personal goods in possession of him who 
has the right to the first estate of inheritance.^ 

Further, in certain cases the person in whom the right to 
possession becomes vested by act of law acquires a right of 
action not only in respect of wrongs done after the time at 
which the propei*ty becomes in fact vested in him, but also 
by relation as from an earlier time. An administrator,* or 
an executor,^ is entitled to complain of a trespass committed 
to the goods of the deceased before the grant of administration 
or probate, as the case may be. With regard to administrators, 

* See Johnson, 1857, 27 L. J. M. C. 52. 

* Fisher v. Young, 161 5, 2 Bulst. 268 ; cp. Smith v. Milles, 1786, i T. E. 
at 480 ; Gordon v. Harper, 1796, 7 T. K. 13 ; Hudson v, Hudson, Latch, 1628, 
214, 263 ; Vin. Tresp. 463, 455. 

' See Farrant v, Thompson, 1822, 5 B. & A. 826 ; cp. Blades v. Higgs, 1865, 
II H. L. Ca. 621. As to windfalls and as to trees dead but not &llen, 
see Herlakenden's case, 4 Rep. 62 ; re Ainslie, 1885, 30 Ch. D. 485. 

* Tharpe v. StaUwood, 1843, 5 M. & G. 760. 

* a Bulst. a68. See Hale, P. 0. 514. 
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it is indeed laid down by Hale that goods of an intestate if 
stolen before administration committed must be laid to be the 
property (i.e. in the possession) of the bishop as ordinary; 
and the usual practice has been in accordance with this 
view, and in R. v. Smith/ where executors had declined to 
prove, it was ruled on circuit that the ^ property ' could not be 
laid in an administrator whose letters were granted after the 
theft, on the ground that letters of administration only had 
their operation from the time when they were granted. But 
it is conceived that the law is otherwise settled by the case of 
Tharpe v. Stallwood,^ and that the ^ property ' may be laid 
in the administrator in respect of a thing stolen before the 
grant, though probably it may also be laid in the ordinary, of 
whom the administrator seems to be merely the delegate or 
representative.^ It seems doubtful whether this doctrine ap- 
plies to any other cases than those of executors and adminis- 
trators;^ but, as the rule is explained in Tharpe v, Stallwood, 
there seems to be no reason why it should not apply in every 
case where the right vests by act of law ; for the doctrine, as 
there explained, does not in any way afEect the rights of the 
defendant or make him a trespasser or thief by relation who 
was not otherwise a trespasser or thief, but only enables the 
new owner (by virtue of his title by relation) to sue or prose- 
cute for that which was a trespass or theft when it was done, 
though when it was done it was not a trespass or theft against 
him. The quality of the act and the defences of the accused 
upon the merits of his own rights, justifications, or intentions 
are not altered ex post facto, but only the title to sue or pro- 
secute him is shifted. He wronged one person, and the right 
to the remedy is transferred to another person.^ A similar 



* 1835, 7 C. & P. 147. * See note 4, p. 127. 

' Cp. as to ordinary and executor, Johnson, 1857, 27 L. J. M. 0. 52. The 
case of Tharpe v. StaUwood, ubi sup., explains and considerably modifies the 
dicta in the cases cited in the next following note. 

* See Smith v. Milles, 1786, i T. B. at 480; Balme v. Hntton, 1835, 
9 Bing. 471 ; Cooper v. Chitty, 1756, i Burr. 31. 

' This doctrine is wholly distinct from that of trespass ah initio, inf, § 15. 
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rule is applied in some eases in favour of a person having title 
to land with respect to trespasses committed before he enters — 
Bamett v. Earl of Guildford, ii Exch. 19, and see Anderson v. 
RadclifEe, E. B. & E. 819, 29 L. J. Q. B. 128. 

§ 6. Acquisition ly Consent (^ Delivery '). 

Possession is essentially indivisible. Two persons cannot 
at the same time have the possession of a thing except jointly 
or in common : plurea eandem rem in solidum possidere non 
jpossunt?- No phrase is more usual for describing the ordinary 
test of possession than the question — 'had he the separate 
undivided and exclusive control of the thing ? ' 

When a person who has the possession of a thing delivers 
it to or permits it to be taken away by a second person, and 
the question arises whether the second person has thereby 
acquired the possession, the answer will depend principally on 
whether the first person intended to part with the possession 
and to transfer a separate and undivided and exclusive control 
for the time being to the second person. 

There are three principal cases to be considered, namely — 
(i) delivery on alienation, 
(ii) delivery by way of bailment, 

(iii) delivery to a servant or other person without inten- 
tion of giving separate and exclusive control. 

In this enumeration and hereafter the word 'delivery' is 
used to include both delivery and a taking by such consent 
as is equivalent to delivery. 

(i) Delivery on alienation. A mere agreement to sell, give 
away or otherwise transfer the property in a thing has 
no effect on the possession of the alienor ; but it may be 
accompanied or followed by an arrangement under which the 
alienor if he retains the possession may do so no longer in 
his own right but as if he were a bailee from the alienee. 

^ Go. Litt. 368 a : ' Duo non possunt in solido unam rem possidere^ Com- 
pare per Maule J. in Jones v. Chapman, 2 £zch. at p. 821, approved in 1876, 
Lows V. Telford, i App. Ca. at 426. 

K 
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The complicated effects which may result with respect to 
other persons who have the possession of the thing hy de- 
livery from the alienor before or after the agreement or 
arrangement are reserved for separate consideration [i»f, 
§ 14). If the alienor delivers the thing directly to the 
alienee^ the alienee thereby acquires the possession as well 
as the ownership and right to possession. If the alienor 
sends it to the alienee^ important distinctions arise^ which 
also are reserved for separate consideration {inf. § 14)^ but 
which may be provisionally summarised as follows. If the 
alienor sends it by his own servant^ the possession of the 
alienor continues until the servant has made delivery (see 
below in this § (iii) Delivery to a senatUj 8fc.), If the alienor 
hands it to a carrier employed by the alienor on his own 
behalf^ the possession is transferred to the carrier as bailee 
of the alienor (see below, (ii) Delivery hy way of bailment). 
If the alienor hands it to a carrier employed by the alienee 
or by the aUenor as agent for the alienee, or to a common 
carrier, the possession is transferred to the carrier (ordinarily) 
as bailee of the alienee. If the alienor hands it to a servant 
of the alienee, a diflSculty occurs which is the origin of the 
separate crime of embezzlement. In such a case the alienor 
has parted with the property, the right to possession, and 
also the possession, because he has parted finally with the 
control of the thing and has no control over the alienee^s 
servant. In whom then is the possession? It was held 
not to be in the alienee, for he has not yet received the 
thing, and delivery to his servant for him was not held to 
vest the possession in him as against the servant (though 
it would be enough to entitle the master to sue or prosecute 
a stranger for trespass to the servant^s possession): and as 
the possession must be in some one, it must be in the 
servant until he does some act amounting to a submission, 
attornment or delivery to the master. Since he was thus 
in possession acquired without trespass it followed that a 
misappropriation by him during such possession was not theft, 
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and the statutory felony of embezzlement was created to 
meet this case. 

Another gap in the common law in these cases of delivery 
upon alienation^ which results less from a difficulty as to 
possession than from a difficulty as to animus furandiy and 
which was filled by the creation of the statutory misdemeanor 
of obtaining by false pretences^ is noticed below (§ 1 1 and § 19). 

(ii) Delivery ly way of hailment. A delivery of a thing by 
a possessor (otherwise than in case of alienation) with intent 
to transfer separate undivided and exclusive control for the 
time being upon a condition or trust (see Reg. t?. McDonald, 
15 Q. B. D. 323) is a bailment, and it transfers the possession 
to the bailee. Some of the difficulties and distinctions which 
arise with respect to bailments are separately considered 
below (§ 12). 

By a general rule of law, several express statements 
of which are to be found in the extracts from the Year-books 
in the notes below, and which underlies the whole law of 
theft and is particularly exemplified by the decisions as to 
alleged theft by bailees, possession originally obtained by 
consent cannot ordinarily become trespassory. The doctrine 
of trespass ah initio^ for which the Six Carpenters^ Case is 
usually cited, namely, that when a person who has obtained 
possession by a general authority of law subsequently abuses 
that possession it will be inferred that he originally entered 
with a design to commit the abuse and therefore took 
the possession not imder the authority of the law but of 
his own wrong, so that the mere original entry is made a 
trespass retrospectively, does not apply to possession acquired 
by delivery or license of the party. Accordingly the general 
rule of common law is that no dishonest or wrongful act 
whatever done by a bailee during the bailment can be a 
trespass or a theft. But this rule must be taken with two 
explanations. The first is that a person who obtains pos- 
session of a thing by deceit as upon a bailment but really 
meaning to steal it (as distinguished from a person who 

K 2 
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really means to get and hold the thing by way of bailment 
and who merely uses deceit for this purpose), is held not to 
obtain a bailment at all but such a trespassory possession 
as is of itself a theft, and such intention of stealing 
may be inferred from subsequent acts (see below, § 19). 
The second is that in certain cases the bailment may be- 
come determined, and then the possession of the quondam 
bailee either ceases or becomes thenceforth trespassory. A 
bailment may be so determined either by re-delivery or by 
certain extreme acts which are held to destroy the identity 
of the very subject of the bailment and therefore also the 
bailment itself. 

Actual re-delivery needs no comment, except that if the 
re-delivery is merely for a special purpose and is not 
intended by the bailee to determine the bailment, it will 
not determine it.^ But there may also be a constructive 
re-delivery. For instance, if the bailee deposits the thing 
with a third person and agrees with him and the bailor that 
the third person shall hold it for the bailor, this amounts 
td a re-delivery, and the quondam bailee can then steal 
the thing.^ Possibly, even a mere agreement between 
bailor and bailee that the bailee shall thenceforth hold the 
thing not as bailee but as a servant may have the same 
effect, either directly or by way of estoppel. 

A tortious act, in order that it may determine the pos- 
session acquired by bailment, so as to make the quondam 
bailee liable for subsequent misappropriation as a theft, must 
be of a much more aggravated kind than the acts which 
are sufficient to make a bailee liable in trover as for a wrong 
to the bailor^s right to possession. Any act or disposition 
which is wholly repugnant to ^ or as it were an absolute 
disclaimer of * the holding as bailee revests the bailor^s right 

* Eoberts v, Wyatt, 18 10, 2 Taunt. 268. 

* Stear. 1848, i Den. 349. 

' Donald v. Suckling, 1866, L. R. 1 Q. B. 585, 615. 

* Fennv. Bittleston, 1851, 7 Exch. at pp. 159-60, per Parke B. Cp. Cooper 
V. Willomatt, 1845, I C. B. 672, and Bryant v. Wardell, 1848, 2 Exch. 479. 
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to . possession, and therefore also his immediate right to 
maintain trover or detinue even vrhere the bailment is for 
a term or is otherwise not revocable at will, and so a fortiori in 
a bailment determinable at will. But in trespass and theft 
the wrong is not, as in trover, to the plaintiff^s right to 
possession, and the bailment cannot be determined by any 
tortious act which does not destroy the very subject of 
the bailment; and the only extension which this doctrine 
ever received at common law was that a bailee of a package 
or bulk might by taking things out of the package or 
breaking the bulk so far alter the thing in point of law 
that it becomes no longer the same thing — the same 
package or bulk — which he received and thereupon his pos- 
session was held to become trespassory. If a carrier frau- 
dulently sold the whole tun of wine unbroken, he committed 
no crime ; if he drew a pint, it was felony ; per Choke J., 
in note inf. The precise description of acts which might 
have this effect is immaterial since the statute (1861, c. 
96. s. 3) against conversion by bailees, but some of the chief 
authorities are stated in the margin.^ 

It was once thought ^ that the mere efflux or comple- 
tion of the term or purpose of a limited bailment of itself 
devested the bailee^s possession. But this doctrine was 
opposed to earlier authorities,^ and has been finally over- 
turned.* His possession does not cease until he has re- 
delivered the thing or transferred the possession to another 
person. 

It is to be added that some cases in which no consent has 
in fact been given to a change of possession are treated as if 
they were cases of bailment, as for instance cases in which 
the thing is taken in good faith for the benefit of the owner, 

* Vin. Tresp. 468, 503; Bac. Tresp. 558, 561 ; Madox, 1805, R. &R. 92 ; 
Brazier, 181 7, R. & R. 337; Fletcher, 1831, 4 C. & P. 545 ; Jones, 1835, 7 
C. & P. 151 ; Jeukins, 1839, 9 C. & P. 38 ; Poyser, 1851, 2 Den. 333 ; 
Cornish, 1854, Dears. 425. 

> Tannard, 1729, i Leach, 214 n, 

' See in Meeres, 1689, i Show. 50. * Banks, 182 1, R. & R. 441. 
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as a watch from the person of a drunken owner, or a horse 
from the owner's drunken servant, or some cases of loss 
and finding. These cases are more fully considered below 

A bailment may arise without any change of physical 
possession, as for instance where a person is bailee from 
one person, he may become the bailee of another by attorn- 
ment, i. e. by agreeing to hold under him, and so it is 
conceived may a person who holds as a servant or even 
as a trespasser acquire possession as a bailee by subsequent 
agreement. Whether any act is necessary to be done to 
evidence or perfect the agreement in such a case seems not to 
have been decided. 

There is little authority on the question of what kind or 
degree of consent or knowledge by the transferee is necessary 
for a bailment or " delivery.^' The cases are collected below 
(§ 1 6) as to the effect of mistake and ignorance of fact. 

Year-b. 1473 (Easter), I3 Ed. IV. p. 9. pi. 5. *In the Star 
Chamber before the King's Council such matter was shown and 
debated; where one has bargained with* another to carry 
certain bales with &c. and other things to Southampton, he 
took them and carried them to another place and broke up (debrusa) 
the bales and took the goods contained therein feloniously, and 
converted them to his proper use and disposed of them suspiciously ; 
if that may be called felony or not, that was the case. 

Brian {C,J,y I think not, for where he has the possession from 
the party by a bailing and delivery lawfully, it cannot after be 
called felony nor trespass, for no felony can be but with violence and 
vi et armis, and what he himself has he cannot take with vi et 
armis nor against the peace : therefore it cannot be felony nor 
trespass, for he may not have any other action of these goods but 
action of detinue. 

Huaaey, the King's Attoi'ney. Felony is to claim feloniously the 
property without cause to the intent to defraud him in whom the 
property is, animo furandi, and here notwithstanding the bailment 
ut supra the property remained in him who bailed them, then this 
property can be feloniously claimed by him to whom they were 
bailed, as well as by a stranger, therefore it maybe felony well enough. 
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The Chancellor, Felony is according to the intent, and his intent 
may be felonious as well here as if he had not the possession. 

Molineux ad idem, A matter lawfully done may be called 
felony or trespass according to the intent; sc. if he who did the act 
do not pursue the cause for which he took the goods, as if a man 
distrain for damage feasant or rent in arrear and then he sell the 
goods and kill the beasts, this is tort now where at the beginning 
it was good. So if a man come into a tavern to drink it is lawful, 
but if he carry away the piece or do other trespass then all is bad. 
So although the taking was lawful in the carrier ut supra &c., yet 
when he took the goods to another place ut supra he did not pursue 
his cause, and so by his act after it may be called felony or trespass 
according to the intent. 

Brian {C.J), "Where a man does an act out of his own head, it 
may be a lawful act in one case and in another not, according to 
his act afterwards, as in the cases which you have put, for there his 
intent shall be judged according to his act ; but where I have goods 
by your bailment, this taking cannot be made bad after by anjrthing. 

Vavisowr, Sir, our case is better than a bailment, for here the 
things were not delivered to him, but a bargain that he should 
carry the goods to S. ut supra : and then if he took them to carry 
them thither, he took them warrantably ; and the case put now 
upon the matter shows, that is, his demeanor after shows, that he 
took them as felon, and to another intent than to carry them ut 
supra, in which case he took them without warrant or cause, for 
that he did not pursue the cause, and so it is felony. 

Choke (J.), I think that where a man has goods in his possession 
by reason of a bailment he cannot take them feloniously, being in 
possession ; but still it seems here that it is felony, for here 
the things which were within the bales were not bailed to him, only 
the bales as an entire thing were bailed ut supra to carry ; in which 
case if he had given the bales or sold them &c. it is not felony, but 
when he broke them and took out of them what was within he did 
that without warrant, as if one bailed a tun of wine to carry, 
if the bailee sell the tun it is not felony nor trespass, but if he took 
some out it is felony : and here the twenty pounds were not bailed 
to him, and peradventure he knew not of them at the time of the 
bailment. So is it if I bail the key of my chamber to one to guard 
my chamber, and he take my goods within this chamber, it is felony, 
for they were not bailed to him, 

(It was then moved that the case ought to be determined 
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at common lawj but the Chancellor seems to have thought 
otherwise, for the complainant was a merchant stranger, whoEe 
case ought to be judged by the law of nature in Chancery, and 
without the delay of trial by jury. However the matter was 
afterwards argued before the judges in the Exchequer Chamber, and 
there — ) 

It was holden by all but Nedham (J,) that where goods are bailed 
to a man he cannot take them feloniously; but Nedham held the 
contrary, for he might take them feloniously as well as another; 
and he said it had been held that a man can take his own goods 
feloniously, as if I bail goods to a man to keep, and I come privily 
intending to recover damages against him in detinue and I take 
the goods privily, it is felony. And it was holden that where a 
man has possession and that determines, he can then be felon of the 
things, as if I bail goods to one to carry to my house, and he briug 
them to my house and then take them thereout it is felony ; for his 
possession is determined when they were in my house ; but if a 
tavemer serve a man with a piece, and he take it away, it is felony 
for he had not possession of this piece ; for it was put on the table 
but to serve him to drink : and so is it of my butler or cook in my 
house; they are but ministers to serve me, and if they carry it 
away it is felony, for they had not possession, but the possession 
was all the while in me ; but otherwise peradventure if it were 
bailed to the servants so that they are in possession of it. 

Laicen {J,), I think there is a diversity between bailment of goods 
and a bargain to take and carry, for by the bailment he has delivery 
of possession, but by the bargain he has no possession till he take 
them, and this taking is lawful if he takes them to carry, but if he 
take them to another intent than to carry them, so that he do not 
pursue his cause, I think that shall be called felony well enough. 

Brian {O.J.), I think that it is all one, a bargain to carry them, 
and a bailment, for in both cases he has authority of the same 
person in whom the property was, so that it cannot be called 
felony: — M. 2. E. HI, in an indictment *felonice abduxit unum 
equum ' is bad, but it should be cepit : — so in eyre at Nott., 8 E. 
Ill : and in this case the taking cannot be feloniously, for that he 
had the lawful possession ; so then the breaking the bales is not 
felony : vide 4 E. II in trespass, for that plaintiff had bought a 
tun of wine of defendant, and while it was in defendant's guard 
defendant came with force and arms and broke the tun and carried 
away parcel of the wine and filled up the tun with water. 
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And for that it appeared he had posEession before, the writ 
being vi et arm is was challenged, and yet it was held well and 
he pleaded not guilty, and then the justices reported to the 
Chancellor in Council that the opinion of the most of them was 
that it was felony/ (But the opinion of Choke J. was in later 
times adopted as to the effect of breaking bulk. See the cases in 
the margin above.) 

Year-b. 1498, 16 H. VIL p. 3. pi. 7. * Trespass de bonis asp. 
vi et arm. Plea that J, W. was possessed of the goods and sold 
them to the plaintiff, who left them in the possession of the said 
J. "W. to the use of the plaintiff, and then J. W. delivered them 
to the defendant to carry to Grocers' Hall, wherefore the defen- 
dant took them accordingly, which is the trespass alleged. 

* Fineux, If one buy goods of me and leave them in my possession, 
now is the property and possession in him, and for the detention 
after, action of trespass lies against me ; ( — Quod fait negatimi^per 
totam curiam — ) and for the like reason, and a fortiori, it lies 
against my bailee or vendee (^Quod fuit eiiam negatum, for it was 
said that where one comes to the goods by lawful means by 
delivery of the plaintiff immediately at the first, he shall not ever 
be punished as a trespasser but by writ of detinue ; nor any more 
shall his donee, vendee or sub- bailee who comes to the plaintiff's 
goods by such means : but if one take them of his own wrong out 
of the possession of him who came lawfully to the goods at first, 
namely immediately (i. e. if he take them from the possessor), he 
shall be punished as a trespasser; and so a difference. Quod 
nota,) ' 

Year-b. 1505, 21 H. VII. p. 3. pi. 7. *Nota per Fineux 
C,J, and Tremayle J, If I bail goods to one and he give them 
to a stranger or sell them, if the stranger take them without 
livery he is trespasser, and I shall have writ of trespass 
against him: for by that gift or sale the property is not 
changed, as it is by a taking : but if he makes delivery of them to 
the vendee or donee then I shall not have writ of trespass. And 
so if an infant make gift or sale of goods and make livery of them 
he shall not have writ of trespass: aliter if he do not make 
delivery. 

Rede («/.). If my bailee give goods to another, if the donee take 
them without livery, I shall not have writ of trespass against him 
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for the taking, for that he comes to them lawfully, as well as if he 
had bailed them to him. 

(But) Finey>x and Tremayle said as above.' 

(iii) Delivery to a servant^ 8fc. Next^ an owner in posses- 
sion may deliver the thing to his servant to be by him kept, 
used, carried, or applied in the course of his employment as 
a servant. Here it was once thought^ that the possession 
passed to the servant, at any rate when the charge was to 
be executed away from the master, and particularly when 
the thing was not to be kept, but to be delivered absolutely 
to a third person; but it has long been settled that in all 
such cases the master^s possession continues.^ The servant 
is said to have not the possession but a mere charge (onus) or 
custody. 

The foregoing statement is however subject to the following 
limitations : — 

The mere fact of service does not prevent the servant 
from playing a different part at the same time in respect of 
other relations. A servant who takes his master^s things in a 
manner wholly outride the scope of his employment may be 
regarded as a mere stranger in this respect. Again, if the 
master gives money to the servant even for the purposes of his 
employment, still, if the master means to part with the 
property in the money wholly to him, and to treat him as a 
debtor or accountant, the master^s possession is transferred 
together with the right of property to the servant.^ So that 
which was originally a mere custody by the servant as a 



^ Staundf. P. C. i. p. 35 ; Watson's case, 1788, 2 East, P. C. 562. Cp. the 
Stat. 31 Hen. VIII. c. 7. 

^ 3 Inst. 108; I Hale, 505, 686; 2 East, P. C. 565-6; 1778, Atkinson, i 
Leach, 30211. ; 1782, Bass, i Leach, 251 ; 1789, Wilkins, i Leach, 520 ; 1820, 
Hutchinson, K. & B. 412 ; 1838, Heath, 2 Moo. 33 ; 1843, Beaman, C. & M. 
595 ; 1843, Ashley, i C. & K. 198 ; 1856, Green, D. & B. 113 ; Hopkinson v. 
Gibson, 1805, 2 Smith, 202. And cp. Bertie v» Beaumont, 1812, 16 East, 33, 
as to a servant's occupation of a house. 

' 1850, Barnes, 2 Den. 59 ; 1862, Thompson, 9 Cox, 222, 32 L. J. M. 0. 57, 
as explained in 187 1, Cooke) L» B. i C. C. 295. Cp. Savage v. Walthew, 1708^ 
II Mod. 135 ; Glosse v. Hayman, 1587, Leon, case no. 
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servant may become changed into a possession by him as a 
bailee or as a trespasser. And it is said by East^ that if a 
master send his servant with money and afterwards waylay 
and rob him with intent to charge the hmidred;, it is felony in 
the master, for though in general the servant has no property 
as against his master, yet here he has a special property as 
having a clear right to defend^ his possession against the 
master^s unlawful demand. If this doctrine is correct, and if 
it is applicable (as East applies it) to simple theft, it would 
follow that in such a case the servant must have possession for 
this purpose as against the master, the master being treated 
as a mere stranger.^ 

In two comparatively modem cases the 'property^ (i. e. 
possession) has been allowed to be laid in a servant who has 
a charge of a thing from his master.^ But in Oliver^s 
case the point was not noticed, and the servant may have 
been regarded as a bailee ; and in the other case the decision 
of the judges seems to have been based on the argument ah 
inconvementi in the particular case, the servant being a 
coach-driver and the masters a numerous partnership, and it 
being in those times necessary to join all persons sharing 
in the ^property' laid: and the judgment appears to be 
expressly limited to the case of a coach-diiver.* In any view 
the language of this decision is a strong authority against 
holding that a servant^s custody is in general sufficient to 
support an action or prosecution as for a taking of the thing 
from his possession, even as against a mere wrongdoer;^ 
though it may be that it will sometimes as against strangers 
be treated as a possession in cases where the servant^s charge 
is to be executed at a distance from the master and where the 

* pp. 654 and 558. 

' See as to the supposed animus furandi in such a case, in/l III. § 20. 
' Oliver, 1811, cited in Walsh, 181 3, 2 Leach^ at 1072; Deakins, 1800, 2 
Leaeh, 862 ; cp. for old cases Heydon v. Smith, 13 Rep. 69. 

* Cp. as to a civil action of trespass by the master of a ship against strangers, 
Moore v, Robinson, 1831, 2 B. & Ad. 817; and Pitts v. Gaince there cited 
from I Salk. 10 ; Mikes v, Caly, 12 Mod. 382. 

^ Cp. Hopkinson v. Gibson, 1805, 2 Smith, 202. 
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manner of the execution is necessarily left in a great degree 
to the discretion of the servant. 

Next, the person may have had the thing not as a servant 
but to examine or use under the present control of the 
possessor, as in the case of a customer allowed merely 
to examine or try a watch or a horse under the eyes of the 
owner; or the use of the thing may have been permitted 
under an express or tacit condition that it is not to be taken 
away, as in the case of a guest; and in all such cases the 
possession continues unchanged in law, and the person will 
commit trespass or theft by carrying the thing away, and the 
master alone has any of the rights protected by the law of 
theft.^ It would seem in such cases to make no difference 
whether the use of the thing is for the benefit of the owner or 
for that of the accused, so long as there is no bailment. On 
the other hand, if there is a sufficient intention to give 
separate and exclusive control for the time being, the mere 
condition that the thing is not to be carried from the owner's 
presence or premises does not necessarily exclude a bailment. 
In that case the owner^s possession would be destroyed or in- 
terrupted by the bailment. 

It remains to observe that if the mere servant, custodian or 
licensee assumes to wrongfully remove the thing or otherwise 
wrongfully assumes possession of it, he becomes a trespasser, and 
the situation of a third person who receives or takes the thing 
from him is in general the same as that of a person who re- 
ceives or takes from any other trespasser. There seems how- 
ever to be this distinction, that if the servant has authority 
to dispose of the thing, and he disposes of it in a manner within 
his authority, though with a fraudulent intent, he is himself a 
trespasser, but the person to whom he disposes of it will not be 
a trespasser against the master unless he knows of and assents 
to the trespass. 2 

^ Chisser'g case, T. Raym. 275; Pears., 1779, 2 East, 65 2, 682-3 ; i Hawk. 33, 
15 ; Rodway, 1841, 9 C. & P. 784; Johnson, 1851, 2 Den. 310; ThompsoB^ 
1862, 9 Cox, 244 ; 32 L. J. M. C. 57. 

^ See below> § 10. Cp. Glosse v. Hayinan, Leon, case no. 
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§ 7. Acquisition hy a Taking (' Trespass '). 

(i) The elements of an act of taking or trespass such as will 
constitute a charge of possession are — 

{a) some particular kind of act done in relation to the 
thing by the trespasser ; 

if)) an absence of consent by the previous possessor ; 
{c) probably also some mental state or intention on the 
part of the trespasser. 

With respect to [a)^ in cases where the trespasser is a mere 
stranger, not previously in physical possession of the thing, 
the necessary act of taking is precisely defined by the law 
for the purposes of theft. See below, § 19. Where he is 
already in physical possession, as in the case of a servant, 
it is conceived that any act which is the commencement of 
misappropriation suffices, but there is little or no authority 
on the subject (see further, § 1 9). Where a person is already 
in possession it has been seen that he cannot ' take ^ except 
in certain very exceptional cases. 

With respect to (i), it needs only to be observed here that 
an obtaining by threat or other compulsion, or an obtaining 
on consent gained by fraud, or an obtaining by consent of a 
person who had no authority to give the consent, may be a 
taking or trespass. As to the difficult case of delivery of one 
thing by mistake for another see below, § 16, and as to 
consent gained by fraud see further, § 19. For a curious 
instance of fraud practised through a machine see Reg. v. 
Hands, 1887, 16 Cox, 188, where the prisoners obtained 
cigarettes from an automatic box by dropping in metal discs 
instead of pennies. 

With respect to (c), there is the greatest doubt and difficulty. 
It would seem that the particular act done must be a voluntary 
act, but that there need not be any knowledge that the thing 
taken is the property or in the possession of another person 
(see Riley^s case, inf.y and further ivf,^ § 16, as to mistake). 

It is a general rule that a possession acquired by trespass is 
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a continuing trespass from moment to moment so long as the 
possession lasts. From this doctrine flow the most important 
consequences in the law of theft. Without this doctrine, and 
without the converse rule that a possession obtained without 
trespass continues non-trespassory, the cases on trespass and 
theft would be a chaos of particular decisions bearing no 
certain relation to each other. 

Note. — The principal modern authority is Riley's case, 1853, 
Dears. 149, There the accused in driving his own twenty-nine black- 
faced lambs out of a field early in a thick and rainy morning on the 
ist October drove with them a white-faced lamb of the prosecutor, 
and when upon his offering his lambs for sale as twenty-nine lambs 
four days afterwards the purchaser observed that there were thirty, 
the accused sold the prosecutor's lamb with the rest. (He after- 
wards made false statements on several points.) The jury found 
that at the time of leaving the field prisoner did not know the 
lamb was in his flock, but that he was guilty of felony at the 
time it was pointed out to him. The case was first considered 
without argument by Jervis C.J., Coleridge J., Piatt B.. Williams 
J, and Martin B., who thought the conviction right. It was after- 
wards argued for the prisoner before the Judges {Pollock C.B,, 
Parke B., Williama «/., Talfourd «/., Crompton «/.), who did not call 
upon the counsel for the Crown. 

WilUams («/.). * Suppose no animiLsJurandi and that a civil action 
is brought for the trespass. The whole would form a continuous 
transaction. In the first instance take it that here there is no 
animus furandi when the lamb is taken from the field ; but the 
trespass continues, and then there is the animtis furandi ; does it 
not then become felony ? * 

Pollock {C,B,), * The difficulty in the case is, when can it be said 
that there is a taking ' ? 

Parke {B,), *The prisoner must have driven them away. In 
doing so he committed a trespass; which began when he left 
the field. The tre^ipass continued all along, like a trespass begun 
in one county and continued in another. The technical words of 
the indictment for stealing cattle are ce2nt, effugomt^ ahduxit. 
When the thirty lambs left the field the prisoner must have 
driven them away; then he became a trespasser, though not a 
felonious trespasser ; but when he afterwards sold the lamb the 
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trespass became a felony. . . . The taking being a trespass, when 
there is the animus furandi it becomes a felony/ 

Pollock {C.B,), ' There is a great difference between the case of 
finding an article, and taking an article out of the possession of the 
true owner. In the case of taking an umbrella by mistake, if 
there be an animus furandi the taking becomes a felony. . . . 
When he sold it (the lamb), the act of selling was more than a 
mere movement of the mind. It was a felony/ 

Pollock {C.B.\ * AVe are all of opinion that the conviction in this 
case is right. The distinction between this and the case of Reg. v. 
Thristle, 1849, i Den. 502, is this. If a man rightfully gets 
possession of an article without any intention at the time of 
stealing it, and afterwards misappropriates it, the law holds it 
not to be a felony. , . . In all these cases ' (i. e. cases of * pure 
finding' of a lost thing ^c, inf. § 13) *the original possession was 
not wrongful. But in the case now before the court, the prisoner's 
possession of the lamb was from the beginning wrongful. Here 
the taking of the lamb from the field was a trespass ; or if it be 
said that there was no taking at that time, then the moment 
he finds the lamb he appropriates it to his own use. The 
distinction between the cases is this : if the original possession be 
rightful, subsequent misappropriation does not make it a felony ; 
but if the original possession be wrongful, though not felonious, 
and then a man disposes of the chattel, animo furandi, it is larceny. ' 

Parke (B.), ' The original taking was not lawful. The prisoner 
being originally a trespasser he continued a trespasser all along, 
just as at common law, a trespass begun in one county continued 
in another, and, being a trespasser, the moment he took the lamb 
with a felonious intent he became a thief. He at first simply 
commits a trespass ; but as soon as he entertains a felonious intent, 
that becomes a felonious trespass. Leigh's case (1800, 2 East, P. C. 
694) was altogether a different case from the present. There the 
original possession was lawful, with the assent of the true owner, 
the prisoner rendering charitable assistance in preserving the goods 
from fire. When she first took the goods into her possession, she 
was not a trespasser/ 

Williams «/., Tal/ourd J., and Crovfypton J, concurred. 

(See further as to continuing trespass, 1809, Winterbourne 
V. Morgan, 11 East, 395; 1840, Ladd v, Thomas, IJ^ A. & E. 
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T17 j 1836, Evans v. Elliott, 5 A. & E. 14:1; 1852, Ash v, 
Dawnay, 8 Exch. 237.) 

It will be seen that there is in this case some ambiguity as 
to whether the mere formation of an animus furandi by a 
person during possession acquired by an innocent trespass 
amounts to theft without some act of misappropriation. In 
theory it would seem that it does : but the question can 
hardly become one of practical importance, since in such a 
case the existence of the animus furandi could not be proved 
except by proving some act of misappropriation. 

This case is cited in Reg. v. Ashwell, 1885, 16 Q. B. D. 190; 
16 Cox, I ; by Lord Coleridge C.J. See inf, § 16. 

A taking of possession under authority of law, as for 
instance by a SherifE (as distinguished from possession vested 
by efEect of law without any taking — sup, § 5), is a taking or 
trespass in fact though justified by the authority so long 
as the authority avails; and like a wrongful trespass it is 
treated as continuing from moment to moment. From these 
considerations two important consequences result. The first 
is that if the possession continues after the authority has 
ceased, it is thenceforth regarded as trespassory, with the 
result that a subsequent misappropriation animo furandi will 
be theft. The second is that if the authority is abused the 
authority may be treated as never having existed, and the 
possession as having been trespassory from the beginning 
(Six Carpenters' Case, 8 Rep. 146 a ; i Sm, L. C. 144). 
This doctrine of trespass ab initio does not apply to abuse of a 
bailment or other private consent or authority. It must be 
distinguished from the acquisition by relation of a right to 
sue for an act which was a trespass when done but for which 
the party could not then sue (see above, § 5). 

In some cases of taking by authority of law it is held 
that the possession is not changed. See below, § 15, as to 
distress. 
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§ 8. Right to Possemon. 

Right to possession (sometimes called constructive 'pos- 
session/ sometimes also called 'possession') is one of the 
constituent elements of the complete right of property ; though 
it may be in a different person from the general owner, and 
though a person's right of properly may continue during a 
temporary suspension of his right to possession, as in the case 
of a bailment for a term. Being a part of the right of 
property it is said not to be lost, even by a general aban- 
donment of the thing. ^ 

In some cases an owner of a thing who has never yet 
acquired the possession of it, or an owner who has parted 
with the possession, is nevertheless, in virtue of his right 
to possession, entitled to sue or prosecute a stranger who takes 
the thing ; and it is of much practical and theoretical import- 
ance to discover in what cases a mere right to possession 
suffices for this purpose, and on what groimd. There are 
expressions in some cases and in text-books^ to the effect that 
a person with a right to possession of a thing, though 
without possession, can always maintain trespass, as (except 
where the right is suspended, e.g. in a bailment for a term — 
1796, Gordon v. Harper, 7 T. R. 9) he certainly can trover or 
detinue, against a stranger who takes the thing : and if this 
is correct the gist of the action of trespass must be the wrong 
to the right to possession. But it is difficult to see how 
there can be a forcible and immediate injury vi et amis 
to a mere legal right; and there are some parts of the 
law of trespass and theft which are inexplicable on such a 
view. It is submitted that the correct view is that right 
to possession, as a title for maintaining trespass, is merely 
a right in one person to sue for a trespass done to another^e 
possession ; that this right exists whenever the person whose 
actual possession was violated held as servant, agent^ or 
bailee under a revocable bailment for or under or on behalf of 
the person having the right to possession; and that it does 
» Vin. Abr. Waife, 409. * See Wiub. S. 47 J. 

L 
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not exist for the purposes of trespass and theft, as dis- 
tinguished from trover and detinue, when the person whose 
possession was violated was not in any way a delegate or 
representative of the person having the right to possession, 
nor when the thing was not in any possession at all. This 
view explains some cases which are not otherwise explicable, 
and the cases which appear at first sight inconsistent with it 
are capable of explanation in a manner which confirms it. 

Right to possession (unlike possession) is not exclusive, but 
may exist in different persons at the same time against a 
third, in virtue of different proprietary rights, though as 
between themselves one must be subordinate to the other: 
for instance, in an owner and his bailee at will ; which shows 
that it is rather a proprietary right or interest, or an incident 
to property, than of the nature of possession. 

A person who has a complete present right to the posses- 
sion of a thing cannot of course commit trespass or theft 
in respect of it, but the fact that a person has a suspended 
right to possession of a thing does not necessarily render him 
incapable of committing trespass or theft in relation to it. 

Note. — The rule which makes most strongly in favour of the 
view above suggested is that which is discussed (jnf. § lo), 
as to the inability of an owner to maintain trespass or theft 
against a third person taking by delivery from a second person 
who acquired his possession by trespass from the owner ; — a rule 
wliich is the foundation of the law of receiving. 

Again, if a mere wrong to right to possession were sufficient for 
trespass and theft, it is difficult to see why a conversion by 
a bailee or an embezzlement by a servant should not have been 
a trespass and theft. The very substance of a conversion is 
a wrong to a right to possession, and if that were enough, the 
action of trover need never have been invented, and detinue would 
have become superfluous. 

The cases which seem to make the other way are : — 

I. The rights of the ordinary, and of executors and administrators 
(«fp. § 5). But in fact these cases strongly support the view 
suggested, for it never was doubted that the executor or ad* 
ministrator had a right to possession by relation or that trover 
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lay, and the only question was whether trespass lay; and if a 
wrong to right to possession had been sufficient, that question 
could never have arisen. The effect of the decisions that not 
only trover but also trespass lies for the executor or adminis- 
trator is that the possession of the deceased is continued to the 
executor or administrator ; and so it is expressly laid down in RoUe 
(Tresp. T.): 'An administrator shall have action of trespass for 
trespass done to the goods of the testator after his death before the 
administration granted to him ; for the relation may settle the pos^ 
session ah initio, so that he may have the action* : citing Year-b 36 
Hen. VI. 8, set out in Tharpe v. Stall wood, 1843, 5 M. & G. at p. 770* 

2. The case of an alienee of goods {inf. § 14) who may have 
trespass against strangers before possession acquired. But here 
the alienor or his agent holds the goods for the alienee, and 
therefore this is merely an instance of the suggested rule. 

3. The case of wreck, for taking which trespass lies for the 
Crown (or holder of a franchise) before actual seizure (see Bailiffs 
of Dunwich v, Sterry, i B. & Ad. 831). But here again 
the apparent exception is really a strong instance of the rule, 
for trespass general de bonis asportatis did not lie for taking 
wreck, but only a special writ which is given in the register, and 
it now lies only because the special wi'its are merged in the 
general action of trespass. And so notice was taken in the 
earliest times that theft could not be committed of wreck, treasure 
trove, and waif, before seizure (Year-b. of 1348, 22 Ass. p. 107. 
pi. 99). In truth, if a wrong to right to possession had been of 
itself sufficient, the one simple rule would have embraced even at 
common law not only common theft but also embezzlement and 
misappropriation! by bailees (except perhaps in cases of bailment for 
a term) and receiving. 

§ 9. Apparent Possession. 

Merely physical possession, as such, involves no rights, but 
it is one of the most general and long-settled rules of law 
that a person who is in apparent possession has all the rigl ts 
remedies and immunities of a possessor as against strangers. 
He cannot be disturbed except by another person who is able 
to show a present right to the possession. More than this, 
he has as against a mere stranger and wrongdoer the same 
remedies as if he had the right to the possession, and he 

L 2 
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can as against the stranger maintain trover or detinue as 
well as trespass or theft^ and in general the stranger who 
violates his possession cannot justify the violation by showing 
that the possession was without title, or even by showing that 
it was wrongful, unless he further shows not only that a third 
person was entitled to the possession but that he the stranger 
acted with the authority of the third person. If however a 
mere actual possession of a thing acquired wrongfully op 
existing without right is once lawfully devested, and the 
thing comes lawfully into the possession of another person, 
the former possessor cannot recover it from him, for wherever 
a plaintiff has to rely on right to possession as distinguished 
from actual possession he must prove his right or the defendant 
paay disprove it. 

If a plaintiff whose possession has been violated seeks his 
remedy by an action of trespass, it seems to be settled that 
the defendant cannot set up the right of the third person 
without showing either an authority from the third person 
before or at the time pf the trespass, or that the defendant at 
the time of the trespass intended to act on behalf of a third 
person who could himself have then lawfully done the act, 
and that the third person has ratified the act so done on his 
behalf — according to the ordinary rules of law as to ratifi- 
cation. And even if the plaintiff whose possession has been 
violated waived the trespass and brought an action of trover 
or detinue, it seems not to be clear whether it was sufficient for 
the defendant to show that a third person was entitled as 
against the plaintiff and authorised the detention or conversion, 
though the taking was without his authority and not done on 
his behalf. (See 1842, Leake v, Loveday, 4 M. & G. 97 a; 
1 851, Newnham t?, Stevenson, 10 C. B, at 724, and Bourne 
17. Fosbrooke, in note inf,) 

NoTB. — 1646. Johnson v. Barret, Aleyn, 10 (approved in 1825. 
Harper v, Charlesworth, 4 B. & C. 574). ' In an Action of trespass 
for carrying away soil and timber, &c. Upon trial at the bar the 
question arose upon a key (quay) that was erected in Yarmouth, 
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and destroyed by the Bailiffs and Burgesses of the town ; and Eoll 
said, that if it were erected between the high water mark and low 
water mark then it belonged to him that had the land adjoining. 
But Hah did earnestly afifirm the contrary ; viz. that it belonged 
to the King of common right. But it was clearly agreed, that if it 
were erected beneath the low water mark, then it belonged to the 
King. It was likewise agreed, that an intruder upon the King's 
possession might have an action of trespass against a stranger ; but 
he could not make a lease whereupon the lessee might maintain an 
ejfxtione Jirma e,* 

1 72 1. Armory v. Delamirie, i Strange, 505. *The plaintiff 
being a chimney sweeper s boy found a jewel and carried it to the 
defendant's shop (who was a goldsmith) to know what it was, and 
delivered it into the hands of the apprentice, who under pretence 
of weighing it took out the stones, and calling to the master to let 
him know it came to three balance, the master offered the boy 
the money, who refused to take it, and insisted to have the 
thing again ; whereupon the apprentice delivered him back the 
socket without the stones. And now in trover against the master 
these points were ruled (by Pratt L.C.J.) : — 

1. That the finder of a jewel, though he does not by such finding 
acquire an absolute property or ownership, yet he has such a 
property as will enable him to keep it against all but the rightful 
owner, and consequently may maintain trover. 

2. That the action well lay against the master, who gives a 
credit to his apprentice, and is answerable for his neglect. 

3. As to the value of the jewel, several of the trade were 
examined to prove what a jewel of the finest water that would fit 
the socket would be worth ; and the Chief Justice directed the jury, 
that unless the defendant did produce the jewel, and show it not to 
be of the finest water, they should presume the strongest against 
him, and make the value of the best jewels the measure of their 
damages : which they accordingly did.' 

1740. Woadson v, Nawton, i Strange, 777. * Trespass for 
taking and dispersing a load of fern ashes : the defendant pleaded, 
that he was an occupier of land in A. the tenants whereof had 
right of common and cutting fern on the locus in quo\ and that 
the plaintiff wrongfully came and cut fern and burnt it, whereupon 
the defendant came and scattered it about, prout ei bene licuit. 
Demurrer tnde; and Strange pro def, cited 1 Roll Abr. 405, pi. 5, 
that a commoner may justify taking the cattle of a strangtr 
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Moile, The plea is good ; for suppose a bailiff gives licence to a 
man to occupj the land with his beasts and the lord brings trespass 
against the man, may he not show his licence and justify well for 
this cause 1 As there, so here. 

Choke to the contrary. There is great difference between these 
cases, for the bailiff by virtue of his office had power to let the land 
to others at his wiU, and for the same reason he could give licence 
or make request to others to put in their beasts, and moreover he 
is accountable to the lord so that the lord shall have his recourse 
against him ; but here the parker had but the custody of the beasts 
to keep them, to wit from wrong-doers. But, Sir, I will put 
a case like the case here. If I have a shepherd that requests 
or licences one to kill him a sheep, shall I not have trespass 1 yes 
certes, and so therefore in the case at bar. 

Laicon to the contrary. The plea is good, for if I come to 
a tavern and the taverner gives me a pot of wine, or if I come to the 
mercery here and the servant gives me a piece of linen, shall the 
masters have any action against mel No certes, nor here any 
more. 

Choke to Laicon. There is difference between all your cases and 
the case at the bar, for in your case of mercery the servant had 
power to sell the cloth and to change or utter it to others at 
his discretion, but the parker had no interest by his office, 
only the bare custody of the park: but in your own case, 
if a servant in Chepe (not being a servant who has power given 
him by his master to sell) gives the cloth, I say the master 
shall have trespass against a taker by the gift of such servant, and. 
Sir, in the case at the bar the parker had no power to kill 
any beast ; how then in any way can he give licence to others to 
do so 1 I say he cannot. And if the case were that I bail goods 
to F. to keep for my use, and F. gives them to G., I agree that I 
shall not have trespass against G., for he had lawful possession by 
reason of the bailment, and by his gift the property is vested 
in the donee, and so there I shall have good remedy against F. by 
writ of detinue. 

Moth. So I think you have case against the parker. 

Choke, No, Sir, that cannot be, for at common law I shall have 
no remedy for his killing the beasts but only generally a writ 
of trespass qu. cl, fr,, for breaking the close and entering 
on the soil, wherefore if I would have a remedy I must 
found on the statute, and that I cannot do against the parker. 
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Littleton. In my understandiDg the plea is not good, and, to prove 
that an action may lie against one where he comes at the first hy 
lawful means to a man's goods or enters on his land, suppose I 
distrain lawfully for my rent and then wilfully kill a beast, I say 
the termor shall have writ of trespass general against me for the 
beast and also for the entry on the soil. Suppose I bail you my 
gown and you burn it, I shall have writ of trespass on the 
case against you ; and in like manner of my bailiff who had custody 
of my beasts, I shall have trespass on my case. 

Moile, That last case I deny, for he is charged to account 
to me, and so he had power to sell or give them to another, 
and the vendee may kill them, but if he had the custody of 
the ox but for drawing in the plough, then it will be otherwise ; 
and if a bailiff make a lease for rent the lord shall haye writ of 
debt : and if one chase in a park and kill no wild animal no action 
lies. 

Nedham, There is a difference where a man who had guard of 
my goods gives them to another, and where a stranger takes them 
out of the possession of those who guard them and gives them to 
another, for in the first case the property was in me, and so he who 
took them by virtue of such gift of one who had no property in 
them shall be adjudged a trespasser to me, but in the other case 
the property (i. e. possession) was out of me at the time of the gift 
and in the donor. 

Upon writ of trespass against the donee it was maintained by 
some apprentices that if livery were made by the vendor (qu. donor?) 
then no action, and if no livery, then action.* 

{Quasre whether any of these, unless Nedham, were judges at 
this time.) 

Year-b. 1481, 21 E. IV. p. 74. pi. 6. Brian {C.J,) and his 
companions told a jury ' that if one take my horse with force and 
arms and give it to Suliard, or Suliard take with force from 
him who took it from me, that in this case Suliard is not a 
trespasser to me nor shall I have action of trespass against 
him for this horse, for that the possession was out of me by the 
same taking, therefore he was not trespasser to me, and if the 
verity be so, you will find the defendant not guilty.' 

(See as to the high authority of Brian G. J. and ' his companions' 
Choke J. and Littleton J. in Blackburn on Sale, 2nd ed. p. 265.) 

Note 2 , — Hale's authorities are differently reported in the Yeai-b. 
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tind in Fitzh., and it seems worth while to cite the material parts 
of each reporter (the most material variances are italicised).] 
13 E. IV. 3 h runs in the Year-book as follows : — 
* Note : that on indictment of felony of A.'s goods feloniously taken, 
the defendant pleads not guilty, and the jury find that one John at 
Stile feloniously took the goods of the said A., and again the 
defendant here took my goods out of his possession, but not 
feloniously ; and it was held if one take my goods fdonMmdy and 
another take them fdonioualy from him I may haye appeal of the 
second taking, for by the first taking the ^property was not out of me, 
for a felon does not claim (i.e. acquire) property. And it was 
moved if this verdict will serve for an indictment against John at 
Stile. And it was held that it would not, for here the jury is not 
charged to find who did the felony.' 

But in Fitzh. Cor. pi. 39, the same case is thus stated : — 
' Note : Littleton says that it was held for clear law if S. take my 
goods from me and another take them from him I may have appeal 
against the second person, for by the first taking the property was 
not out of me nor the possession, for felony does not claim property. 
Otherwise is it of trespass,' (&c. as in the Year-book.) (N.B. — 
Here ^ possession ' seems to mean right to poseession.) 
4 H. VII. 5 6 is as follows in the Year-book : — 
Hussey said and Fairfax agreed that 'appeal is for recovery of 
one*s goods and affirms property continually in the party, but it is 
otherwise of trespass, for that is not for recovery of his goods but 
for damages for the goods. And I have learnt that if one take my 
goods and another take the goods from him I shall have appeal 
against the second felon; but it is otherwise of trespass,' (&c. to the 
same eflfect as below) : — 

But in Fitzh. Cor. 62, is as follows : — 

Hussey said that 'he had learnt it for law if a man take my 
goods and another take them from him I shall have appeal against 
the two: which Fairfax conceded, but said it was otherwise of 
trespass ; and notwithstanding that appeal lies in each county (i. e. 
the county where the goods were taken and that into which they 
were carried) still he cannot be indicted except where the taking 
was, for indictment is not for re-having the goods, and that made 
the difference between indictments and appeals.' 

It seems that these cases are authorities rather for saying that 
trespass and theft do not lie against the third person than for saying 
that they lie; and that at any rate these cases are no authorities 
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for saying that trespass or theft lies against the third person unless 
where the second person took as a thief. 

§ 11. Summary. 

The f oUowiiig propositions with respect to possession of goods 
appear to be generally correct, subject to exceptions or qualifi* 
cations in particular cases. 

(a) When a person is once in possession of a thing, the 
possession cannot ordinarily pass from him during his life 
except in one of two modes, viz. (i) by an intentional transfer of 
it by him directly to another person (delivery or bailment), or 
(ii) by justifiable or wrongful trespass, i. e, by a taking with- 
out his consent to transfer the possession : and conversely ^ 
person cannot ordinarily acquire possession of a thing which 
is already in another^s possession except by one of these two 
modes. 

(b) If a person acquires possession without trespass in fact (i. e, 
by delivery or bailment), a misappropriation or misuse of the 
thing during that possession cannot ordinarily be or become 
a wrong either civil or criminal to the possession of the former 
possessor, for the simple reason that his possession no longer 
exists at the time when the alleged wrong is done. On the 
other hand, if a person acquires possession by trespass without 
authority of law, having at the time an animus furandi, the 
trespass is also a theft. If animus furandi be absent at the 
first, the taking, whether with or without knowledge that 
another person^s possession is violated, is a trespass, and the 
possession thereby acquired is a continuing trespass against 
the possession of the former possessor and is actionable from 
moment to moment, and if an animus furandi supervenes and 
is manifested by an act of appropriation, there is an act of 
theft {inf. § 19). 

If the trespass was under authority of law, it is protected so 
,long as the authority is followed, but the protection ceases 
when the authority ceases or is not followed, and if the 
authority is actively abused (§§ 7 and 15) the trespasser's act^ 
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from iheir commencement are regarded as if the authority had 
never existed. 

(c) A person physically or apparently in possession is 
deemed to he in possession until it is shown that another 
person is in point of law in possession : and the apparent 
possession is deemed a rightful one as against strangers 
or wrongdoers. 

(d) A third person obtaining possession by delivery from a 
second who has acquired by trespass from a first does not 
commit a trespass against the possession of the first person 
(§ lo)^ but in some cases the original possessor may sue or 
prosecute for the trespass as done to the possession of one 
who held it as his agent or representative (§ 8). 

By reason of the proposition (b) misappropriation by a 
bailee was not theft : — and hence the necessity for the 
statutory enactments making it theft — now 24 & 25 Vict, 
c. 96. s. 3. 

By reason of the propositions («) and (J) combined, a 
servant who innocently received a thing for his master from 
a third party and misappropriated it before it had been in 
any way reduced into the master^s possession was not guilty 
of theft from his master; nor, if the third party meant 
wholly to part with the possession, was the servant guilty 
of theft against him : — and hence the necessity for the 
statutory felony of embezzlement — now 24 & 25 Vict. c. 96. 
s. 68, &c. 

By reason of proposition (d) receivers were not punishable 
at common law unless for harbouring and assisting the thief 
(3 Chitty, Cr. L. 951) : — and hence the necessity for the 
statutory felony of receiving &c. — now 24 & 25 Vict. c. 96. 
s. 91, &c. 

It may here be added that the necessity for the statutory 
misdemeanor of obtaining by felse pretences (now 24 & 25 
Vict. c. 96. s. 88, &c.) arose from a diflSculty with respect to 
animus furandi. When a person is induced by false pretences 
to contract to part absolutely with the right of property in 
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the thing, and he afterwards in pursuance of that agreement 
gives up the possession, it was held that as the right of 
property had been changed by contract, though upon a fraud 
which made the agreement defeasible, there was not at the 
time of the change of possession an ownership in the former 
proprietor, and consequently there could not then be an intent 
wrongfully to deprive him of the benefit of ownership. As 

to this see further, »•«/•§ 19- 

1. Besides the legal remedies which are the subject of the text, 
the possessor is entitled to defend his possession by force againBt 
wrongdoers : but it seems not to have been considered whether if 
a thing is wrongfully taken from his possession he can justify the 
use of force for the purpose of re-taking it unless he can show that 
he had the property in the thing and the immediate right to the 
possession of it, in which case he may retake the thing by 
force even from an innocent third party into whose possession it has 
come (Blades v. Higgs, 1865, 11 U. L. Ca. 621). 

The consideration of the limit of the force which may be used in 
such cases belongs to another division of the criminal law, but it 
may be stated generally that according to the old authorities the 
force must not, imless in case of necessity for preventing a felony or 
preventing the escape of a felon, extend to wounding or mayhem 
or death. 

2. These chapters were prepared in 1873 as part of the work 
incident to the preparation of a Criminal Code for the Crown 
Colonies. Hence the illustrations are mostly drawn from cases 
decided before that date. The more important recent authorities 
have been added, especially Ashwell's case (inf, § 1 6). It has not 
been thought desirable to abandon the use of the expressions 
referring to actions of trespass, trover or detinue, notwithstanding 
that the separate forms of action no longer exist. 

The principal object of the attempt to reduce the law of possession, 
trespass and theft into a systematic form was to discover whether it 
would be practicable to reduce to one the crimes of theft, embezzle- 
ment, larceny by bailees, embezzlement, receiving, and obtaining by 
false pretences, and so to get rid of the web of technicalities in 
which that which ought to be especially simple is now involved. 
The difficulties will more clearly appear in the following sections, 
but it is conceived that they are more apparent than real. 



CHAPTER II. 

Fartioular Cases. 

§ 12. Bailments, 
(i) WAat is a Bailment. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that in general the 
same thing is a baihnent for the purposes of the criminal law^ 
both common and statutory^ as in civil matters.^ There are 
however some cases which require special mention : — 

It seems that those persons who are designated by Story 
^ quasi-bailees for hire/ viz. captors, revenue officers who 
have made a seizure, prize agents, officers of courts, and 
salvors, are not bailees for the purposes either of the common 
or of the statutory criminal law of England unless by virtue 
of some agreement.2 

Although ordinarily a contract is an essential element of a 
bailment,^ yet it was held on the statute of 1861 that a married 
woman, notwithstanding her then incapacity to contract, might 
be a bailee within the statute.^ So an infant may conmiit 
the statutory offence of larceny as a bailee where the goods have 
been delivered to him under an agreement made void by the 
Infants Relief Act.* 

A doubt may arise whether there can be a bailment when 
the thing is delivered to be used only in the immediate 
presence of the deliverer. In one case^ it seems to have been 
thought that a possession might arise under such circum* 

* Hassall, 1861 ; 30 L. J. M. C. 175 ; L. & C^sS. 

' See as to such persons inf., § 13, under the heads of loss and finding. 
' See esp. Story, ed. 1870, § 2. n. 4; M^'Donald's case, inf. 

* 24 & 95 Vict. 0. 96. B. 3; Bobson, 1861, 31 L. J. M. C. 22 ; 9 Cox, 29 ; 
L. & C. 93 ; oTertnming Denmonr, 1861, 8 Cox, 440. 

' M^'Donald, 1885, 15 Q. B. B. 323; a case which is remarkable as an 
instance of revival of the ancient practice of assembling the judges to consider 
criminal cases without statutory authority. 

* Erampton, 1846, 2 C. & K. 47. 
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stances^ though another ground for the judgment (viz. absence 
of value in the thing) is suggested in the report. But it 
would seem^ that a bailment or possession ought not to be 
held to arise in such a case in the absence of evidence of an 
intention by the deliverer to part with possession by parting 
with control. 

As a deposit of coins not to be returned or applied 
in specie is for civil purposes not a bailment but a trust or debt, 
so neither is it a bailment within the statute.^ But it will 
be otherwise if the specific moneys are to be applied or 
re-delivered,^ as when they are enclosed in a bag or letter.* 

As in civil matters it is not essential for a bailment that 
the bailor should ever have had possession independently of the 
possession of the bailee, so in criminal law a man may become 
the bailee of another either by attorning to him, or by receiving 
9, thing for him in pursuance of an undertaking to that effect.^ 

Chancellor Kent in his ^Commentaries'^ questions Story's 
doctrine that a delivery of a thing not to be kept and returned 
but to be kept or conveyed and delivered for the purpose or 
by way of absolute alienation, as in the case of a factor for 
3ale, can be a bailment (for civil purposes). But Story "^ has 
vindicated his doctrine ; and it seems clear that a bailee is not 
thQ less a bailee because he is clothed with authority to sell the 

^ See esp. Bodway, 184T, 9 C. & P. 784 ; Smith, 1852, 2 Den. 449; and cp. 
Hart, 1833, 6 C. & P. 106; and Phipoe, 1795, 2 Leach, 673; and Aickles, 
1784, 2 East, P. C. 675. 

^ Hassall, 1861, ubi sup, ; Hoare, 1859, i F. & F. 647 ; Garrett, i860, 8 Cox, 
368 ; cp. Pott r. Cleg, 1847, 16 M. & W. 321 ; and TaaseU v. Cooper, 1850, 9 C. 
B. 509. 

' Cp. Brown, 1856, Dears. 616. 

* Jones, 1835, 7 C. & P> 151 ; Jenkins, 1839, 9 C. & P. 38 ; cp. Holliday r. 
Hicks, Cro. Eliz. 638, 746 ; and see below in this paragraph. 

» Bnnkall, 1864, 33 L. J. M. C. 75 ; and cp. Hoare, 1859, i F. & F. 647 ; and 
Garrett, i860, 8 Cox, 368; Banks, 1884, 15 Cox, 450 (sed qu. this case). 
And cp, further as to constructive bailments generally : — Moore v. Wilson, 
1787, 1. T. R. 659 ; Dawes v. Peck, 1799, 8 T. R. 330 ; Dutton v. Solomonson, 
1803, 3 B. & P. 582 ; Sargent v, Morris, 1820, 3 B. & A. 277; Dunlop v. 
Lambert, 1838, 6 CI. & F. 600. 

• Vol. ii. sect. xl. p. 559, n. a. 
^ Bailments, ed. 1870, § 2. 

M 
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thing which is bailed to him^ any more than a servant ceases 
to hold as a servant merely because he is directed to deliver 
the thing to a vendee. And indeed this seems to be the 
very ground of the decision in Walsh's case and the motive of 
the Act as to criminal conversion by agents which was 
passed in consequence of that decision.^ A contrary decision^ 
proceeded on the particular language of one of the old acts 
against fraudulent bailees of a particular kind. It must indeed 
be admitted that the continued existence side by side in the 
present statute books of a general enactment against fraudulent 
bailees and of a particular enactment against fraudulent agents^ 
affords a prima facie argument against the view here adopted. 
But it is conceived that this is only one illustration of a very 
general occasion of redundancy in our statutes^ namely^ that 
old acts against particular forms of a mischief are commonly 
allowed to stand by the side of later acts comprehending those 
particular forms under a general enactment. 

A broker seems to differ from other agents only in so far as 
it may at any particular time be indeterminate for what 
principal he holds goods or documents of title, or, in particular 
eases, whether he has possession of them at all or whether he 
does not in fact hold them in his own right. 

In two cases/ it seems to have been ruled that a person 
who not being nor acting as a servant receives money from its 
owner upon an undertaking to pay it to a third person according 
to the directions of the deliverer and subsequently appropriates 
it, is guilty of theft at common law (i.e. is not a bailee). But 
it must be taken that in those cases the undertaking was to 
pay over or apply the specific coins, since otherwise the accused 
persons (not being servants) were mere debtors and could not 
have been guilty of theft ; and that being so, it would seem 

^ Compare also Williams v, Millington, 17S8, 1. H. Bl. at p. 85, where Heath 
J. says that an auctioneer who has goods to sell either on his own or on his 
principal's premises may maintain trespass and theft as a bailee. 

« Prince, i8a7, a C. & P. 517. 

• Larceny Act, 1861, s. 75 &c. 

* Goode, 1842, C. & M. 583, Patteson J., and Smith, 1844, i C. & K. 423, 
Coleridge J. 
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that they were bailees in the same way as any other agents or 
factors. And so it seems to have been ruled in the cases of 
Jones ^ and Jenkins^ and held in that of Brown/ in the last two 
of which cases the question was whether bulk had been broken. 
The case of Goode is recognised by the C. C. C. R. in Cookers 
case/ where however the Court seems to have thought it was 
decided on the ground that the accused was a servant. In the 
still later case of Christian ^ no difficulty seems to have been 
felt upon this point. 

Upon the whole, it is conceived that in general any person 
is to be considered as a bailee who otherwise than as a servant 
either receives possession of a thing from another or consents 
to receive or hold possession of a thing for another upon an 
undertaking with the other person either to keep and return or 
deliver to him the specific thing or to (convey and) apply 
the specific thing according to the directions antecedent or 
future of the other person. (See Reg. v. McDonald, 1885, 
15 Q. B. D. 323.) 

Note. — See for further illustrations — Leigh's case, 1800, best 
reported in i Leach, 41 1, n. a, where a neighbour carried things from 
a fire with the knowledge of the owner and afterwards appropriated 
them, but the jury found that she did not originally intend to 
steal them, and she was held not guilty on the ground that she 
was in the position of a bailee (see in Riley's case, sup, § 7). 

In Campbell's case, 1792, best reported in 2 Leach, 564, the 
prisoner was a lodger and he undertook to get change for a note for 
his landlady. He seems to have been a bailee of the note, but he was 
sentenced for simple theft. Probably it may have been thought that 
there was evidence of a constructive trespass by reason of an 
original animus furandiy or the bailment may not have been 
adverted to. 

In Reeves' case, 5 Jur. 716, a person taking a watch fi:om the 
pocket of a half-tipsy man who did not object, thinking the inten- 
tion was friendly, was ruled to be in the position of a bailee. 

^ 1835, 7 C. & P. 151. • 1839, 9 C. & P. 38. 

' 1856, Dean. 616. * 1871, L. R. i C. C. 395, 

» 1873, L. R. 2 C. C. E. 94. 

M 2 
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In Jones* case, 1835, 7 C. & P. 151, an acquaintance undertaking 
to post a letter was ruled to be a bailee. 

In Jenkins' case, 1839, 9 C. and P. 38, a principal's servant 
receiving from the principars agent a parcel of money to take to a 
carrier was ruled to be the agent's bailee of the parcel. 

In Brown's case, 1856, Dears. 616, a stranger volunteered to 
carry money to pay a rate-collector. He was held guilty of larceny 
on the ground of constructive trespass by an original felonious 
intent (inf. § 19), but it seems to have been assumed that 
the moneys being to be specifically delivered, he was a bailee but 
for the fraud. 

An officer of the Post Office seems not as such to be 
a bailee of letters or other things in his charge, but to be 
merely a custodian for (and in a position similar to that of a 
servant of) the sender.^ 

But a postman may, like any other servant, make himself a 
bailee in matters outside the proper course of his employment,^ 
or by special agreement. 

Even at common law it has been suggested that the crown 
may have a special property in letters on which the postage is 
impaid (Howatt^s case, % East, P. C. 604); and now by the 
Post Office Acts ^ property^ maybe laid in the postmaster- 
general. 

Questions were formerly conunon as to whether in par- 
ticular circumstances a person who had received a thing 
from the ov^ner held it as a servant or as a bailee. The 
point was one of importance until the passing of the statutes 
against fraudulent bailees, but now in the only cases in which 
the point can arise it is immaterial except for purposes of 
pimishment, which may be more severe in the case of a 
servant. 

Fraud may render possession obtained imder colour of a 
bailment merely trespassory [irif, § 19). 

^ See Kay's case, 1857, 26 L. J. M. C. 119 ; Gardner, 1845, 1 C. & K. 6a8; 
Pearce, 1794, 2 East, P. C. 603. And see per Alderson B. in Watts' case in 
a Den. at p. 25. 

^ Glass's case, 1847, i Den. 215. 
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(ii) Bights and duties as letween bailor and bailee. 

It was once thought that in some forms of bailment the 
bailor^s possession might continue even as against the bailee. 
But it has long been settled that as between the bailor and the 
bailee the bailee of a thing has such a distinct and exclusive 
possession, that he cannot by any appropriation however 
fraudulent be guilty at common law of theft of the thing from 
the bailor, but the bailor may, it is said, even be guilty of 
theft of his own goods from the bailee.^ This rule was 
occasionally got over, firstly, by the doctrine that certain acts 
(severance, breaking bulk) done by a bailee determined his 
bailment and made his possession trespa^sory ; » secondly, by 
the rule that subsequent misappropriation might be evidence 
of an original animus furandi such as to render the mere 
obtaining of the bailment an act of theft.^ 

But these evasions proved insufficient, and the legislature 
interfered after Walshes case * to protect bailments of a certain 
class, and \iltimately to render bailees generally liable to the 
penalties of theft in cases of fraudulent misappropriation ; and 
now a bailor has against his bailee all the same protection 
(except as to severity of punishment) by the one remedy of a 
prosecution for theft which a master has against his servant 
by the combined laws of theft and embezzlement. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the old authorities to 
the effect that a bailor can steal from a bailee extend to cases 
where the bailee has not any special property for civil purposes 
as against the bailor, especially when the bailment is deter- 
minable at will. But the difficulty is not so much in finding 
a sufficient possession for the trespass as in finding a sufficient 
interest in the bailee to support an animus furandi in the bailor. 

^ See as to theft by a bailor from a bailee ancient authorities cited in 2 Bnsp. 
383 n. and 13 Rep. 69, and Vin. Abr. Tresp. pp. 461, 455, 471 ; Bac. Abr. 
Tresp. p. 589 ; Trov. 685, 689 ; and sup, § 6, notes ; and Webster, 1861, 31 
L. J. M. C. 17; Wilkinson, 1821, R. & R. 470; Bramley, 1822, R. & R. 
478. 

' Sup, § 6, notes. ' See inf, § 191 

* 181 2, R. & R. 215, 2 Leach, 1054; 4 Taunt. 258. 
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(iii) Relation of bailee to strangers. 

A bailee has in general the same rights against strangers 
for the purposes of theft as a general owner. He has the 
possession, and (even in cases where he is not held to have a 
special property against the bailor for civil purposes) he has 
such an interest in his possession as constitutes a right to 
possession for criminal purposes, perhaps as against the bailor,^ 
and certainly as against strangers. 

(iv) Relation of bailor to atrangen. 

The remedies of the bailee are not always exclusive, for the 
bailor by reason of his right to possession may retain concur- 
rently with him a sufficient right to maintain trespass and 
theft against strangers (*«/?. § 8). This seems to be the case 
wherever the bailment is revocable by the bailor at his pleasure 
either unconditionally or upon a condition which he may 
satisfy at will. But if the bailment is for a term certain (as in 
the case of goods let to the tenant of furnished lodgings) or 
determinable only after notice or after a defa\ilt by the bailee 
or upon any other occurrence which does not depend on the will 
of the bailor, then until the term has expired or been determined 
or become determinable at will it seems that the bailor is 
excluded and cannot maintain either trespass or theft or trover 
even against a stranger,^ 

^ See for old authorities as to the rights of bailees generally : — 4 Inst. 293, 
13 Rep. 69 ; I Hale, 513 ; i Hawk. 33, 47 ; 2 East, P. C, 653-3 ; Vin. Abr. 
Tresp. 454, 455, 471 ; Bac. Abr.Tresp, 644-5 ; Trov.684. 

^ See as to this point, and especially as to the exception, Bac. Abr. Tresp. 
654-5; Meeres, 1689, i Show. 50; Ward r. Macauley, 1791, 4 T. R. 489; 
Gordon v. Harper, 1796, 7 T. R. 9 ; Burton v. Huj^es, 1824, 2 Bing. 173 ; 
Ferguson v. Cristall, 1&29, 5 Bing. 305 ; Pain v. Whitaker, i824,R. & M. 99 ; 
Bradley V. Copley, 1845, ' C. B. 685 ; Bryant v. Wardell, 1848, 2 Exch. 479 ; 
Manders v. Williams, 1849, 4 Exch. 343 (where the effect of Bradley v. 
Copley seems not to be correctly stated) ; Fenn «. Bittleston, 1851, 7 Exch. 
153 ; Brierly v. Kendall, 1852, 17 Q. B. 937 ; R. v, Belstead, 1820, R. & R. 
411 ; R. V. Brunswick, 1824, i Moo. 26; Donald r. Suckling, 1866, L. R. i 
Q. B. 585. And observations by Bayley B. in 2 Russ. 289, which however 
require to be corrected by Bradley r. Copley, uhi sup. 
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(v) Case where the thing is in transitu between 

owner and bailee. 

Thus far it has been assumed that the thing bailed has 
come to the possession of the bailee. But it may happen that 
instead of the thing being received by the bailee directly 
from the bailor or from the bailor's servant it has been 
received by the bailee's servant or some other intermediary 
for the bailee. Here all the diflBculties occur which have 
to be considered hereafter (§ 14) in those cases as to 
alienation which have given rise to the special law of em- 
bezzlement, and those difficulties are here further enhanced 
by the complication that the bailor retains proprietary 
rights in respect of the thing. The questions are : — has 
the bailee's servant the possession as against his master, 
as in cases of alienation he has against the alienee his 
master? If yes, then do the statutes of embezzlement 
apply? Has the servant the possession as a^rainst the 
ir ? Is the intermediary, supping hixn to Ta carrier 
or other subordinate bailee, within the statute against con- 
version by bailees? Can the bailee maintain trespass and 
theft (as he can trover^) against a stranger who takes the 
thing from the servant or other intermediary? Can the 
servant maintain trespass and theft against a stranger who 
takes from him ? 

The questions as to the applicability of the statutes 
against conversion by bailees and embezzlement^ must 
depend on their language, which in terms is wide enough 
to meet these cases, but was probably not adopted in con- 
templation of them. 

On the other questions there seems to be no authority 
imless it be a case at assizes,^ where (as the facts were 
assumed by the judge, Patteson J., in the absence of a 

^ Fowler v. Down, i797» i B. & P. 44, per Eyre C.J., as to a &ctor. 
But see Bac. Tresp. p. 565. 
' Laroeny Act, 1 861, as. 3 and 68. 
» Savage, 1831, 5 C. & P. 143. 
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material witness) a servant was sent by her mistress to 
a shop to get some shawls for the mistress to look at^ 
and the servant obtained the shawls and on the way home 
appropriated them and was indicted for stealing them from 
the shopkeeper. The judge directed an acquittal, saying, 
' At common law no indictment could have been maintained 
for larceny by the mistress against the prisoner if she had 
been her servant. It must he assumed that she received 
the goods projpefly^ and that it afterwards entered into her 
mind to convert them to her own use. At that time, in 
whom was the possession of the goods ? ' Here it would seem 
that the mistress, and not the servant, was the bailee, for 
there was no contract with the servant, and the view taken 
by Patteson J. is that the servant had the possession just 
as much as if the transaction had been one of sale to the 
mistress, and for this reason could not steal the shawls. 
As between the servant and the mistress this view could 
hardly be questioned; and as between the servant and the 
bailor the servant could not commit trespass vi et armis 
or theft, for no one but herself had possession. 

For the rest, there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
the servant (until the end of the transitus), or the inter- 
mediary, or the bailee, could maintain theft against strangers 
as in cases of alienation. 

(vi) Second, third or further removes from the owner 

through his bailee. 

In the cases above considered it has been assimied that 
the thing remains in the hands of the bailee. But the 
bailee may have aliened or sub-bailed or lost the thing 
or have been deprived of it by a third person, and again, 
the possession may have passed from the third person to 
another person in a fourth or any other degree of remote- 
ness from the owner; and it remains to consider the 
distribution of rights and duties in respect of the thing 
in each of these cases. 
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If the bailee of a thing aliens it by authority, no special 
question arises, since the property in the thing duly passes 
to the alienee. 

If the bailee of a thing sub-bails it by authority, there 
may be a difiEerence according as it is intended that the 
bailee^s bailment is to determine and the third person is to 
hold as the immediate bailee of the owner, in which case 
the third person really becomes a first bailee directly from 
the owner and the case passes back into a simple case of 
bailment, or that the first bailee is to retain (so to speak) 
a reversionary interest and there is no direct privity of 
contract between the third person and the owner,^ in which 
case it would seem that both the owner and the first bailee 
have concurrently the rights of a bailor against the third 
person according to the nature of the sub-bailment. 

If the bailee of a thing (on a revocable bailment) wrong- 
fully aliens or sub-bails it to a third person, the possession 
of the third person may, as it seems, be trespassory or not 
as against the owner according to the somewhat fine dis- 
tinction of whether he receives delivery of the thing from 
the bailee or takes the thing by license of the bailee; for 
a bailee has a sufficient proprietary right to give a third 
person the possession by delivery even as against the true 
owners,^ whether or not the third person believes that the 
second has a right to deliver the thing; but it is said that 
he has no authority to consent to a third person^s taking 
the thing. In this last case the bailee may be estopped by 
his own wrongful consent, but the bailor has his remedies 
unimpaired. If however the bailment was not revocable, it is 
doubtful whether the bailor can sue or prosecute at all (gup. 
§ 8 and § lo). 

Note. — (i) The principal authorities for the above distinction 
between a delivery by and a taking from a bailee are Year-b. 

^ Compare, as to the relation between a reversion, in the exact sense, in real 
property, and estates derived out of that reversion, Laird v. Briggs (i88o), 
i6 Ch. D. 440, 447. 

' Per Coke C.J. in Isaack r. Clark, 161 5, inf, § 13, note. 
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21 H. YII. p. 3, Mip. § 6f naie, — where the correctness of the report 
IB vouched by the dissent of Rede J., — and 2 £. IV. p. 4, and cp. 
per Laicon J. in the Year-b. 1473, sup. § 6, note. The distinction 
is supported by the analogy of the rule as to connivance, stated 
in/. § 19. 

For an instance where the sub-bailee to whom the first bailee 
had improperly delivered the thing was held not a trespasser, see 
Year-b. 16 H. VII. 2 h. 7. There the bailor was vendee and the 
bailee was vendor of the thing, which after sale was left with the 
vendor who sub-bailed it. 

(2) In Mennie v. Blake, 1856, 6 E. & B. 842, 25 L. J. Q. B. 399, 
it was held that the possessory remedy of replevin did not lie for a 
bailor against a person who had obtained a thing without force or 
fraud by delivery from the first bailee. 

(3) If the first bailee re-delivers the thing to the owner merely 
for a special purpose, the owner becomes the sub-bailee of his own 
bailee (Roberts v. Wyatt, 1810, 2 Taunt. 268, and cp. per Littleton 
J. in 33 H. VI. pp. 26—7, inf. § 13, wote), and the lights and duties 
of the parties appear to be generally the same as if the first bailee 
were general owner and the general owner were his bailee ; but it 
may be doubted whether such a bailment is within the meaning of 
the statute against fraudulent bailees, 

(4) It may be doubted whether the capacity of a bailee to confer 
the lawful possession by delivery continues (unless where the first 
bailment was by way of pawn — see Donald v. Suckling, 1866, L. R. 
I Q. B. at 613) when the first bailment either being revocable has 
been revoked or in any case has been determined, — for then the 
first bailee's quasi-proprietary right to possession ceases, — or when 
by the terms of the first bailment the power of sub-bailment was 
expressly excluded. This distinction may be important, because it 
is possible that a sub-bailee upon a void or voidable sub-bailment is 
not within the meaning of the act against fraudulent bailees, and 
if so, he might convert the thing with impunity unless he can be 
treated as a trespasser (or unless he has attorned to the general 
owner). 

Next as to the eases where the thing passes from a bailee 
to a third person by a taking or loss. 

In eases of loss by the bailee and finding by the third 
person the rights and duties appear to be the same as if the 
bailee were general owner, except that the true general owner 
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may have concurrent rights with the bailee (§ 8). In cases 
of simple taking by the third person from the bailee upon a 
revocable bailment (as distinguished from delivery by the 
bailee), it seems a proper inference from the authorities cited 
as to the preceding class of cases that the possession of the 
taker (unless he is justified by authority of law or otherwise) 
will as against the true owner be trespassory throughout, 
unless the bailee not only consented to it but had a right 
to consent to it. 

The distribution of rights and duties in respect of the 
thing when it has passed to a person in any degree of 
remoteness from the owner will depend primarily on whether 
or not his immediate predecessor acquired the possession 
by trespass. If that predecessor acquired the possession by 
trespass, then the person^s situation will be the same as that 
of any other person who acquires from one who took by 
trespass from the owner {snp, § 10). If that predecessor 
acquired the possession without trespass, then the character 
of the person's possession will be determined by the same 
considerations which determine the character of the possession 
of a third person who acquires from the owner^s immediate 
bailee. 

§ 13. Loss and Finding, 
(i) Ancient authorities. 

It appears clear on the old authorities that every person who 
takes a thing upon a finding is civilly a trespasser, except in 
the one case of a person who finding a thing when it is really 
lost takes it 'in charity to save it for its owner/ Before 
proceeding to the modem decisions on theft by finders it will 
be convenient to consider in what cases a finder might be guilty 
of theft if the general rule that every trespassory taking and 
every appropriation by a person in a trespassory possession 
is a theft, provided animus furandi be present, applies to 
finders. 

1 . If the thing is in fact really lost (i. e. out of all custody and 
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likely to be finally lost to its owner unless taken and kept for 
him)^ the finder who takes it to save it for the owner is not a 
trespasser at all but is held to take lawfully and to be as it 
were a bailee by implied consent of the owner, and con- 
sequently he cannot at any subsequent time even after he 
knows the owner steal the thing by any misappropriation, 
except perhaps such breaking b\ilk or destruction as would at 
common law be a theft by a bailee. 

2. If the thing is in fact really lost and the finder takes 
with an intent of appropriation, he is civilly a trespasser from 
the first, for the owner's consent to a taking with that 
intent cannot be implied, nor does the finder profess to act 
like a bailee, and although an appropriation before knowledge 
of a discoverable owner might not in such a case be a 
theft for want of a necessary ingredient of animus furandi^ 
yet a subsequent appropriation after knowledge of the owner 
would be theft. 

3. If the thing is apparently but not really lost, the taker 
upon the finding is in like manner civilly a trespasser, though 
he may be excusable so long and so long only as he acts for the 
owner. If he takes at the first for himself, this may not be 
theft, because dominus nofi apparet ; but a subsequent appro- 
priation after knowledge of the owner would be a theft. 

In all these cases the presence or absence at the time of the 
finding of an immediate clue to an owner appears to be wholly 
immaterial according to the old law. 

But although these would be the results of applying the 
doctrines of civil trespass, it seems that these results were not 
adopted for purposes of theft, and that, at least in Coke's time 
(see note inf,), any taking upon a finding of a thing really (or, 
perhaps, apparently) lost was held so far lawful for this purpose 
that neither the first taking nor any subsequent appropriation, 
with whatever intent, could be theft ; and Hale writes to the 
same effect, i P. C. 506. It is however to be noticed that 
the authorities to which Coke and Hale refer do not really 
relate to loss and finding, but to wreck, trove, waif and 
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stray, which are distinguishable on the ground that in them 
(ex vi terminorum) dominus non aj^paret, and so an animus 
furandi was excluded, which is not necessarily the case in 
loss and finding. Also they were not subjects of trespass at 
common law ( Year-b. 1 348, in note) : and the special and less 
punishment expressly provided by the stat. Westm. I. c. 4 for 
taking wreck excluded felony. 

Note. — Year-b. 1348, 22 Ass. p. 107. pi. 99. 'Note that 
punishment of treasure-trove taken and carried away, of wreck 
and waife, is by imprisonment and fine, and not of life and of 
member.* 

Year-b. 1372, 46 Ed. III. p. 15. pi. i. *Writ of trespass against 
several for gold, silver and other chattels to the value of &c. taken 
and carried away.' 

Perle for the defendants, after taking nothing by some formal 
objections, answers that the plaintiffs goods were cast into the sea 
by tempests and the defendants took them and kept them till they 
came to land and then delivered them to the plaintiff's agent for the 
plaintiff's use. 

Tanke for the plaintiff alleges that the answer is double, viz. 
(a) that the goods were cast on shore and so out of the 
plaintiff's possession, which amounts to a denial of a taking from the 
plaintiff's possession ; and 

(h) that they were kept and delivered to the plaintiff's agent 
for him ; 

and he prays that the defendants be held to elect between the two 
answers. 

Perh then elects to rest on the second answer. 

Persay. But the answer shows no authority for the act. 

Pole, They say they kept them when they were cast away (gettes) 
and delivered them to the plaintiff's agent for his profit. 

Tanke, They never came to our profit. 

Per say claims judgment against the plaintiff's writ, which 
supposes a taking against the peace : but Tanke maintains his writ, 
without this, that the goods were so kept and delivered to the 
plaintiff's use.' 

[Pole and Persay seem not to have been judges at this time. 

The effect of the case appears to be the same as that of Isaack v, 
Clarke, inf, : viz. that the taker of lost goods is a trespasser, unless 
he takes them to save them for the owner. But the expressions as to 
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keeping and delivering for the owner's use would have better snited 
an action for a conversion, had that form of action been then known.) 

Year-b. 1429, 7 H. VI. p. 22. pi. 3. * And it was said that if 
one find my goods I shall have either a general writ or a writ on 
the matter. Quod nota' 

Year-b. 1455, 33 H. VI. pp. 26-27. P^* ^2. Detinue for 
charters, alleging a finding by the defendant, who pleaded in 
abatement that the declaration showed that another person had 
an interest in the land and ought to have been joined; and the 
question was whether the plaintiff could sue singly on a mere 
possession before the supposed loss. 

Wangjbrd for the plaintiff. * If I lose a box of charters touching 
lands to which I have no title, still I shall have detinue.' 

Priwt {C.J.). I think not ; therefore in your case you shall give 
notice to the finder and request him to re-deliver them, and if he 
will not you shall have trespass against him ; for by the finding he 
did no wrong, but now the wrong commences by the detention 
when the owner was known. But if one A. had charters of 
my land of which I was seised and he lose them and one B. 
find them, I shall have detinue against him without notice, for A. 
is answerable to me. 

Littleton, Semble in the case put by Wangford, the loser of the 
charters shall have detinue without any other title. As if 
I distrain for rent and after the termor offer me the rent in arrear 
and I deny him the distress, still he shall not have action of 
trespass against me but detinue, for that it was lawful at first when 
I took the distress; but if I kill them or work them in my 
own work he shall have trespass. So here, when he found 
the charters it was lawful, and although he would not deliver them 
on the request I shall have no trespass but only detinue, for no 
trespass is yet done; no more than if one deliver me goods 
to guard and redeliver to him, and I detain them, he shall 
have trespass but only detinue ; but peradventure if he bum them 
or break the seals or the like the action shall be maintained. 
Ad quod non fait reeponsum. And afterwards Littleton said 
privately that this declaration per inventionem is 'a new found 
Haliday,' for the ancient declaration had always been ' ad manus et 
possessionem defendentis devenerunt' generally, without showing 
how ; unless it had been on a bailment between plaintiff and de- 
fendant.' (This seems to be the first instance of an action of trover. 
Littleton seems not to have been yet a judge.) 
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Year-b. 1467, 7 E. IV. p. 3. pi. 9. Trespaes of close broken 
and goods carried away. The defendant said that he was executor 
to a testator who was co-owner with the plaintiff, and that he 
found the plaintiff's goods amongst those of the testator and 
took them to guard them safely for the use of the plaintiff and 
so keeps them still, and therefore the plaintiff should have brought 
detinue and not trespass. 

Cateihy, It is no plea, for he has shown no cause for him to 
take these goods, for this is not like the case where I bail goods to 
you to guard and then I bring trespass: there I agree that you 
may compel me to bring detinue and not trespass, for that when I 
bailed the goods to you the possession was in me and you did no 
wrong in taking them upon my bailment : but in this case it is not 
«o, for he had shown how his testator and the plaintiff were 
executors to R., and so the possession which the testator had 
amounts to the possession of the plaintiff, for the possession of one 
executor is the possession of both ; then notwithstanding that A. 
(the testator) made the defendant her executor, still he shall have 
no cause to take them, and so of his own showing his taking was 
tortious. 

Fairfax to the contrary, for where a man is made executor, if he 
£nd a stranger's goods among those of his testator it is allowable 
for him to take them to guard for the use of him who has the 
property, for if my father decease seised of land you know well that 
the evidence of this land concerns and belongs to me and to no 
other ; still if the executors of my father find the evidence among 
my father's other goods and will take them, I shall have never 
trespass against them but only detinue. 

Nedham (</.). This is a plea to the action, for it is a good justi- 
fication, for it was lawful for him to take them when he found them 
among his testator's goods, for if a man lose a thing in the road 
and I come and find the thing in the road and take it to guard for 
the use of him who lost it, if he bring trespass against me of this 
thing I shall plead this to the action and not to the writ, for it was 
allowable for me to take it for the use of him who lost it. 

Littleton («/.) to the same intent, for if two have goods in common 
and one appoint executors and decease, and they find his goods and 
take them to guard them, as they well may, the other shall not have 
trespass against them but detinue. 

Choke (</.). The defendant should have shown more or otherwise 
he had not conveyed to him a title to take the goods, but if he 
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would have shown that his testator put the said goods and other 
goods of his own together in a chest, and so he found them, it would 
be good matter to justify the taking, for that he could not sever 
them; but if he died in one vill and the goods for which the plaintiff 
has conceived this action were in another vill, severed from his 
goods, in that case it was not allowable for him to take them. 
And then Fairfax adopted Chokes words. 

Catesby, He ought to say that he had always been and still is 
ready to deliver them, or otherwise it is no plea, for if we require 
him to deliver them and he will not; then semble the first taking 
was tortious. And the other Serjeants said no, for if he could justify 
the taking at one time, that cannot be tortious after. And after- 
wards Catetby imparled.' 

Year-b. 1485, 2 R. III. p. 15. pi. 39. *Also it was said by 
some, if one lose his goods and another find them, the loser 
may have writ of trespass if he will, or writ of detinue; but if 
the goods so lost were in any jeopardy, then he may well justify 
for the sake of saving them; per Donington.' 

Year-b. 1505, 21 H. VII. p. 27. pi. 5. *In trespass, where the 
defendant justifies for that the com, whereof action, was severed 
from the nine parts for tithes, and was there in jeopardy of 
perishing (perd') by the beasts going in the fields, and then the 
defendant took it and carried it and brought it to the barn of the 
plaintiff, parson of the same vill, and there put it within the 
barn ; and on this plea the parson demurred in law. 

JBrudnel. The plea is not good, for when the corn was severed 
from the nine parts and left on the land where it had been growing, 
it was in a place apart and convenient for guarding it ; in which 
case it is not lawful for any one to enter and take them ; as where 
one takes my horse for fear that it will be taken away, it is not 
justifiable; and if his wife is out of her way so that she know not 
where she is, still one shall not take her to his house without that 
she is in jeopardy of perishing (perdu) by the night or being drowned 
with water ; and so here, though the corn was in the middle of the 
field, still it was a place apart and convenient to keep them, and if 
one take them my action lies well against him ; and so the bar is 
not good. 

Falmes, We have alleged that it was in danger of perishing 
(estre perd'), and if we would not have taken them, certainly they 
would have perished, which is a sufiicient and reasonable cause for 
us to justify the taking: as if I see my neighbour's chimney 
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burDing, in order to save the things that are within I shall justify 
the entry into the house and the taking the goods which I find 
therein to save them : and here for that we have surmised that the 
goods were in danger of perishing, and that we took them to save 
them for the use of the plaintiff, it is good reason to excuse us, and 
so the bar is good. 

Kingmiil («/:). Where one's goods are taken against his will, either 
it ought to be justified by matter necessary to the common- wealth 
or otherwise it ought to be justified by reason of a condition in 
law. First for matter which concerns the common-wealth, one 
shall justify goods taken out of a house when it is to safe-keep the 
goods, or breaking into a house for the safety of others. Also in 
time of war one shall justify the entry on another^s land to make a 
bulwark in defence of the king and the realm, and these things are 
justifiable and lawful for maintenance of the common-wealth. And 
of the other part it is justifiable where one distrains my horse for 
his rent, and that is because the land was bound with such condition 
of distress, and so of other conditions. And so by these two ways 
one may justify the taking of a thing against the will of him who 
is owner. But we are not in such case here ; for we are not in the 
case of the common-wealth, nor in that of the condition any more ; 
for though it is pleaded that it was in peril of perishing, still it was 
not in such danger but that the party will have his remedy, &c.' 

Isaack v, Clark, 16 15, 2 Bulstr. at p. 312. Coke {C,J,). 
' When a man doth finde goods, it hath been said, and so commonly 
held, that if he doth dis-possess himself of them, by this he 
shall be discharged, but this is not so, as appears by 12 E. lY. 
fol. 13, for he which findes goods is bound to answer him for 
them who hath the property ; and if he deliver them over to any 
one, unless it be unto the right owner, he shall be charged for 
them, for at the first it is in his election, whether he will take 
them or not into his custody, but when he hath them, one onely 
hath then right unto them, and therefore lie ought to keep them 
safely ; if a man therefore which findes goods, if he be wise, he 
will search out the right owner of them, and so deliver them unto 
him; if the owner comes unto him, and demands them, and he 
answers him, that it is not known unto him whether he be the true 
owner of the goods, or not, and for this cause he refuseth to deliver 
them, this refusal is no conversion, if he do keep them for him, 
2 R. III. fol. 1 5, a good case to this purpose. There may be a Trover 
and no Conversion, if he keep and lay up the goods, by him found, 

N 
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for the owner. It is the Law of Charity, to lay up the goods 
which do thus come to his hands hy trover, and no trespass shall 
lie for this; but where one takes gooda, where there is no such 
danger of being lost, or findes (hem before they are lost, otherwise it 
shall be; and in such a case, every non-delivery of them is a 
refusal in Law, and the Issue to he upon the recusavit. He which 
findes goods, by his denyal to deliver them, by this for him to be a 
trespasser, I utterly deny, for when possessio est vacua non fesans 
shall not make a man to be a trespasser ; no trespass for this, vi 
and armis. In the Six Carpenters, 8 pars, fol. 146, ruled there by 
all, that non-fesans shall not make the party which hath authority 
or license by the Law, to be a Trespasser. If one doth bail goods to 
another to keep, and to deliver them upon request, if it be found 
that he required the delivery of them, and he to do this refused, no 
trespass, vi and armis, lieth for this, because it is but a non-fesans ; 
and if a distress be taken, and a tender of amends made, and this 
refused, no Trespass, vi and armis, lieth for this, because this is only 
a non-fesans, which shall never make a man to be a Trespassor. If 
a man findes goods, an action upon the case lieth, for all ill and 
negligent keeping of them, but no Trover and Conversion, because 
this is but a non-fesans; and so in the Six Carpenters' case, he shall 
not be punished in trespass for not paying for his wine, being but 
non-fesans ; but if a distress taken be abused he shall be then 
punished in trespass ; and so the difference is, that mis-fesaus, but 
not non-fesans, ^all make one a trespassor ; and so is 12 E. lY. 
fol. 8, 9, and 13. If one have goods by trover, in some case he 
may deliver them to one who is no true owner of them. If I baile 
goods to one, and he bails them to another, I cannot have an 
action against the second bailee, this is a Trover in Law: the 
ancient form of the count in detinue, is observable, where the 
same is upon a bailment, and where it is upon a devenerunt ad 
manus. A man bails goods to one, who bails them over to another, 
he may here have a Detinue upon the Bailment against the first 
Baylee, and also he may have an action of Detinue against the 
second Baylee upon a devenerunt ad manus, by 12 E. IV. fol. 11, 
12, 13, and 33 H. VI. fol. 27, so that the action of trover is but 
an invention. A trover is in fait, and in law : — 

1. When a man comes to them by Charity. 

2. When by devenerunt ad manus. 

And a man may count either upon a devenerunt ad manus 
generally, or especially, per inventionem, and one may at this day 
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declare upon a devenerunt ad manus, but the latter is the better, 
(sc.) to be per inventioneiu, 7 H. VI. fol, 22, for this, 9 H. VI. fol. 
58, and the Old Book of Entries, fol. 209 ; this is the most certain, 
and the better count. If two bring an action of detinue for goods, 
and both of them declare upon a bailment, they shall not enterplead ; 
if one of them doth charge him upon trover, and the other upon a 
bailment, here they shall enterplead ; the difference will be between 
a trover in fait, and in Law. When the goods are bailed over, 
this is a trover in Law ; but when a man hath goods per inven- 
tionem, this is a trover in fait. Upon several bailments, they are 
not to enter-plead, as appears by 19 H. VT. fol. 3 ; 9 H. VI. fol. 
17 ; 7 H. VI. fol. 22 ; 4 E. IV,fol. 9; 12 E. IV. fol. 12. The next 
matter considerable, is the conversion, and what shall make a 
conversion ; as to this, there ought to be an Act done, to convert 
one thing to another, and whether a denyer onely shall make a 
conversion, by this you will confound all form, for then, this 
way, every Action of detinue shall be an Action upon the case, 
upon a trover, because there is a denyer ; if this should be so, there 
would be a double conversion, (sc.) a denyer and a request. In no 
case you shall have a man to be a trespasser upon the case, without 
some act done. If one doth pledge oxen, utensils, or deliver 
money ; if he require them, and the other refuse to deliver them, 
an Action upon the case for trover lieth, to make him a trespasser. 
33 H. VI. fol. 27, Malpaz' case: If one do finde goods, the owner 
demands them, he refuseth to deliver them, an Action of detinue 
lieth, and not an Action upon the case {in uawn suv/m jyroprium 
convertit, et disponit), these are the wards that make a conversion' 

I Bolle, Hep. 130. ^ If a man rightfully take goods upon a finding 
(droitallment trove) he cannot be charged in a trespass, for that he 
found them when they were in danger of perdition, but when a man 
takes goods upon a finding before they are in danger of perdition, 
sc. before they are lost (loste), trespass lies against him. If a man 
deny goods to the owner which he had found, no trespass vi et armis 
lies, for no non-feasance shall make a man a trespasser ab 
initio : — 8 Eep.' (No authority is given for the earlier part of 
the statement.) ... * Trover in fact ' (as distinguished from trover 
in law) 4s when a man finds goods being lost (perdes) and in 
charity saves them (conserve) for the owner.' 

Comyns, Dig. Tresp. p. 502, says, ' Trespass does not lie against a 
man for taking goods which he found, unless after the finding he 
embezzles the goods,' citing E. 2 Rol. 555, 1. 50; R. 2 Eol. 563, 1. 45 

N 2, 
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(but the former of these references relates to wreck and the latter 
to ezeeatorSy both of which are special law). 

(ii) Modem Law. 

The modem law of theft hj finders does not altogether 
coincide with the application of the strict rale of civil trespass, 
and^ on the other hand^ it adopts limitations and explanations 
which are not to be found in Coke or Hale. The cases are 
not in aU respects clear or easy to reconcile, and it is most 
convenient to consider them, not in the order appropriate in 
questions of civil trespass, but in an order determined hj the 
elements which are brought into new prominence in recent 
times. 

In this view all cases of so-called loss and finding may be 
divided into — 

{a) Cases where the finder has at the first no clue to find 
the owner, and 

(b) Cases where the finder has at the first a clue to find 
the owner. 

(c) Cases of colorable but not real loss or finding. 

(a) The first case may be described in the words of Parke B. 
as the case of a ^pure finding.' It is a case of pure finding 
if at the time when the thing is first found and examined by 
the finder neither the place nor the circumstances nor the thing 
itself nor the knowledge of the finder furnish either a reason- 
able clue to find the owner or a reasonable inference that the 
owner knows where to find the thing. 

A pure finder does not commit theft by taking the thing at 
the first even with an intention of appropriating it. The only 
limitation of this statement to be found in the cases is a 
suggestion of Cockbum C.J. that if it were doubtful whether 
the property would be claimed and the finder nevertheless on 
the first finding resolved to keep it even though the owner 
should appear, this might be larceny (Glyde, 1868, in note 
in/,). 

Secondly, in a case of pure finding it is now settled that the 
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finder cannot commit theft by any subsequent appropriation 
of the thing however dishonest even after discovery of the 
owner. This rule was established by Thurbom^s case, which 
though occasionally impeached as to some of the reasons and 
dicta contained in it has been imiversally followed and for 
the most part approved. 

Note i. — The tests to he applied in order to discover whether 
a case is one of pure finding have been thus variously stated 
in different cases : — 

1804. Anon, in 2 Buss. 169. Did the finder know the owner, 
or was there any mark upon the thing by which the owner could 
be aBcertained ? 

1 84 1. Merry v. Green, Did the finder know who the owner 
was, or from any mark upon it or from the circumstances under 
which it was found could the owner be ascertained? (7 M. & W. 
623). 

1844. Mole. 'This purse is found in a place where it might 
reasonably be presumed that the owner did not know it would be 

found Was there a mark on the property by which the owner 

could be known r (i C. & K. 417). 

1845. ScuUy, Had the prisoners sufficient means of discovering 
the owner, or did they wilfully abstain from taking any measures 
towards such discovery, or did they beUeve inquiry would be useless, 
or were no sufficient means of inquiry open to them ? (i Cox, 189). 

1849. Thwrhorr^ Were the things presumably lost, that is, were 
they taken in such a place and under such circumstances as that the 
owner would be reasonably presimied by the taker to have aban- 
doned them or at least not to know where to find them % Had the 
taker a right to presume that the owner did not know where to 
find them ? Did the finder reasonably believe the thing to be lost ] 
Had he a reason to know to whom it belonged? Was there any 
mark presumably known by the finder, by which the owner could 
be ascertained 1 Had he no pretence to consider the thing aban- 
doned or derelict ? ' The rule of law on this subject seems to be 
that if a man find goods that have been actually lost or are 
reasonably supposed by him to have been lost, and appropriates 
them with intent to take the entire dominion over them, really 
believing when he takes them that the owner cannot be found, it is 
not larceny : but if he takes them with the like intent, though lost 
or reasonably supposed to be lost, but reasonably believing that the 
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owner can be found, it is larceny. In applying this rule, as indeed 
in the application of all fixed rules, questions of some nicety may 
arise, but it will generally be ascertained whether the person 
accused had reasonable belief that the owner could be found, by 
evidence of his previous acquaintance with the ownership of the 
particular chattel, the place where it is found, or the nature of the 
marks upon it. In some cases it would be apparent, in others 
appear only after examination. It would probably be presumed 
that the taker would examine the chattel as an honest man ought 
to do, at the time of taking it.' Was the thing really lost, a/nd 
was there no mark on it or other circumstance to indicate then 
who was the owner or that he might be found, and was there 
no evidence to rebut the presumption that would arise from the 
finding of the thing as proved that the finder believed the owner 
could not be found % (i Den. 387 ; 2 C. & K. 831). 

1854. West, "Whether the prisoner had reasonable means of 
finding the owner or reasonably believed that the owner could not 
be found 1 (Dears. 402 : 6 Cox, 415). 

1855. Dixouy per Parke B. *If the prisoner had seen them 
drop from the prosecutor, or if the notes had had the owner's name 
upon them, or there had been any marks which enabled the prisoner 
to know at the moment when he found the notes who the owner 
was or that he could be discovered, it might have been,' &c. Per 
Jervis C.J. — The jury found that he * did not know the owner but 
that it was probable that he could have traced him. He was not 
bound to do that ' (Dears. 580 ; 7 Cox, 35). 

1858. Christojoher, per Hill J. *Tobe guilty of felony, the 
finder of an article must know who the owner is, or have 
reasonable means at the time of finding it of knowing who he is ' 
(8*Cox, 91). 

1 86 1. Moore, per Cockbum C.J. Was the 'finder warranted 
in believing that the goods are lost or that the owner could not be 
found?' (L. & C. I ; 8 Cox, 416). 

1868. Glyde^ per Cockbum C.J. 'Here we have no, evidence 
to show that the prisoner had reason to believe the true owner 
could be found :' and per Blackburn J. — * There was no evidence to 
show that the prisoner believed he could find the true owner when 
he picked up the sovereign.* And see at large Cockbum C.J.'s 
direction to the jury in this case (L. K. i C. C. R. 139). 

1 87 1. Knight, The proper question is — had the prisoner reason 
to believe that the true owner could be found (12 Cox, 102)^ 
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In some of tlie above cases there are dicta as to the necessity 
of the owner appearing to have abandoned the thing, which 
were probably not intended to be of general application. If 
indeed there is in any case anything to raise a reasonable pre- 
sumption of an intention to abandon, a taking knowingly, invito 
domvnOf would be excluded; and such an intent may fairly be 
presumed where the thing is of inappreciable or of no value : but 
questions will rarely arise upon such things; and in matters 
of value an intention of abandonment is too improbable to be 
made the foundation of a test. Again, in some cases expressions 
are attributed to judges which would make the mere absence at the 
first of a positive clue for the finder to find the owner or for the 
owner to find the finder more conclusive of innocence than sometimes 
it would really prove to be. If the thing is such that great 
inquiry is certain to be made for it and that the owner could have 
no difficulty in identifying it by its nature and by the place and 
time of the loss and finding, as if twenty great diamonds or a bar 
of gold in a piece of white paper are found even in a public street, 
there may be no present positive clue in either direction, but the 
finder would probably not be justified in determining to sell them 
immediately without some inquiry or at least not without waiting 
for inquiry by the owner. So, on the other hand, the mere 
existence of marks which might furnish a clue if they were 
examined by a person of education may not be necessarily con- 
clusive that the finder had reason to believe that the owner could 
be found: thus, in Preston's case (1851, 2 Den. 353) a note 
was indorsed, but the judge took notice that there was no 
evidence that the prisoner could read. Again, if in truth there 
was no clue, it would seem that for criminal purposes the finder 
ought not to be prejudiced by evidence that he falsely imagined 
there was one; for the immunity accorded to the pure finder 
appears to rest upon the ground of reasonable and probable cause 
of belief: but there is a dictum in Thurbom's case which seems to 
be to a contrary effect. 

It has been said to be the duty of the finder before assuming 
dominion over the thing to examine it in search of marks or clues 
by which the owner may be known (Scully, 1845 > Thurborn, 1849 ; 
«w6^n.), and if such marks or clues appear, to use reasonable means 
to fijid the owner ; unless the worthlessness of the thing or other 
circumstances raise a reasonable presumption of abandonment (cp. 
Olyde, 1868). But if no reasonable clue appears on examination at 
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the time of the findisg, he is not bound to go out of his way to 
seek for a clue (Dixon, 1855). 

See further, inf. § 16, as to Mistake. 

(b) The second case may be described as that of a finiling 
with a clue to the owner. Its definition is to be gathered 
by negative inference from the definitions of pure finding 
collected in the first note to the preceding paragraph. 

The finder with a clue conmiits theft of the thing if he takes 
it with an intention from the first of appropriating it; ^ for 
dominus apparet, though at the first ineertus, 

But^ secondly^ the finder with a clue may have taken the 
thing without any intention at first of improperly appro- 
priating it^ but may have afterwards appropriated it^ the 
owner having appeared^ or the apparent clue continuing, 
and the question is whether in such a case he is guilty of theft, 
or whether he is within the immunity accorded to the pure 
finder. On this subject there is a considered judgment of 
the Court of Exchequer (Lord Abinger, Parke, Alderson, 
Gumey and Rolfe BB. with the concurrence of Tindal C.J.) 
in Merry v. Green (7 M. & W. 6%^, The facts on which the 
case was held to be one of finding are set out below, § 16 (ii). 
After stating that conclusion the judgment proceeds : — 

' The old role, that ^* if one lose his goods and another find them^ 
though he convert them anivru) furandi to his own use, it is no 
larceny," has undergone in more recent times some limitations; 
one is, that if the finder knows who the owner of the lost chattel 
is, or if, from any mark upon it, or the circumstances under which 
it is found, the owner could be reasonably ascertained, then the 
fraudulent conversion, animo furandi , constitutes a larceny. Under 
this head fall the cases where the finder of a pocket-book with 
bank notes in it, with a name on them, converts them animo 
furandi ; or a hackney coachman, who abstracts the contents of a 
parcel which has been left in his coach by a passenger, whom he 
could easily ascertain; or a tailor who finds, and applies to his 
own use, a pocket-book in a coat sent to him to repair by a 

' Milbume, 1839, ' I^win, 351 ; Merry v. Green, 1841 ; Thurbom, 1849; 
Freston, 1851 ; Christopher, 1858 ; all in the preceding note. 
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customer, whom he must know : all these have been held to be 
cases of larceny ; and the present is an instance of the same kind, 
and not distinguishable from them. It is said that the offence 
cannot be larceny, unless the taking would be a trespass, and that 
is true ; but if the finder, from the circumstances of the case, must 
have known who was the owner, and instead of keeping the chattel 
for him, means from the first to appropriate it to his own use, he 
does not acquire it by a rightful title, and the true owner might 
maintain trespass: and it seems also from Wynne^s case (Leach, 
413), that if, under the like circumstances, he acquire possession, 
and mean to act honestly, but afterwards alter his mind, and open 
the parcel with intent to embezzle its contents, such unlawful act 
would render him guilty of larceny,' 

In this case and in Wynne's case to which it refers the 
opening of the box or parcel appears to be relied on simply as 
an unequivocal act of misappropriation, and it is submitted 
that (the case not being one of bailment, in which alone the 
doctrine of breaking bulk seems material) any other unequi- 
vocal act of misappropriation, as for instance the spending or 
changing of money or notes found under like circumstances, 
would have the same effect. There is indeed a case (1873, 
Matthews, 1% Cox, 489), in which a finder with a clue who 
did not at first intend to steal was held not to have become 
guilty of larceny upon a subsequent misappropriation, but the 
case was not argued, and it was treated as governed by 
Thurbom's case, i. e. as if it had been a case of pure finding. 

If the question is still open, it is submitted that there is no 
sufficient ground for extending to a person who had from the 
first a knowledge that the owner could be found the excep- 
tional immunity accorded to the pure finder, and still less 
ground for extending it to a case in which the finder with a 
clue appropriates after actual knowledge of the owner. 

(c) A third case is that in which there is a colourable but 
not a real loss and finding. In such cases it would seem that 
the taker is, except in one respect, like any other trespasser, 
excusable in so far as he acts bona fide^ but guilty of theft if he 
either originally takes the thing animofurandi or subsequently 
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appropriates it, and that the only qaestion is the one of f act^ 
whether the case falls under this head or under one of the 
former heads. 

There seem to he only two possible forms of this ease 
distinguishable from common trespass^ viz. 

(i) That in which the thing has been left with or delivered 
to the so-called finder unknowingly but so as that the owner if 
he becomes aware of his loss is likely to be able to trace it 
or to remember where he left it, as in the instances of a box 
left in a cab or a purse left on a stall or in a shop.^ Here there 
may be no bailment (unless in the case of an inn-keeper) for 
want of the necessary intention on the part of the owner,^ and 
it would seem that the taker differs from an ordinary trespasser 
only in this, that by lapse of time, failure of inquiry, or other 
circumstances showing that the owner is lost, the case becomes 
assimilated to real loss and the finder may lawfully appropriate 
the thing. 

(2) That in which the thing, although mislaid by the owner, 
remains under the protection of his personal vicinity or of his 
house or land, or under the protection of some other person 
with whom or on whose premises he left it unknowingly but 
under such circumstances that he is likely to remember where 
he left it. Such are the instances of the hat dropped in the 
inn, the jewels picked up in the garden, the dressing-case left 
in the railway carriage, the purse dropped in the theatre.^ In 
these instances, if the so-called finder is the occupier or 
possessor of the inn, carriage, or theatre, the case passes back 
into the form just mentioned, but otherwise he is a tres- 
passer, excusable in so far as he acts bona fide, and entitled 
to the thing if the case subsequently proves to be one of real 

* Lamb, 1694, 2 East, P. C. 664 ; Wynne, 1786, 1 Leach, 413 ; Sears, 1789, 
tb, 415 n, ; West, 1854, !>©»«. 402, 6 Cox, 415 ; Moore, 1861, sup, ; Bridges v. 
Hawkesworth, 1851, 21 L. J. Q. B. 75. 

^ But the four earliest of the above cases were treated by the judges much 
as if they had been cases of bailment. See however per Parke B. in Thurbom, 
eup. [Cf. the American decisions cited pp. 40, 41 above.] 

^ e. g. Pope, 1834, 6 C. & P. 34^ » Peters, 1843, i G. & K. 245 ; Coffin, 1846, 
Fierce, 1852, 6 Cox, 117. 
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loss but otherwise subject like other trespassers de facto to the 
general law of theft. As between such a person and the 
occupier of the shop where the thing is picked up (not being* 
an inn — qu, as to a private house), the person entitled to the 
benefit of the thing upon the case turning out to be one of 
real loss is the person who discovers the thing and not the 
occupier (Bridges v. Hawkesworth, ^i L. J. Q.. B. 75). 

If a finder has reason to believe that the thing is aban- 
doned by its owner, then, whether or not it is so abandoned 
and whether or not a civil trespass is committed, there can be 
no theft at the first because there does not exist the belief that 
the appropriation will be invito domino which is essential for 
animus fiirandi. And a subsequent appropriation, even after 
discovery that the owner had no intention of abandonment, 
would seem to be within the principle of the immunity 
accorded by the modem decisions to the pure finder. 

A taker upon a loss and finding may, like any other 
possessor, maintain trespass and theft and trover or detinue 
against a stranger. It would seem that the owner could not 
in any case be guilty of trespass or theft by taking the thing 
from the finder, for although in some cases and for some 
purposes the finder may be assimilated to a bailee, he is not 
a bailee and he has no right to possession against the owner. 
He has no lien for the expenses of preserving the thing 
(Nicholson v. Chapman, 1793, ^ •^* ^^' ^54)* 

§ 14. Sale or other change of j^rojperty. 

(i) Alienation by sale, 

(i) A mere executory agreement to sell or otherwise aUen 
has no effect on property, right to possession, or possession. 
Further, even when the property has passed by the terms of 
the bargain the right to the possession may still be deferred 
until some condition has been satisfied, and in such a case the 
vendee may have a right to obtain at will a right to possession 
by performing the necessary conditions j the thing may be 
prima facie at his risk; he may have personal remedies 
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against the vendor in ease of wrongful re-sale or other breach 
of the contract; and possibly in certain cases he may have 
rights in respect of the thing itself even after a wrongful 
re-sale by the vendor; but he has no possessory right. For 
the purposes of trespass and theft the case is as if there had 
been no bargain and sale^ for the vendor retains at least a 
' special property ' both as against the vendee and as against 
strangers.^ 

But from the moment when the vendee obtains a right to 
immediate possession of the thing (whether subject or not to 
the possibility of defeasance in case of insolvency before 
delivery) the distribution of rights and duties with respect to 
it for purposes of trespass and theft begins to be altered in the 
most important respects. 

(ii) While the thing remains with the vendor without his 
having submitted to hold it as the vendee's bailee, it would 
seem clear that the vendor cannot steal it, for he is lawfully 
in possession in his own right ; but if he submits to hold the 
thing as the vendee's bailee, then he may become like any 
other bailee, and he seems to be within the statute against con- 
version by bailees. But such a submission is not to be implied 
from his mere custody after the change of right to possession 
without some request or promise or unequivocal act or admission 
on the vendor's part, for the submission varies the rights of the 
parties.^ 

A stranger can steal from the vendor in such a case. It 
seems also that the taking by the stranger might further be 
complained of by the vendee in respect of his present right to 
possession, for the vendor may not unreasonably be thought to 
hold his possession as the agent or representative of the vendee.^ 

^ See as to this case Blackburn on Sale, 2nd ed., 196 &c. and 256 &c. ; 
Benjamin on Sales, 2nd ed., Books ii and y ; Kent, Comm., toI. ii. p. 685. 

^ See Blackburn on Sale, 2nd ed., Book v. 

' 2 WmB. B. 470 ; Hudson v. Hudson, 1628, Latch, 214; Year-b. 2 Ed. IV. 
p. 25. pL 26, cited in Bro. Tresp. 303; Year-b. 14 H. VIII. p. 23. In Adams' 
case, as stated in 2 Buss. 200 and 294, it seems to have been thought that the 
property could not be laid in the vendee ; but this statement appears to be 
derived merely from an erroneous marginal note in B. & B. p. 225. 
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The vendee who has a right to the possession cannot^ 
according to Bacon (Tresp. p. 577), commit trespass by taking 
from the vendor; but if the vendor has submitted to be a 
bailee it would seem that the vendee can commit a trespass 
against him as much as he can against any other bailee. 

(iii) If the thing is with a person who before the change of 
right to possession acquired the thing by a trespass from 
the vendor, that person may, it seems, still be sued or 
prosecuted by the vendor.^ In most other respects the vendee 
seems to succeed to the position of the vendor, and the 
possession which was trespassory against the vendor seems to 
become trespassory against the vendee as from the time of the 
change of right to possession ; but the vendee does not in such 
a case become entitled to complain of the trespass as from 
its commencement,^ for the alienation does not at common 
law transfer a mere right of action. 

(iv) If a person who before the change of right to possession 
had acquired the possession of the thing as the vendor's bailee 
attorns to the vendee he becomes the vendee's bailee to all 
intents. But he will not by the mere fact of the sale become 
the vendee's bailee, for the sale cannot transfer the privity of 
contract. What then is his position if he has not attorned ? 
It is absurd to suppose that his holding becomes a holding in 
his own right. He must therefore be considered to continue 
to hold as the vendor's bailee with reference to whatever 
special property or possibility of reversion the vendor retains ; 
and he is in the same position towards the vendor as any bailee 
towards any bailor : but he cannot commit theft against the 
vendee ; — not by the statute, for he is not his bailee, nor as a 
stranger, for he is lawfully in possession by delivery of an 
owner : ^ and it would seem that the vendee can steal from 



1 Vin. Treip. 475. 

* See in Smith v, Milles, 1786, i T. R. at 480 ; Bahne v. Hutton, 1833, 
9 Bing. 471 ; Cooper v. Chitty, 1756, i Burr. 31. 

' Year-b. 2 E. IV. p. 25. pi. 26, seems at first sight to be an authority that 
ciTil trespass de bon, atp. will lie for the rendee against the rendor^s bailee ; 
but the argument turned on colonT; and from the last line of the report it 
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him in respect of his special property. If the vendor submits 
to be the bailee of the vendee^ the previous bailee would seem 
thenceforth to hold as a sub-bailee of the vendor. 

(v) After the change of right to possession the vendor 
may pass the thing to another as his bailee^ and in this case^ 
whether the bailment is wrongful as against the vendee or is 
in execution of an agreement by the vendor to deliver the things 
it would seem that the bailee cannot commit trespass or theft 
at common law against the vendee (Year-b. 1498^ sup. § 6, 
note), though under the statute he may be convicted of 
larceny as a bailee. In general^ however^ this case will pass 
into the case of a bailee employed by the vendee, since the 
vendor is in the absence of special circumstances the vendee^s 
agent to employ the carrier. 

(vi) Intermediate between this and the next case is that 
condition of things in which a vendor who has parted both 
with the property and with the right to possession is permitted 
to exercise the right of stoppage in transitu as against an 
insolvent vendee. See below, § 18. 

(vii) Lastly, the thing may be with a person who has it for 
the vendee under a contract with or employment by him. The 
cases of a vendor who has submitted to hold as the vendee's 
bailee, and of a vendor's bailee who has attorned to the vendee, 
have already been considered, and the only remaining cases 
are those where the thing is with a carrier or other bailee 
employed by or for or holding for the vendee and those where 
it is with the vendee's servant. 

Where a person has received and holds a thing as bailee 
for a vendee who has the present right to the possession, the 
vendee may in virtue of that right sue or prosecute a stranger 
who takes from the bailee ; ^ or the bailee may sue or prosecute 
strangers ; but as between the vendee and his bailee, the bailee 
has an exclusive possession and he cannot commit theft at 

seems doubtful what was the ultimate dedsion and whether the defendant 
would not have succeeded on not guilty. 
* Bemnant, 1807, R. & R. 136 ; cp. 1 Hale, 668. 
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common law/ and the doctrine of breaking bulk seems never 
to have been applied to such a case. 

But now the statute against fraudulent bailees applies to 
the bailee even where the bailor has never had possession.^ 

The last, and most difficult and once the most important, 
case is that where the thing is with the vendee^s servant on 
its way to the vendee, the vendee never yet having had 
possession j and here occurs the chief difficulty in criminal 
law as to the commencement of possession. 

If the servant obtained the thing nominally for his master, 
but in fact dishonestly and by his own mere wrong or fraud, 
his possession may be trespassory, as in Abrahat's case,^ and he 
may thereby commit theft like any other stranger. But if 
he does not receive the thing in the course of his employment 
at all he is held to commit no crime (CuUum, 1873, 12, Cox, 
469; Bead, 1878, 14 Cox, 17); and if he rightfully re- 
ceives the thing in the course of his employment he is held 
to acquire the lawful possession (sup, § 6), and therefore to be 
incapable at common law, by whatever wrong or fraud 
during that possession, of committing a theft of the thing.* 
Misappropriations under such circumstances have now long 
been made theft under the name of embezzlement (a name 
formerly common to all misappropriations by persons employed 
as servants but now confined to this case) ; but it was formerly 
of the utmost importance to know at what point the servant's 
possession ceased and that of the master attached, and the 
cases then decided are still important as illustrating the 
meaning and commencement of possession. 

The following are the principal authorities : — 
Note. — 1687, Dinghy^ in 2 Leach at 841. A shopman or 
salesman sold goods for his master and received the money but did 
not place any of it in the till or otherwise under the master's imme- 

^ Walsh, 181 2, B. & B. 215, 2 Leach, 1054, 4 Taunt. 258. 

* BunkaU, 1864, L. k C. gyi ; 33 L. J. M. C. 75 ; cp.Hoare, 1859, 1 F.& F. 
647; Jarrett, i860, 8 Cox, 368. 

' 1798, 2 Leach, 824. 

^ The doctrines of breaking bulk and severance or destruction seem never to 
have been applied to this case. 
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diate control, but put a part of it in his own box in his bedroom in 
the master *8 house, and afterwards having leffc his Eervice broke into 
the master's house in the night and carried away the money in the 
box. This was held to be no burglary, ' for although it was the 
master's money in right, it was the servant's money in possession, 
and the first original act no felony/ 

1743. Waite, I Leach, 28 ; 2 East, P. C. 570. A bank clerk re- 
ceived bonds from a customer and without placing them in the usual 
receptacle in the cellar appropriated them, ffdd, not a taking from 
the master s possession at common law. 

1 795. ChijKkasey 2 Leach, 699. One clerk deposited a bill received 
from a customer on the master's desk and another clerk took it. 
EtUed, a taking from the master's possession by the second clerk. 
See Murray and Masters, inf. 

1797. Bully cited in 2 Leach at 8 4 1 . A shopman appropriates cash 
received over the counter without having placed it in the till. 
Held, no taking from the master's possession, though the master had 
furnished and marked the coins and procured them to be paid to 
the servant for the purpose of detecting him {QuoBre, how it would 
have been here if the thing instead of being coin had been some- 
thing the property in which does not pass by mere delivery ? And 
cp. Headge, tn/, and Gill, inf.), 

1798. Spears, 2 Leach, 825 (but more authoritatively in Reed's 
case ; Dears, at p. 263. See also in Walsh, 4 Taunt. 276). A servant 
sent with the master's barge for oats takes some after they were 
placed in the barge. Heldf a taking from the master's possession 
just as much as if they had been in the master's granary. 

1799. Bazdy, 2 Leach, 835 ; 2 East, P. C. 571. A bank clerk 
receiving notes from a customer and appropriating them without 
having placed them in the till. Hdd, not to take them from the 
master's possession. This case led to the passing of the 39 G. m. 
c. 85. 

1807. Headge, E. & R. 160. Bull's case was followed, and an 
objection expressly over-ruled that the marked coin was previously 
in the master's possession and that his possession should be held to 
continue constructively as against the servant. 

1826. SullenSy I Moo. 129. A servant sent with a note for 
change receives and appropriates the change. Held, not a taking 
from the master's possession. (Cp. Hawtin, 1836, 7 C. & P. 281.) 

1830. Murray, 1 Moo. 276. One clerk hands another clerk 'the 
master's money' to pay a bill. An appropriation by the second 
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clerk. Held, a taking from the master's possession. See Masters, 
inf, 

1844. Noroalf 1 Cox, 95. A servant sent with his master's cart 
for goods receives the goods for his master into his master's cart 
and again takes them from there. Ruled, a taking from the 
master's possession. So in Harding, 1807, K. & R. 125. 

1844. Haywardj i C. & K. 518. A deposit of hay by the servant 
in the master's stable yard ruled a reduction into the master's 
possession as against the servant. (But note that there were further 
circumstances beyond the mere deposit to show that the delivery 
to the master was complete, for the servant obtained the key of the 
loft and placed a part of the hay in the loft.) 

1848. Masters^ 1 Den, 332 (s. e. 2 C. & K. 930, somewhat 
differently stated). One clerk received moneys and handed them to 
another and he again to a third or check-clerk whose business it 
was to pass them on to the cashier and who was the prisoner. 
Held, to be a different case from Murray, tup., and not to be a 
taking from the master's possession, for that in Murray's case ' the 
master had had possession of the money by the hands of another 
servant ; and when it was given to the prisoner by that servant to 
be paid away on account of the master, it must be deemed in law 
to have been so given to the prisoner by his master : the fraudulent 
appropriation of it being thus a tortious taking in the first instance 
was not embezzlement but larceny. But here the money never 
reached the master at all : it was stopped by the prisoner on its 
way to him. The original taking was lawful, and therefore the 
fraudulent appropriation was embezzlement*' 

This decision was recognised by the judges in Watts' ease, inf. 
See below as to the general result of the authorities of this class. 
1850. WoMs, 2 Den. 14. A company paid a customer by their 
own cheque on their bank and afterwards their messenger received 
the cheque, after it had been paid and cancelled, from the bank for 
the company, and delivered it to one of the company's clerks for 
the company, and the clerk fraudulently destroyed it. But it seems 
that the company's ownership of the paper of the cheque before 
issue and in the hands of the bankers was not sufficiently proved 
or found and that the case was decided as if the company were 
strangers to the cheque until its return. (See esp. per Cresnoell J, 
at p. 27.) Held, that the taking by the clerk was a taking from 
the company's possession. 

<By the course of bttsiness' (said Wilde C.J. in delivering the 

O 
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opinion of the judges) * between the company and its bankers, the 
paid cheques were returned to the directors, were part of the 
company's documents and became the vouchers of the directors, 
and their property as such directors. The paper in question was 
one of these. One of the prisoner's appointed duties was to receive 
and keep for his employers such returned cheques ; any such paper, 
therefore, in his custody would be in the possession of his 
employers. The paper in question, therefore, as soon as it had 
passed from the hands of the messenger, and arrived at its ultimate 
destination, the custody of the prisoner for the directors, was 
really in their possession, and when he afterwards abstracted it for 
a fraudulent purpose, he was guilty of stealing it from them ; as a 
butler who has the keeping of his master's plate would be guilty of 
larceny, if he should receive plate from the silversmith for his 
master, at his master's house, and afterwards fraudulently convert 
it to his own use, before it had in any other way than by his act of 
receiving come to the actual possession of the master. 

* This case is distinguishable from those in which the goods have 
only been in the course of passing towards the master, as in R. v. 
Masters, i Den. C. C. 332, where the prisoner's duty was only to 
receive the money from one fellow-servant and pass it on to another, 
who was the ultimate accountant to the master. Here, the paper 
found had reached its ultimate destination when it came to the 
prisoner's keeping, and that keeping being for his masters, made his 
possession theirs/ 

1853. Beed, Dears. 257 (see also 168). A servant sent with his 
master's cart for coals and appropriating them after they were 
received into the cart by him for his master held to have taken 
them from the master's possession. There could be no doubt, said 
Lord Campbell G.J., that for larceny ' the goods must have been iu 
the actual or constructive possession of the master, and that if the 
master had not otherwise the possession of them than by the bare 
receipt of his servants, upon the delivery of another for the master's 
use, although as against third persons this is in law a receipt 
of the goods by the master, yet, in respect of the servant 
himself this will not support a charge of larceny, because as 
to him, there was no tortious taking in the first instance, and 
consequently no trespass. Therefore if there had been here a 
quantity of coals delivered to the prisoner for the prosecutor, and 
the prisoner having remained in the persoual possession of them, as 
by carrying them on his back in a bag, without anything having 
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been done to determine his original exclusive possession, had 
converted them animo farandi, he would have been guilty of 
embezzlement and not of larceny. But if the servant has done 
anything which determines his original exclusive possession of the 
goods, so that the master thereby comes constructively into 
possession, and the servant afterwards convert them amnio ^Wanc^t, 
he is guilty of larceny, and not merely of a breach of trubt at 
common law, or of embezzlement under the statute. On this 
supposition he subsequently takes the goods tortiously in converting 
them, and commits a trespass. We have, therefore, to consider 
whether the exclusive possession of the coals continued witli the 
prisoner down to the time of conversion. I am of opinion that this 
exclusive possession was determined when the coals were deposited 
in the prosecutor's cart, in the same manner as if they had been 
deposited in the prosecutor's cellar of which the prisoner had the 
charge. The prosecutor was undoubtedly in possession of the cart 
at the time when the coals were deposited in it, and if the prisoner 
had carried off the cart animo furandiy he would have been guilty 
of larceny; Eobinson's case, 2 East, P. C. 565. There seems 
considerable difficulty in contending that if the master was in 
possession of the cart, he was not in possession of the coals which it 
contained, the coals being his property, and deposited there by his 
orders for his use.' 

1853- Goodenough, Dears. 210. A servant was entrusted with 
cheques to buy skins. He bought the skins on credit, cashed the 
cheques and appropriated part of the money. Held, that he did not 
take the money from the possession of the master. There was no 
argument and reasons were not given. 

1854. Gill, Dears. 289. S. P. as in Headge, supra, 
1858. "Wright, 27 L. J. M. C. 65. The accused was managing 
clerk of a branch bank, and it was his duty to receive moneys and 
place them in a safe belonging to his employers, of which both he 
and his employers had keys, and to account weekly. The jury 
found that he had appropriated moneys which had been placed in 
the safe and which had been included in a weekly account, and the 
court of C. C. R., thinking ther6 was evidence to support the find- 
ing, sustained a conviction for larceny. (Note, No stress seems to 
have been laid upon the accounting.) 

The effect of these authorities appears to be as follows : — 
I. The servant^s possession will terminate and that of the 

0% 
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master will oommence at the first moment when either the 
thing is delivered to the master^ or when^ although the thing 
continues in the apparent possession of a servant^ the servant 
aerrees with the master to hold it finally for the master in the 
^r's right. 

2. So long as the thing is with the servant merely in 
transitu towards the master the master has not jet the 
possession as against the servant, but the servant has the 
possession as against the master. 

3. When the thing ceases to be in transitu and is held for 
the master^ the master's possession commences even as against 
the servant. 

The master's rights fully attach at the first moment when 
the mere motion of progress towards the master is changed 
into a holding subject to his orders or into a new direction by 
his orders, express or implied. It is conceived that a mere 
acknowledgment by the servant that he held for the master 
would be sufficient (compare the cases of attornment to a 
vendee by a vendor's bailee). A mere actual receipt for the 
master on the master's premises may or may not be sufficient^ 
according to whether or not the servant's custody is the final 
destination of the thing. A deposit in the master's premised 
or cart, barge, or other receptacle, seems not of itself necessarily 
conclusive (see Cullum, 1873, 1% Cox, 469), but to be subject 
to the distinction that if on the one hand (as in almost all the 
reported cases of this kind) the servant was sent with the cart 
or barge to receive the thing, and did receive it into the cart 
or barge in pursuance of his employment, or if he was 
employed to receive and deposit the thing in his master's 
premises and did so deposit it in pursuance of his employ- 
ment, the possession thereupon shifts to the master; but 
that if, on the other hand, the deposit in the master's 
receptacle or premises was casual and not made in the course 
of the employment nor for the master, the transUns has 
not necessarily ended and therefore the possession has not 
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necessarily passed. So again as to receipt by one servant from 
another servant^ it may be that the tratmtus continues ^ in the 
hands of several successive servants^ who are all for this 
purpose merely as if they were one servant^ being (so to speak) 
merely successive vehicles or merely a multiplication of links 
in a chain which is not yet attached to the master, or it may 
happen ^ that the first or any other servant^s receipt is a receipt 
to hold for the master and vests the master^s possession. In 
every case the question is, what was the evidenced intention of 
the parties as to the character or capacity in which the servant 
held ? But if the master's possession had once attached, though 
only in the hands of a servant, it thenceforward avails against 
that servant and also against any other servant to whom that 
servant may deliver the thing. 

Next as between the master or servant in such cases and 
strangers during the transitus, it was thought in one case^ 
that where a servant received a thing for his master and was 
robbed of it by a stranger before it had come to the master 
otherwise than by the servant's receipt, the servant could 
prosecute and the master could not. 

This doctrine was based on the rule stated in the preceding 
paragraph; but in so far as it excludes the master it seems 
inconsistent with the general principles of the law of theft, 
and is not in accordance with the terms of the ruling in the 
previous case of Remnant * or with the imdoubted law in a case 
where such a view would have been much more plausible, 
namely that of a bailee on a revocable bailment whose bailor 
never had actual possession but yet was held entitled to maintain 
theft against a stranger who took from the bailee.^ 

Note. — In the case of Hopkinson v, Gibson, 1805, z Smith, 202, 
it was held that a colonel who had bought horses for the army could 
not bring trover for them, on the ground that he was not a bailee 

^ Ab in Master's case, 8up, ' Compare esp. Watts' case, mp, 

» Rudick, 1838, 8 C. & P. 237, AJderson B. 

* 1807, R. & R. 136. Graham B. ; and cp. i Hale, P. 0. 668. 

' Remnant, tiM sup. 
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bat only an agent or servant. But Laiorence J. doubted whether 
the colonel might not have brought trespass against a stranger. 

Grounds of the law as to embezzlement. 

The true ground of the law as to embezzlement seems 
to be that which has been stated above as to the case of 
a third person who receives or takes a thing from a tres- 
passer; viz. that a mere wrong to a right to possession is 
not sufficient for trespass or theft^ and that a person who 
has merely a right to possession can complain of a takings 
as a trespass or theft only when there was a forcible or im- 
mediate taking from the actual possession of some person wlio 
holds as his delegate^ representative^ or agent. A vendee with 
right to possession can sue or prosecute a person who takes 
from the possession of the vendor before delivery because the 
vendor holds for him. Again, in the case of a servant who 
receives a thing for his master and has not yet surrendered 
the possession to his master^ the master can sue or prosecute 
a stranger who takes from the possession of the servant be- 
cause the servant holds in his right. But the master cannot 
sue or prosecute the servant himself because there is no for- 
cible or immediate wrong to possession, for the servant alone 
has the possession and he cannot do forcible wrong to his own 
possession. 

(ii) Gifts and assignments. 

Of the class of cases in which the general property in a 
thing has passed by voluntary alienation from one owner to 
another, but the new owner has not yet had actual possession, 
there remain two modes to be considered, namely gifts, and 
assignments (by way of mortgage or otherwise). 

And firstly, as to gifts, it seems clear that even if a parol gift 
without consideration and without delivery passes no rights 
in the thing but is merely nudum pactum^ still the donee has 
against strangers all the same rights as if the property passed 

^ In Boman law nudum pctctum for want of delivery, in English for want of 
consideration. 
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by the gift. And whenever a gift without delivery may be 
supported either by reason that there is a sufficient considera- 
tion or by reason of estoppel to deny consideration as in the 
case of a gift by deed^ the distribution of rights and duties 
becomes the same as upon a bargain and sale. 

Note. — See Blackburn on Sale, 2nd ed., p. 259; Bourne v. 
Fosbrooke, su^, § 9 ; Irons v, Smallpiece, 1819, 2B. &A. 551; 
Parke B. in "Waud v. Audland, 16 M. <fe "W. at p. 870; Winter v. 
Winter, 9 W. K. 747; Danby v. Tucker, 31 W. E. 578. In many old 
cases * gift ' or ' done * is used to signify a grant or bargain and sale. 
See as to an agreement that the donee who was previously in 
possession shall hold in his own right ; Shower v, Pilck, 1849, 4 ^^« 
478; Lunn V, Thornton, 1845, i C. B. 381; L. & B. R. Co. v* 
Fairclough, 1841, 2 M. & G. 691; cp. Bac. Abr. Tresp. 577 ; Trov. 
683-4, 693. See as to a gift by a father to a child, Forsgate, 1787, 
I Leach, 463, and an anonymous case there cited; Hughes, 1842, 
C. & M, 593; Hayne's case, 12 Rep. 113; Re Ridgway, 1885, 
15 Q. B. D. at p. 449. 

Lastly, as to mortgages and other assignments, the only 
point which seems to require notice is that the assignor of 
goods who is permitted by the assignee to remain in possession 
seems in general to be considered as in the position of a bailee 
of the assignee/ if he has submitted to hold for the assignee, 
but otherwise is in lawful possession in his own right and 
cannot steal even under the statute.^ 

§ 15. Taking by authority of law. 

The principal cases of a taking by authority of law are 
distress and execution. 

See generally as to the different kinds of distress, and as to 
replevin, Gilbert (L.C.B.) on Distress, Impey^s ed. 1823, and 
compare Sir H. S. Maine^s Early History of Institutions, 
p. %6^, The more important kinds of distress were distress by 
a lord for rent or other services and distress by an occupier of 

^ Fenn v. Bittleston, 1851, 7 Ezch. 15a ; Brierlyv. KendaU, 1852, 17 Q. B. 

937- 

* Pratt, 1854, I>earB. 360. 
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land^on cattle found damage feasant. In the case of rent the 
ancient procedure was in its simplest form in substance as 
follows. The lord's bailifE entered on the tenant^s land and 
seized as many cattle as he pleased (without reference^ until 
the Statute of Marlebridge^ to the amount of his claim) as a 
pledge^ and drove them to a pound and left them there in 
charge of the pound-keeper. It was the business of the 
tenant to feed them^ and for that purpose the pound was 
required to be so constructed and situate that the t^iant could 
get to the cattle to feed them (as it lay upon him to do^ until 
5 & 6 W. IV, c. 59) without trespass. Once in the pound the 
cattle could not by any means be got out except by replevin. 
The tenant wishing to replevy did so by writ or plaint, in 
which the complaint was stated to be of an unjust taking and 
detaining of the cattle, and the sheriff was required to restore 
the cattle to the tenant on the tenant giving counter-pledge 
by sureties to prosecute (^ de stando juri et sistendo se foro '), 
and also (after 13 E. I.) for the value of the cattle. On this 
being done the lord was commanded and if necessary com- 
pelled by reprisals (withernam) to show the cattle to the 
sheriff, who restored them to the tenant, and the tenant was 
bound to proceed with the replevin. In his writ or plaint he 
had claimed the entire value of the cattle as damages for the 
alleged unlawful taking, because it was not yet certain 
whether he could get re-delivery, and if he should not get it 
he would be entitled (as in actions of trespass) to the value of 
the cattle as damages. But in his declaration after re-delivery 
he claimed only damages for the detention because by the 
re-delivery he already had his cattle back. The lord then 
pleaded. He might plead amongst other pleas that the cattle 
were his own ' property,' or that they were the * property ' of 
a third person, meaning by property in these cases the right to 
the possession (see Gilbert, p. 136) — or that he the lord did 
not take the goods, or he might avow good cause for the 
taking and detention, counterclaiming the cattle and damages. 
On the determination of the proceedings if the avowry was 
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sustained, i.c. if the distress was held good, the lord had 
judgment under which the cattle were (in ancient times) 
restored to the pound and remained there at the tenant's cost 
and risk unless he made satisfaction for the rent and for the 
damages and costs in the action. Substantially similar 
proceedings took place in cases of distress of animals or things 
damage feasant* 

The tenant might tender the rent at any time before the 
impounding. If a sufficient tender was made before the cattle 
were driven o£E the tenant's land, the lord who nevertheless 
drove them away was guilty of trespass and liable for the 
whole value of the cattle. If the tender was made after 
distress but before impounding, the lord did not, as it seems, 
become a trespasser ab initio by impounding, but he was 
liable either to replevin, or in an action for damages, or in 
detinue. After the impounding the lord could not deliver, 
inasmuch as the things were in the exclusive custody of the 
law, and a tender of rent and expenses was of no avail, and 
the only remedy for either party was replevin. Nor was this 
rule even partially altered in practice imtil 1859, when it was 
for the first time decided (1859, Johnson v, Upham, ^ E. & E. 
250) that the effect of the statute 2 W. & M. st. i. c. 5. s. 12 
was that a tender after impounding and before sale and 
within five days is good and entitles the tenant to have his 
cattle back, whether the impounding was in a pound or on 
the tenant's premises. And by the C. L. P. Act, i860, s. 23, 
the tenant was for the first time enabled to pay money into 
Court in replevin. But it seems that detinue could not be 
brought on a tender made after impounding (1862, Singleton 
V. Williamson, 7 H. & N. 747). 

A lord who distrains when nothing is due or who distrains 
things of such a kind that they are not distrainable, or who un- 
lawfully breaks into a house to distrain, takes as a mere tres- 
passer from the first, and is accordingly liable in trespass for the 
full value of the things (1863, Attack v. Bramwell, 3 B. & S. 
520 ; 32 L. J. Q. B. 146), notwithstanding the protection given 
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by 1 1 G. II. c. 19. So if at any time before or during the im- 
pounding he does any positive act of misfeasance^ his authority 
and protection are at common law taken away ab initio, as for 
instance if he work or kill the distrained cattle.^ But he is 
not a trespasser at the first by distraining for an excessive 
claim^ even though it be alleged to have been done maliciously 
(1853, Stevenson v. Newnham, 13 C. B. 285), for the tenant is 
supposed to know how much he owes and can tender the 
proper amoimt ; — nor by distraining on an unfounded claim 
such as heriot service, if in fact he has a good one as for rent 
in arrear (1851, Tancred r. Leyland, 16 Q. B. 669). Nor if 
he distrains things which are not liable to distress is he 
thereby made a trespasser as to other things which are liable 
(1843, Harvey v. Pocock, 11 M. & W. 740). Nor does the 
mere refusal of a proper tender or any other mere non-feasance 
make him a trespasser even as to matters subsequent, but 
only subjects him to an action of detinue or for the actual 
damage (Six Carpenters' case, 8 Rep. 146 a ; 1 Sm. L. C. 144). 
And by various statutes, such as 11 G. II. c. 19. § 19 as to 
distress for rent, 17 G. II. c. 38. § 8 as to distress for poor- 
rates, and 5 Sc 6 W, IV. c. 50. § 104 as to highways, 
protection is given in cases of irregularity and misfeasance 
except as regards damages actually sustained. It seems to be 
generally assumed, but apparently nowhere decided, that the 
mere completion of the distraint after tender, as by continuing 
to drive cattle to the pound and impounding them is a non- 
feasance and not a misfeasance within the meaning of the 
ancient rule. 

Upon a lawful distraint the distrainor is held not to 
acquire possession at all. He cannot maintain trespass or 
trover even against strangers, but only an action for rescue 
or de parco fracto (R. v. Cotton, 1751, Parker's Rep. 121). 
The things seized are held to be in the custody of the law 
before as well as after impounding, but the possession remains 
in the owner of the things, who is merely restrained as to the 

^ Six Carpenters' case, 8 Hep. ij^Sa^ t 8m. L. 0. 144. 
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use of them and may maintain trespass or trover against a 
stranger who takes them out of the pound (R. v. Cotton, sup,; 
cp. 1832, Giles V* Grover, 9 Bing. ia8). 

In (1856) Mennie v, Blake, 6 E. & B. 841^, it was doubted 
whether replevin lay in any case but that of distress (see 
however C. L. P. Act, i860, s. 22). In the same case it was 
decided that at any rate replevin does not lie in any case 
either of distress or of other taking in which the defendant 
did not take the goods immediately from the plaintiff's 
possession, — in other words, that it is a remedy for the 
protection of possession, and not, as trover is, a remedy for the 
protection of right to possession. 

Goods seized in execution are in cudodia legis and cannot be 
distrained (1848, Wharton v. Naylor, 12 Q. B. 673), even 
though the sheriff has sold them ; just as ex converso goods 
under distress cannot be taken in execution at the suit of a 
subject. The sheriff upon levying execution is (perhaps) 
entitled to maintain trespass and trover against a person who 
wrongfully takes or keeps them. 

Whether in law the sheriff has the possession of goods 
which he has taken in execution, or whether imtil sale and 
delivery the possession remains in the debtor, seems not to 
have been settled. It has been held that the sheriff can main- 
tain trespass or trover (Wilbraham v. Snow, 1681, i Wms. 
s. 47 a) : but it has also been held that the possession may in an 
indictment be laid in the debtor (R* v. Eastall, 2 Russ. C. & M. 
p. 250, from MS. of Bayley J.). See generally as to the 
effect of an execution (1832), Giles v. Grover, 9 Bing. 128, 
265-280, where Lord Tenterden C.J. says that the sheriff 
has the possession. 

§ 16. Fraud and Mistake. 

(i) Fraud, 

If a person is induced by deceit to consent to part absolutely 
with his property in a thing to another upon a contract with 
him, the property passes, subject to certain common law rights 
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in the alienor to rescind or disaffirm^ and subject to the 
statutory provision for restitution {24 & 25 Vict. c. 96. s. 100), 
for there was a concurrence of intentions on both sides that 
the property should pass^ and accordingly the alienee cannot 
commit trespass or theft either by the obtaining the things 
by such deceit or by a subsequent disposal of it.^ It would 
seem that in such a case no disaffirmance by the alienor could 
so affect the fraudulent alienee^s position as to make him 
punifihable as a thief for any subsequent disposal of the 
thing.^ This doctrine is the occasion of the statutory offence 
of obtaining by false pretences. 

But if the one party means only to give a bailment of the 
thing and the other accepts the thing meaning not to hold it 
as upon a bailment but to appropriate it contrary to the 
known intention of the bailor^ this may be of itself a theft 
and no further complication arises^ for there is no concurrence 
of intention or contract ad idem. It is not that the contract 
is avoided by the fraud, but that there is no contract, and 
here the possession does not pass by contract but by wrong 
and is trespassory. 

There may be a transfer intended by both parties as a 
bailment, but obtained by the transferee by a deceit. Here 
the question is, whether or not the bailment is void so as to 
neutralise the nominal consent and make the acquisition 
trespassory, and on this point there seem to be no authorities. 
Since the statute against fraudulent bailees the question is 
not material, except as it may affect the amoimt of the penalty, 
for if the bailment stands the statute vnll apply, and if it is 
void the common law will apply. Should it become necessary 
to determine the point on an indictment containing only a special 
count for larceny as a bailee, it would probably be held that as 
a transfer of a general property is not absolutely avoided by 
deceit, so neither is a transfer of a special property or possession. 

* White V, aarden, 1851, 10 C.B. 937 5 Powell v. Hoyland, 1851, 6 Ex. 72 ; 
Clongh V, London & N. W. E. Co., 1871, L. R. 7 Ex. 26. 

* See more fully, tw/l § 19, Middleton*B case, 1873, L. R. 2 C. C. 38, and 
1868, Prince, L. R. I C. C. 150. 
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Indeed if this were not so there would have been no occasion 
for the numerous ancient decisions that where a baihnent has 
been obtained by deceit the jury may infer an original animus 
furandi from subsequent conduct; for if the bailments had 
in those cases been void, the possession of the accused would 
have been trespassory throughout and any conversion animo 
furandi would have been theft (as much as in the case of 
a servant) even though there was originally no animns furandi. 

(ii) Mistake, 

* Mistake ' may affect a transfer or taking of a thing in 
divers ways. One or both of the parties may be unaware of 
the fact of the transfer or taking, or may have mistaken the 
character of the thing, or one may have mistaken the person 
or right of the other. 

Generally speaking, if a person in and by reason of a 
mistake of an essential fact gives consent to a change of 
property or of right to possession, which consent he would 
not have given but for the mistake, the consent goes for 
nothing, and the property and right to possession are un- 
changed (185a, Vincent, 2 Den. 464, inf.; Middleton, 1873). 

There seems to be no reason why the same result shoxdd 
not follow with respect to change of possession (^ delivery ^), 
but it will be seen that there has been a division of opinion on 
this point. 

In Cartwright v. Green (1802, 8 Ves. 405, 2 Leach, 952) a 
bureau was bailed to a carpenter to repair. The bailor did 
not know that the bureau contained money in a secret drawer. 
The carpenter unnecessarily and improperly broke open the 
drawer and appropriated the money. Lord Eldon, after 
consulting the judges, held that i£ the carpenter broke the 
drawer not for the purpose for which the bureau was bailed 
to him but with an intention to appropriate what he should 
find, the taking was felonious. ' If a pocket-book containing 
bank-notes were left in the pocket of a coat sent to be mended, 
and the tailor took the pocket-book out of the pocket, and the 
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notes out of the pocket-book^ there is not the least doubt that 
it is felony/ 

In Mucklow's case (1827, I Moo. 160) a post-letter con- 
taining a cheque was misdelivered to a person who opened it 
and fraudulently misappropriated the cheque. The judges 
held a conviction wrong *on the ground that it did not 
appear that the prisoner had any animus furandi when he first 
received the letter.^ 

In Merry v. Green (1841, 7 M. & W. 62,3) the plaintiff 
had bought at a sale a secretary or bureau with an unknown 
secret drawer containing money in a purse. There was 
conflicting evidence as to whether the auctioneer had ex- 
pressly sold the bureau ' with its contents ' or had expressly 
sold it * but not its contents.' This had not been left to the 
jury^ and a new trial (in an action for assault in arresting 
the plaintiff on a charge of theft) was ordered. Baron Parke 
in delivering the judgment of the Court said that assuming 
the plaintifiE had notice that he was not to have the contents 
of the bureau^ there was evidence to make out a case of 
larceny. 

*It seems to us that though there was a delivery of the secretary 
and a lawful property in it thereby vested in the plaintiff, there 
was no delivery so as to give a lawful possession of the purse and 
money. The vendor had no intention to deliver it, nor the vendee 
to receive it ; both were ignorant of its existence ; and when the 
plaintiff discovered that there was a secret drawer containing the 
purse and money it was a simple case of finding, and the law 
applicable to all cases of finding applies to this. See the remainder 
of the judgment, sup. § 13 (ii) (6)/ 

In Davies' case (1856, Dears. 640, 25 L. J. M. C, 91) Muck- 
low^s case was followed. 

In Middleton's case (i 873, L. R. 2 C. C. 38) the prisoner, a 
depositor in a post office savings bank, gave notice to with- 
draw 10*. and received a warrant for that sum and went to 
receive it. A clerk by mistake gave him £S i6s. jod. which 
was waiting for another depositor. The prisoner knew of the 
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mistake and received the money (as the jury found) with 
animtus furandi at the time of taking it off the counter. The 
case was twice argued. Seven judges held it a case of theft 
on the groimd that, there being no contract to transfer the 
property, there was by reason of the mistake as to the 
person no operative intention to transfer the ;^8 iSs, lod. 
to the prisoner. Three judges concurred on the ground that 
the clerk had no authority to part with the property in the 
money. One concurred on the ground that possession was 
taken with an animus furandi conceived before the possession 
was acquired. Four held that there was no theft. The 
majority do not seem to have doubted that there was a suffi- 
cient taking or trespass. 

In the judgment of the seven judges the following passage 
occurs : — 

'We admit that the case is undistinguishable from the one 
supposed in the argument, of a person handing to a cabman a 
sovereign by mistake for a shilling; but after carefully weighing 
the opinions to the contrary, we are decidedly of opinion that the 
property in the sovereign would not vest in the cabman, and that 
the question whether the cabman was guilty of larceny or not, 
would depend upon this, whether he, at the time he took the 
sovereign, was aware of the mistake, and had then the guilty intent, 
the animus fwrandi: 

(This passage seems to be treated in some of the judgments 
in Ashwell^s case, inf.y as laying down that there cannot be 
larceny upon a receipt by mistake unless there was animus 
furandi at the time of the receipt, but it is submitted that 
the passage is not intended to lay down that limitation 
absolutely, and that the opinion may refer only to the case of 
the cabman having no clue to the person from whom he got 
the coin.) 

In AshwelFs case, 1885 (16 Q. B. D. 190; 16 Cox, 1) the 
prosecutor intending to lend the prisoner a shilling, gave him 
a sovereign. The prisoner at the time supposed it to be a 
shilling, but some time afterwards he found out that it was 
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a sovereign^ and he then immediately formed the intention of 
appropriating it and did appropriate it^ although he knew 
that it had been given him by mistake and oonld easily have 
restored it. He afterwards denied the receipt of it. 

After two arguments, fourteen judges were equally divided 
on the question whether theft had been committed. 

Smith J. and Mathew J. held it not theft because in 
their view the prisoner acquired the possession by an in- 
tentional delivery and intentional receipt of a coin, although 
there was a mistake as to what it was^ and the possession 
and property were obtained without trespass, and also without 
an im us/urandu 

Stephen J., in a judgment in which Day J., WiUs J., 
Manisty J., and Field J. concurred, said that the cases on 
finding 'proceed upon the principle that in all larceny the 
actual physical taking must be felonious : ' ^ — and he assimi- 
lated the case to one of finding, with a distinction of fact in 
the prisoner's favour. 

Cave J., Hawkins J., Denman J., Lord Coleridge C.J., 
and Grove J., Pollock B., and Huddleston B. held it theft, on 
the ground, which (if it may be taken to be established) is of 
much importance for the theory of possession, trespass and 
theft, that intention is a necessary element in the acquisition 
of possession by taking ; that for this reason he did not acquire 
possession of the sovereign until he held it with knowledge 
that it was a sovereign ; that he then had an animus furandi ; 
and therefore his possession was a trespass and felonious in ite 
inception (and therefore either at that instant, or at some 
subsequent point of appropriation — ^the judgments do not say 

^ This must be understood as being subject to unexpressed qualifications, e. g. 
if understood as a general proposition it is directly opposed to Riley** ease and 
many other cases and is inapplicable in the case of a servant or licensee or of a 
person who takes by authority of law. 

As to some remarks at pp. 207-8 of 16 Q. B. B. on the Year-book of 13 £. 
IV, the date should apparently be 1473. The chancellor seems to have been 
not Booth but Bishop Stillington. His view that conversion by a bailee was 
theft seems to have been correct according to the civil law, which he proposed 
to apply to a foreign merchant (see sup, § 2. note i). 
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which — amounted to stealing). Denman J. assimilated the 
case to that of a ' finder with a clue ^ who takes with animtia 
furandi (sup. § 13). Cave J. said : — 

' The acceptance hy the receiver of a pure benefit unmixed with 
responeibility may fairly he, and is in fact presumed in law until 
the contrary is shown ; but the acceptance of something which is 
of doubtful benefit should not be and is not presumed. Possession 
unaccompanied by ownership is of doubtful benefit ; for although 
certain rights are attached to the possession of a chattel, they are 
accompanied also by liabilities towards the absolute owner which 
may make the possession more of a burden than a benefit. In my 
judgment a man cannot be presumed to assent to the possession of 
a chattel; actual consent must be shown. Now a man does not 
consent to that of which he is wholly ignorant ; and I think, there- 
fore, it was rightly decided that the defendant in Merry v. Green 
was not in possession of the purse and money until he knew of their 
existence. Moreover, in order that there may be a consent, a man 
must be under no mistake as to that to which he consents.' 

Lord Coleridge C.J. said : — 

*I assume it to be now established law that where there has 
been no trespass, there can at common law be no larceny. I assume 
it also to be settled law that where there has been a delivery — in 
the sense in which I will explain in a moment — of a chattel from 
one person to another, subsequent misappropriation of that chattel 
by the person to whom it has been delivered will not make him 
guilty of larceny, except by statute, with which I am not now 
concerned. But then it seems to me very plain that delivery and 
receipt are acts into which mental intention enters, and that there 
is not in law any more than in sense a delivery and receipt, unles s 
the giver and receiver intend to give and to receive respectively 
what is respectively given and received. It is intelligent delivery, 
as I think, which the law speaks of, not a mere physical act from 
which intelligence and even consciousness are absent. I hope it is 
not laying down anything too broad or loose, if I say that all acts, 
to carry legal consequences, must be acts of the mind.' 

Lord Coleridge C.J. alone refers to Riley^s case (sup. § 7). 
All the judges hold that there was no bailment of the 
sovereign, as indeed there hardly could be of a coin which was 

p 
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not intended to be returned to or kept or applied for the 
prosecutor. 

It is certain that the decision in Riley^s case did not 
pi*oceed upon the ground that there was no taking of 
possession until the prisoner knew what it was that he 
was taking, but proceeded on the grounds that there was a 
taking and a complete change of possession and a complete 
trespass from the beginning by reason that the prisoner's 
act was voluntary and that he knew he was driviag the 
lambs, although he did not know that he was driving one 
which was not his own; that the possession so acquired 
was on general principles of law (not on special grounds^ 
limited to a case of mistake) a continuing trespass afterwards ; 
and that an animus furandi supervening at any later time 
(and not necessarily at the moment of discovering the mistake) 
completed the elements of theft, at any rate as from the time 
when some act of misappropriation occurred, notwithstanding 
that the ^ actual physical taking ^ was not felonious, but was 
entirely innocent. 

It is submitted that the view of AshwelFs case most 
consonant with the former authorities is that there was on 
the voluntary receipt of the coin by the prisoner a change of 
the possession of it ; that this change of possession was not 
a change of possession by ^delivery' because there was no 
sufficient knowledge to constitute consent to a change of 
possession (as there certainly was not sufficient knowledge 
to constitute consent to change of property or of right to 
possession) ; that it was therefore a change of possession by 
a taking at the first, but innocent, as in Riley's case; that 
the possession thus acquired was trespassory, though innocent ; 
and that when the animue furandi supervened upon the 
trespassory possession, or at any rate when an act towards 
misappropriation was done, theft was committed. And even 
if the case is assimilated to that of a taking upon a finding 
with a clue to the owner and a misappropriation afterwards, 
it was theft according to the considered judgment of the 
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Court of Exchequer with the assent of Tindal C.J. in 
Merry v. Green, because the prisoner formed the intention 
of misappropriation immediately upon the discovery of the 
mistake. If that intention had not supervened until a later 
time, the same question appears to arise (on the assumption 
that the prisoner in Ashwell's case was to be treated as a 
finder) as that which arises in the case of other finders with a 
clue who take innocently at first and afterwards misappro- 
priate — mp. § 13 (ii) (b) — and which has been regarded as still 
open. 

The chief doubt as regards Ashwell's case seems to be 
whether the doctrine established in Riley's case applies where 
there is in fact and physically a delivery. It is submitted 
that it does apply to all cases in which the essential element 
of delivery, namely consent to a change of possession, is 
absent, and that where that consent is absent the only 
question is whether there has been in law any change of 
possession at all, or at what moment of time it has taken 
place. 

It may be asked, suppose a man coming home at night 
finds a sovereign too much amongst his money — is his 
possession of it trespassory in any sense? The answer is, 

some one put it into his pocket without his knowledge, 
whether purposely or wholly imintentionally or by mistake 
for something else, there will have been no element of a 
taking at all, before the discovery of the coin. Probably in 
point of law the possession of the former possessor has up 
to that time continued (sup. § 3) and continues (just as it 
does in the case of a thing lost in the street) until the finder 
knowing of the thing assumes the possession, whether with or 
without knowledge or belief that it is or is not his own. If 
on the other hand the finder took it (in the popular sense of 
taking) however innocently, a distinction may arise. Suppose 
he took it entirely involuntarily, as by sweeping it ofE a 
counter unknowingly with his sleeve, it is conceived that the 

pa 
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case is the same as that hist put^ and that the possession is 
not in law chang^ed at all until he knows of the coin and assumes 
possession. If he took it volnntarily, supposing it to be one of 
his own sovereigns, or mistaking it for a shilling, Riley's case 
applies, and the taking was a trespass though innocent at first. 
If it was handed to him by some one else who gave him six 
sovereigns by mistake for five, or the sovereign by mistake for 
a shilling, or who gave him the sovereign mistaking him for 
another person, then inasmuch as an essential element of 
change of possession by 'delivery' — ^namely consent to the 
change of possession — is wanting by reason of the mistake, 
the reception of the possession by a voluntary act is in law 
a taking and is trespassory, though innocent at first. 

§ 17. Co-ownership. 

In general at common law one of several co-owners or co- 
bailees of a thing cannot commit trespass or theft in respect 
of it against the others,^ for all have possession and right to 
possession in common ; and so a wife cannot at common law 
steal her husband's goods, nor goods of which he is a co- 
owner with others.^ But to the general rule there are 
some limitations and exceptions at common law and others 
by statute. 

Common law limitations are that, as it seems, a corporator 
can steal the effects of the corporation ; * and that where the 
legal property in partnership effects is vested in trustees or a 
treasurer, a partner can steal from the trustees or treasurer ; * 

* I Hale, 513 ; Waite, 1847, 2 Cox, 245. 

^ Hawk. I. 32, 33 ; Willis, 1833 ; i Moo. 375. At one time it was thought 
that adultery so far destroyed the status of a wife that although she could not 
herself be convicted of stealing her husband's goods, yet"if she delivered them 
to her adulterer, he could be convicted of receiving. But this view has been 
overruled ; Eeg. v. Kenny, 1877, 13 Cox, 397. As to the liability of the 
adulterer, see inf. $ 19. 

^ Boscoe's Criminal Ev., tit. Larceny. No share or participation either in 
property or in possession attaches to any corporator or even to all the existing 
individual corporators 

* Cain, 1841, 2 Moo. 204. 
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and that i£ co-owners bail a thing to one of themselves it can be 
stolen from the bailee by the others or any of them,^ for they 
have parted with all their possession. Statutory exceptions 
have been made against partners in certain banks, and by the 
* Recorder's Act ' ^ against members of co-partnerships and 
joint or common beneficial owners generally. 

Note. — i. The E«corder*s Act, 31 & 32 Vict. c. 116, seems not to 
extend to joint trustees nor to the case of one co-bailee stealing 
from another, nor to the case of a wife stealing from her husband. 
But since one co-owner of goods can now under that aet steal from 
another, it may possibly be held that his wife joining with him 
in the taking in such a manner that coercion is negatived is guilty 
of theft. 

2. If co-owners bail to one of themselves, quaere whether the 
co-owning bailee can steal either under the Recorder's Act or under 
the statute against fraudulent bailees. 

3. See as to co-ownership by * confusio,' Spence v. Union Mar. 
Ins. Co., 1868, L. R. 3 C. P. 427, and Buckley v. Gross, 1863, 32 
ij. J. Q. R 129 ; 3 B. & S. 5^66. 

4. As to husband and wife, see now the Married Women's 
Property Act, 1882, ss. 12 & 16, which to some, but it is very 
difficult to say to what extent, render husband and wife capable of 
stealing from each other. It has been held that this statute does 
not make the husband a competent witness against the wife on a 
charge of stealing from Hm; Reg. v, Brittleton, 1884, 12 Q. B. D. 
266. 

§ 18. Lien arid Stoppage in transitu. 

The rules of law on these subjects cannot here be considered 
in detail^ and it is only possible to point out their place in a 
systematic statement of the law of possession. 

(i) Lien. 

Lien is in English law a prolongation of possession and 
right to possession. A person who has parted either with 
possession or with right to possession cannot have a lien^ 

^ Webster, 1861, 31 L. J. M. C. 17. They have parted with their possession 
to him. 
' 31 &3a Vict c 116. 
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and a person who has a lien loses it entirely if either the 
possession or the right to possession is interrupted.^ 

(ii) Stoppage in transitu. 

When a vendor of goods has parted with the property and the 
right to possession and the possession^ all his rights in respect 
of the thing are gone^ subject to one exception^ namely that in 
case of insolvency of the vendee^ an unpaid vendor^ although 
he has sold upon credit, at any time before the goods have 
reached the possession of the vendee, or of the vendee's 
servant, and whilst they are still in the possession of a 
carrier or other person as an intermediary, who has not yet 
by attornment, usage or otherwise agreed to hold exclusively 
for the vendee, is permitted to re-assert his right to possession 
and to put himself in the same position as if that right had 
never been parted with, (See Blackburn on Sale, and ed. 
Part iii ; Benjamin on Sales, and ed. Bk. v. Part i. eh. 5.) 

No exceptions to the general rules as to the rights and 
remedies dependent on possession or right to possession seem 
to have been established with respect either to lien or to 
stoppage in transitu. 

^ See Beeves v. Capper, 1838, 5 Bing. N. C. 136 ; Forth ». Simpson, 1849, 
15 Q. B. 680 ; Jacobs v. Latour, i8a8, 5 Bing. 130. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Act and Intention in Theft. 

An act of theft consists in the coincidence at the same 
moment of — 

(i) A wrongful taking — cepit et asportavit itwUo domino : 
and 

(ii) An intention of wrongful appropriation — animus furaindL 

§ 19. The Act of Taking. 

Theft of a thing is ordinarily committed at common law 
either by the act of taking it animo furandi from a person's 
possession, or by appropriation of it animo furandi by one who 
was previously in a trespassory though unfelonious possession ; 
and under the statute by conversion animo furandi by a person 
lawfully in possession as a bailee. 

What is a direct taking from the owner* s possessum* 

A taking from a person's possession has already been 
generally described. It consists in acquisition of possession 
without the consent of the previous possessor to part with 
the possession. It may be either direct or indirect. . The 
point at which the possession is so acquired by a direct taking 
in the popular sense is exactly defined as being such a removal 
of the thing that no part of it occupies the same particular 
portion of space as before, and that any tie or &stening by 
which the thing is held or secured is severed.^ It is not 
necessary that the thing should have been wholly removed 
from the premises or presence of the owner or out of the 
receptacle in which it was placed. Any severed portion of 

^ See the authoritiefl collected in Bnasell on Crimes; and Lapier, 1784, 
2 East, P. C. 557. 
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a thing is for the purposes of this rule regarded as a separate 
thing; for instance^ the drawing a pint of beer from a cask 
is a removal of that pint.^ 

Note, — i. * One cuts my girdle privily on which my purse hangs, 
whereby the girdle and the purse fall to the ground, but took it not 
from the ground by reason of a cry raised : this is not felony because 
of his not having possession of it in fact after it was severed from my 
body. But if be had taken the purse in his hand and then cut the 
girdle and then let it fall to the ground that is felony if there is 
over i2d. in it: for it was in his possession at one time severed 
from the other's person: but it is not robbery, for he neither 
assaulted nor put him in fear, and so it was ruled in B. B. circa 26 
£)iz.' (Crompton, p. 35.) 

2. In the case of a servant who has received the custody of 
the thing from his master there may be a difference according as it 
is the servant's business to move the thing or not. If not, then as 
the servaut's possession is the master's, it would seem that an 
ordinary taking and asportation is requisite and sufficient, as in the 
case of a mere stranger. But if the servant is charged with the 
duty of moving or carrying the thing, an actual and unequivocal 
diversion of the thing from its proper destination seems to be 
requisite and sufficient, as where a postman pockets a letter. 
(Poynton, 1862, 32 L. J. M. C. 29, L. & C. 247; cp. Cheeseman, 
1862, 31 L. J. M. C. 89, L. & C. 140.) Quaere, in such a case 
whether it would be sufficient if the postman moved his hand with 
the letter towards his pocket? It may be noticed that when the 
servant's custody has been determined, his assuming to sell the 
thing — i.e. unless he moves or delivers it — is no more a theft than 
if he had always been a stranger to it (Jones, 1842, C. & M. 613). 
It might be an obtaining of the price by false pretences from the 
vendee. 

Indirect or constructive taking. 

Indirect or constructive taking may be either {a) by com- 
pelling another person to deliver or quit a thing, or {b) by 
receiving a thing from a person who did not know that he was 
delivering it {mp, § 16), or (c) by receipt or removal upon 
delivery or consent of a person, servant, or similar person who 

» WaUis, 1848, 3 Cox, 67. 
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had not power to consent to a change of possession, or {d) by 
receipt or removal animo furandi though upon delivery or 
consent of a person who had power to consent and did consent 
to a change of possession, but who did not consent or had 
not power to consent to a change of property. The two 
latter of these forms of indirect or constructive taking require 
particular consideration. 

Taking hy consent of a person unable to give consent. 
Servant, Wife, Adultery. 

There seems to be no doubt in principle that a possession 
acquired by delivery or consent of a servant or other similar 
person not himself having ^ nor authorised to give the master^s 
or owner^s consent to a transfer of the possession is trespassory^ 
for the possession of the master continues and he has not con- 
sented to its being transferred — see 1873, Middleton, L. R. % 
C. C. R. 38, and cases there cited. Peculiar considerations how- 
ever occur where the accused person received or took the prose- 
cutor^s goods by delivery or consent of the prosecutor^s wife. 

The general doctrine is that a person cannot be guilty of 
theft by taking goods by the delivery or privity of the 
prosecutor's wife; — either on the groimd of her apparent 
authority, or on the groimd that she has in some sense an 
ownership.2 

But the exemption does not in general apply if at the time 
the accused and the wife were in a condition or immediate 
contemplation of adultery ;3 — either because the adultery 
avoids the authority, or because it is notice to the accused 
that the authority cannot be properly executed. Nevertheless 
even where there is adultery the exemption seems to apply 

^ If however the servant's deliyery i&so wrongful as to amount to a trespass 
by him he may have acquired possession as a trespasser, and then different 
considerations arise (8fep. § 10). 

' Harrison, 1756, i Leach, 47 ; ToUett, 1841, C. & M. iia ; Featherstone, 
1854, Dears. 369 ; Avery, 1859, 28 L. J. M. G. 185. 

' Tolfree^ 1829, i Moo. 243 ; Tollett, %bi9wp. ; Thompson, 1850, i Den. 549 ; 
Featherstone, u^' tup, ; Berry, 1859, 28 L. J. M. G. 70 ; Mutters, 1865, i\ 
L. J. M. G. 54. 
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if the only goods taken are the wife's wearing apparel^ 
or if the accused never took any separate possession of the 
goods^ but only (e. g.) carried them for the wife, for in 
such cases the accused does not really take anything, but 
only aids the wife ; and as she cannot be a principal thief ^ 
he cannot be her accessory ^ (and see 9up. § 17, «.) 

It has further in one case been suggested that the ex- 
emption does not apply (even in the absence of actual or 
intended adultery) if though the prisoner took the goods 
with the assent of the wife, that assent in truth was, and 
was known to the accused to be, an unauthorised connivance 
at theft.2 

Where there is a contemplation of adultery it does not 
excuse the prisoner that he was servant of the prosecutor 
and so under control of the wife.^ 

Consent neutralised hy animus furandi. 

If a person obtains possession of a thing under colour of a 
treaty for the transfer of possession but really meaning to 
assume the property in (i. e. to steal) the thing, the nominal 
consent goes for nothing and the acquisition of the possession 
is a taking and {animus furandi being present) a theft, for 
there is no agreement ad idem and the accused takes ^of 
his own head ' * and not imder the bailment. 

Note i. — There are expressions in some cases which seem to 
imply that there must be some particular or specific trick, deception, 
or misrepresentation, but it seems clear that it is sufficient if the 
accused meant to assume an entire and unconditional dominion over 
the tiling, and the owner did not in fact intend to concede to 
him an entire and unconditional dominion over it. The anirmjbs 
furandi will supply the rest; as it is said in Sharpless (1772, 
I Leach, 92), a 'pretence to purchase, with intent to steal,' may 
suffice ; see 1887, Buckmaster, 20 Q. B. D. 182. 

^ Fitch, 1857, 26 L. J. M. G. 169; Bosenberg, 1843, i C. & K. 233; 
Kenny, 1877, 13 Cox, 397. 

' Avery, ubi sup, ; cp. ThompBon, 1850, i Den. 549. 

' Matters, 1865, 34 L. J. M. C. 54. 

* Per Brian C.J. in Year-b. 13 E. IV. p. 9, pi. 5 ; mp. § 6, 
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Nor is it even necessary that the accused should haye made anj 
positiye representation. It is enough if he receives the thing from 
the owner at his request, intending to appropriate it and knowing 
that the owner does not intend him to appropriate it (Stock, 1825, 
I Moo. 87; Campbell, 1792, 2 Leach, 564; cp. Mucklow, 1827, 
I Moo. 160; and cp. Thompson, 1862, 32 L. J. M. C. 53, and 
Thomas, 1841, 9 C. & P. 741; Semple, 1786, i Leach, 420; 
Aickles, i Leach, 294). 

The marginal note to Walsh's case, 181 2, in R. & B. 215, to the 
effect that some specific trick or contriyance is necessary is not sup- 
ported by the body of the case, which seems only to mean that such 
a trick would have raised an irresistible presumption of an animus 
furwndi, 

2. The principle of the rule was once thought to be that the 
fraud prevented any devesting of the owner's possession (Semple, 
1786, 1 Leach. 420 ; and cp. Brown, 1856, Dears. 616) : but the more 
simple explanation is that given in the text, viz. that the owner's 
possession is devested and the accused does acquire the possession 
not by consent but by trespass; and so it has been decided 
(Janson, 1849, 4 Co^> ^2, overruling Brooks, 1838, 8 C. & P. 
295) that a subsequent conversion is unnecessary. 

3. See generally as to this case — Bullock, 1856, Dears. 653 
(attempt); Bramley, 1861, L. & C. 21; Thompson, 1862, 32 
L. J. M. C. 57 ; McKale, 1868, L. R. i C. C. 125 ; Cooke, 187 1, 
L. R. I C. C. 295. 

The great number of early cases resulted from the absence 
until recent times of any means of punishing a conversion by 
a bailee. It was of the greatest importance to show that an 
accused person took originally as a trespasser. But since the 
statutes against frauds by bailees the doctrine is of less im- 
portance. 

No theft where owner consents to part with projperty. 

An important distinction — one which is the occasion of 
the law of false pretences — must here be observed. When 
the owner of the thing by himself or by some person having 
general or specific authority to act for him on that behalf 
contracts to part inunediately and unconditionally with his 
rights of property in the thing, he thereby loses all title 
to complain of the mere taking or obtaining of the thing, 
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no matter by what fraud the consent was obtained^ at least 
until the contract has been rescinded. 

The ground of this distinction appears to be that even sup- 
posing that in these cases there is a constructive taking, yet the 
owner, having consented to surrender his proprietary rights, 
including the right to possession, retains no title to complain 
of the taking as a violation of his right of property. There was 
an agreement ad idem, and therefore the property passed subject 
only to the vendor's rights of disaffirmance or restitution. 

Note. — ^It is not clear however that the distinction does not rather 
depend on a difficulty as to animiuf /urandi, viz. the difficulty of 
holding that the accused knew that the appropriation would be 
invito domino. 

The distinction arises if credit is given even for a moment. It 
does not apply in favour of a person to whom as a bailee of the 
owner the thing is delivered to be handed over to a third person, 
even though the owner intends to pait with the property in the 
thing to the third person, for during the transitus he intends the 
thing to be held under himself (cp. Brown, 1&56, Dears. 616). 
But it would possibly be otherwise if merely as agent for the 
new owner he employed the accused as a common carrier. 

It seems doubtful how far the distinction applies where the whole 
tmnsaction is a mere concoction of premeditated fraud. See for 
authorities that it does still apply — Parkes, 1794, 2 Leach, 614 ; 
Coleman, 1785, 2 East, P. C. 672; Harvey, 1787, i Leach, 467 ; 
Prince, 1868, L. K. I C. C. 150; Essex, 1857, 27 L. J. M. C. 
20 ; Wilson, 1837, 8 C. ik P. 1 1 1. See on the other hand — Keg. v, 
Middleton, 1873, L. R. 2 C. C. 38, 12 Cox, 417; Reg. v. 
Buckmaster, 1887, 20 Q. B. D. 182 ; Morgan, 1854, Dears. 395 ; 
Bramley, 1861, L. & C. 21 ; cp. White v. Garden, 1851, 10 C. B. 
927 ; Powell V. Hoyland, 1851, 6 Ex. at p. 72. • 

The distinction seems to apply not only where the defrauded person 
is general owner of the thing but also where he is a bailee, though 
it may be doubtful whether it applies to the case of a bailee who 
has no 'special property.' (Cp. Jackson, 1826, i Moo. 11 ; 
Longstreeth, 1826, i Moo. 137.) In such cases the general owner 
might still prosecute for the theft unless he has given the bailee 
a general power of disposition or the bailment is such as to exclude 
for the time the owner's rights. 
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The distinction is subject to the important limitation that if the 
contract to part with the property is made for the owner by a person 
who had not authority to give such consent, it will not avail the 
deceiver. And for the purposes of this limitation a person has not 
authority to make such contract unkss he has a general authority 
to act for the owner or a specific authority for the particular 
object. For instance, the authority of a carrier's servant to 
part with goods was held not to extend to parting with them to 
the wrong person, and the authority of a shopman to sell goods 
was held not to extend to parting with them for bad half-crowns ; 
but the authority of a bank cashier was held to extend to parting 
with money for a forged order. See Middleton's case, sup. 

In general it appears that the contract by a servant or agent 
must, in order to be within the distinction, be such as to pass the 
property for civil purposes. (See Prince, i868, L. R. i C. C. 150 ; 
Longstreeth, 1826, i Moo. 137; "Webb, 1850, 5 Cox, 154; 
Jackson, 1826, i Moo. 119; Sheppard, 1839, 9 C. & P. 121; 
Stewart, 1845, i Cox, 174; Sparrow, 1847, 2 Cox, 287; Simpson, 
2 Cox, 235; Eobins, 1854, Dears. 418; Campbell, 1792, 2 Leach, 
564; Hench, 1810, E. & E. 163; Barnes, 1850, 2 Den. 59; 
Middleton, aup,) 

The owner may be induced by deceit to consent to give 
a bare physical possession to another as his servant or licensee 
in his presence or on his premises. In such a case the deceit is 
unimportant for the purposes of the law of theft, since the owner's 
possession continues equally whether there is deceit or not, and a 
taking and carrying away is an act of theft, independently of the 
deceit. There is in efltect a double theft (for prosecutions of 
servants for theft in this form see Barnes, 1850, 2 Den. 59 ; 
Thompson, 1862, 32 L, J. M, C. 57 ; Cooke, 1871, L. E. i C^ C. 

295)- 

Theft ly a person during a possession acquired hy trespasSy 

hut not originally felonious. 

It is doubtful whether or not a person who is in a 
trespassory (though at first unfelonious) possession of a thing 
commits theft of it by the mere mental occurrence of animus 
fiirandi during that possession without some act of appro- 
priation (see sup. § 7, on Eiley's case). But the question is 
seldom material^ for at all events some new act is in general 
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necessary to evidenoe the occuirenoe of the animus Jurandi, and 
any act which does this appears to be sufficient, as the markings 
or secreting or selling of a sheep accidentally driven away.^ 

Statutory theft by conversion by a bailee. 

There remains the statutory theft by a bailee. The words 
of the present statute ^ are ' fraudulently take or convert to his 
own use or to the use of any person other than the owner/ It 
does not appear that there have been any express decisions on 
the meaning of these words, and it is an important and difficult 
question whether an actual conversion must be proved, or 
whether it is sufficient to show such conduct as for civil 
purposes is evidence of a conversion, such as an absolute refusal 
to deliver.^ It seems that the intention of the act was to place 
the bailee who misappropriates in the same position as the 
bailee who has broken bulk ; but nothing is gained by this 
explanation, for in the case of breaking bulk there is an 
unequivocal act, viz. the removal of the part from its place in 
the bulk. 

Connivance ly the prosecutor. 

With regard to connivance, two distinctions are made in the 
cases. The first is, that if the owner procure or induce the 
accused to do the act, then although the owner does so for the 
purpose of detecting and punishing the accused, and although 
the accused does the act animofurandi and believing it to be 
invito domino, there is no theft ; but that a mere knowledge 
assent or facilitation by the owner, if his intention is to 
detect and convict, will not avail the accused (Egginton, 
1801, 2, Leach, 913; Dannelly, 1816, R. & R. 310; 
Williams, 1843, i C. & K. 195). The second distinction is 
analogous to or perhaps identical with that made between a 

* Riley, 1853, Dears. 149, 8U^. § 7 ; Hale, 507. In one case (overruled on 
another point), Brooks, 1838, 8 G. & P. 295, an offer of a thing for sale was 
thought not to be evidence of a conversion at common law. 

^ Larceny Act, 1861, s. 3. 

' In Henderson^s case, 1871, 23 L. T. N. S. 628, jewels to be returned if 
not sold in ten days were fraudulently sold after the ten days, and the C. C. C. R. 
sustained a conviction. Here there was plainly an actual conversion. 
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delivery by a bailee or servant to a third person and a 
taking by the third person by license of the bailee or 
servant, and is that i£ the owner or a person authorised by 
him actually delivers the thing to the accused, though merely 
with intent to detect and convict him, there is no taking and 
therefore no theft (Bannen, 1844, i C. & K. 295; Lawrence, 
1850, 4 Cox, 438). 

§ 20. Elements of animus furandi. 

The animusfurandi, or felonious or fraudulent intent, may be 
analysed as follows : — 

Firstly, there must be an intention as to the disposal of the 
thing taken, which may be called the intention of deprival and 
appropriation, and which seems to be identical in character 
(though it may differ as to finality) with the actual or implied 
intention which enters into a civil conversion. 

Secondly, this intention must be wrongful in the sense that 
there must be a knowledge that the deprival and appropriation 
will be a deprival of the owner against his will, and in the sense 
that there must not be a real claim of right. It has sometimes 
been thought that there must further be a motive or at least 
an intention of gain or advantage to the accused {lucri causa), 
but this appears now to be unnecessary except in so far as it 
may be involved in the other ingredients of the animusfurandi. 

The following paragraphs examine these elements in further 
detail, firstly as to ordinary cases of theft by a stranger 
from a general owner, and next as to the more special cases 
of theft from bailees and others. 

It may be noted that the words * fraud ' and ' fraudulent,' as they 
are commonly applied to theft and the cognate offences, include a 
portion of each of the above elements ; for neither on the one hand 
is a deprival and appropriation thought fraudulent unless it is 
made with a knowledge that it is invito domino and without claim 
of right, nor on the other hand is a taking, without claim of 
right and known to be invito domino, thought fraudulent unless 
there is an intention of appropriation or of something akin to 
appropriation. 
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Intention cf deprival and appropriation. 

The intent of deprival and appropriation requires to be 
explained in two respects^ firstly as to the charaeter or quality 
of the intended deprival and appropriation, and secondly as to 
its intended finality; but in many eases these are hardly to be 
distinguished. 

I. A% to the character or quality. There need not be any 
intention physically to deprive the owner of the thing, or even 
to take it for so much as a moment out of his presence or 
premises. 

Thus it suffices if a servant remove his master's goods 
merely from one part of his shop to another, intending to offer 
them to him for sale,^ or wrongfully put the master's axle into 
the master's own furnace in order to melt it;^ for it is as 
effective a deprivation of him to make him pay the value of 
his own goods or to destroy the character of his axle as to 
run away with them.* 

So on the other hand there need not be any intention to 
keep or use the thing even for a moment for the accused's 
own use, unless in the most technical sense of use. Thus it 
may suffice if his intention is merely to give the thing away * 
or instantly to destroy it,^ or even to apply it wrongfully to 
the master's own use,® as in the case of a groom giving too 
much com to his master's horses before the Statute 26 &, 27 
Vict. c. 103. 

It seems somewhat doubtful whether an intention to exact 
a reward from an owner as the condition of restoring to him a 
thing which he has lost is sufficient.*^ It would seem that an 

^ Hall, 1848, 1 Den. 381 ; Manning, 1852, Dears. 21. 

' Bichards, 1844, i C. & K. 532 ; cp. Webb, 1835, i Moo. 431 ; Pool, 1857, 
Dears. 345. 

' Cp. as to a civil conversion, Fouldes v. Willoughby, 1841, 8 M. & W. 
540; Fenn v. Bittleston, 1851, 7 Ezch. 152. 

* White, 1840, 9 C. & P. 344. 

' Cabbage, 181 5, B. & B. 292. 

' Mcirfit, 1816, B. & B. 307 ; Privett, 1846, i Den. 193; Handley, 1842, 
C. &M. 547. 

' Wynne, 1786, i Leach, 413; Peters, 1843, i C. & K. 245 ; York, 1848, 
I Den. 335 ; Gardner, 1862, 9 Cox, 2; 3. 
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origmal intention to keep the thing in all events unless a re- 
ward shaU be given would comprise every technical requirement 
for this part of an animus furandi, but that a mere intention 
to detain it for a greater or less time in the hope of a reward 
being offered would not be sufficient, especially if there were no 
proof of an intention to require an exorbitant reward.^ 

!Z> As to t/ie intended finality of the dejnival and appro- 
jpriation. The English law does not follow the rule found 
in Gaius and the Institutes and adopted in some modem systems 
of law, that an intention of mere misuse or of temporary 
deprival is sufficient for theft ; but it requires an intent of final 
deprival and appropriation. Thus, if the jury believe that 
the accused took a horse with the intention of using it for a 
time and then returning it, they cannot in general find him 
guilty of theft by that taking ; and there seems to be no limit 
in English law to the length or extent of use or misuse which 
a man may mean and carry out in such a case without being 
guilty of theft, so long as he intended to return the thing, 
except the difficulty of convincing the jury of that intention.^ 
There are, however, some dicta ^ on which an argument might 
be founded to the effect that if the accused took the horse for 
such use or even used it in such a manner as would probably 
result in its destruction or loss to the owner, an intention to 
cause such destruction or loss might be inferred. And where 
the purpose to which the thing is intended to be applied is of 
itself an exercise of complete ownership and will, when effected, 
put it out of the power of the accused to return the thing 
except upon the happening of some contingency, as where 
a person improperly takes plate and pawns it, intending at 
some future time to redeem and restore it, the conclusion of 
an intent of final deprival and appropriation can hardly be 
negatived except by proof of ability, or at least of reasonable 

^ Cp. Watts, 1844, I Cox, 349, where the question was suggested bnt not 
decided whether it would be sufficient to obliterate marks on wreck with 
intent to obtain salvage under the old law. 

> 180I;, Philipps, a East, P. C. 66a ; Dickinson, i8ao, R. Sc B. 420. 

' z8oi, Philipps, «up. 
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belief of ability as well as intent, to redeem and reBtore.^ 
And where a person took a railway ticket^ be was conyicted of 
tbeft, notwithstanding its return to the company at the end of 
the journey, for its value was then exhausted.^ 

The general conclusion as to this part of the subject seems 
to be that the required intention of deprival and appropriation 
is an intention to assume the exercise of dominion or general 
property over the thing, as distinguished from an intention to 
assume the exercise of such rights as might be exercised by a 
bailee or servant, or as might be given by the owner to another 
person without extinguishing his own general property.^ Nor 
does there seem to be any considerable danger in adopting^ 
such a rule^ for if the accused assumed an apparent dominion 
over the things it will be for him to establish an original 
limitation of the intended dominion against the strong pre- 
sumption arising from apparent assumption of general 
dominion. 

Note. — A question may arise where money has been taken, and 
there Is clear proof of an intention to restore it in a short time. 

If a shilling is taken and the intention was to restore a 
different shilling in five minutes, it would seem that the theft is 
technically complete (cp. "Wells, 1858, i F. & F. 109) ; and that if 
it were otherwise, no consistent definition of theft would be possible 
unless by treating such cases as exceptional. 

Wrongfulness of the intention. 

Next as to the second element, or wrongfulness of inten- 
tion. 

(i) As to the knowledge or belief that the proposed disposal 
of the thing mil be against the owner^s mil. This part of the 
animus furandi seems not to require further explanation, beyond 
the mere distinction of it from the fact of the owner not con- 
senting. If the owner did not in fact consent, there is yet 

^ Phetheon, 1840, 9 G. &; P. 55a ; Medland, 1854, 5 Cox, 292 ; Trebilcock, 
1858, 7 Cox, 408. 

^ Beecham, 1851, 5 Cox, 181. 

^ E. g. a right of partial destruction or abtuus. See 9up, \ Trebiloook, 1858 ; 
Pool, 1857 ; Hall, 1848; HoUoway, 1848. 
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no theft if the accused honajide beheved on reasonable grounds 
that he did consent; and on the other hand, if the owner did 
consent to the change of property, there is no theft though the 
accused believed that he did not consent. 

(2) As to the absence of a claim of right. It is not easy 
to determine what claim of right will exclude theft. It seems 
that a conviction for theft was in one case ^ obtained against 
gleaners; but there may have been circumstances of ag- 
gravation which are not stated. On the other hand, in the 
case of a poacher taking back wires and a pheasant which 
had been seized by a keeper, an acquittal was directed ; ^ and 
in Holloway^s case^ a poacher was allowed to be acquitted 
on a charge of stealing a keeper^s gun in a scuffle, on the 
ground that he might have taken it merely in the appre- 
hension of personal danger. East* says, ^if there be any 
fair pretence of property or right in the prisoner, or if it 
be brought into doubt at all, the court will direct an 
acquittal; for it is not fit that such disputes should be 
settled in a manner to bring men^s lives into jeopardy.^* 
Mere necessity is not a sufficient claim of right.^ It would 
seem that a mere bona fide claim of right to the thing 
itself might not be held to exclude theft if there is no 
such claim of right to do the act by which it is obtained. 

Note. — Cp. as to forgery, HoatsoD, 1847, 2 C. & K. 777 : 'The 
prisoner's was a wrongful act whereby others might be damnified. 
In one respect the case may be said to be one of misfortune, 
inasmuch as perhaps the prisoner considered himself entitled to the 
transfer; he had most likely contemplated helping himself by 
wrong to what he thought his right. I can, however, perceive no 
reason for doubting that the act involved a fraud ' : — per Kolfe, B. ; 
cp. also Hamilton, 1845, ' Qox, 244, commenting on Williams, 
1836, 7 C. & P. 354, where a servant's acquittal was directed who 
by false pretences had obtained goods from his master's debtor in 
order to reimburse the master. 

1 2 BoflB. 165. > Hall, 1828, 3 C. & P. 409. 

' 1833, 5 C. & P. 524. * 2 P. C. 659. 

' Cp. I Halo, 508. 

• Hawking, i, 33, 33. See Reg. v. Dudley, 1884, 14 Q. B. D. 273. 
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(3) A9 to lueri causa. There remains the question whether 
the animus fwrandi is not incomplete unless gain or axlvan- 
tage was an object of the accused. It is conceived that^ 
at. least in the case of theft against a general owner^ the 
modem cases ^ have settled that lucri causa is immaterial 
and that motive does not form any ingredient of the defi- 
nition of theft. 

Special cases. Theft from bailee. Theft by owner. 

Theft from stranger. 

There remain the le@s common cases^ — 
(i) Where a thing is alleged to have been stolen by a 
stranger from a bailee or other person having a 
limited interest, 
(a) Where a thing is alleg^ to have been stolen from 

a bailee by the general owner (or bailor). 

(3) Where a thing is alleged to have been stolen from 

a person who had no proprietary right but only the 

title of actual possession as against wrong-doers. 

(i) In a theft by a stranger from a bailee or other person 

having a limited interest, the required animus furandi appears 

to have reference to the right of property of the general owner, 

and not to the limited right of the bailee*. If the bailee has 

the thing to use for a month for his own benefit, and a 

stranger takes it from him intending to withhold it for 

the rest of that month, and then to restore it, it would 

seem that this temporary appropriation is not constituted 

a theft even against the bailee by the fact that it is a 

final deprival and appropriation as a^inst him ; for it is not 

meant to be final or complete as regards the taker, or as agaiast 

the general owner. 

There is also some difficulty as to the ingredient of 
knowledge that the appropriation wiU be invito domino. 
Apparently it must here be construed to mean a knowledge 

* 8up. ; Cabbage, 1815, R. k R. 292 ; Morfit, 1816, R. & R. 307 ; White, 
1840, 9 C. & P. 344; Wyna, 1848, i Den. 365, 
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not^ as in ordinaiy cases^ that tlie person against whom the 
theft is alleged to have been committed and in whom 
therefore the possession is laid, dissents, but merely a know- 
ledge that some dominus, either general or limited, dissents; 
for if it were essential that the bailee should dissent, then 
a stranger might in collusion with the bailee steal the thing 
without being liable to the general owner. 

{%) The case of a theft by a general owner from a person 
who is his bailee or who otherwise has a possession coupled 
with an interest, or from his servant, is still more obscure. 
The possibility of such a theft seems not free from doubt. 

In the case of a master charged with stealing his own 
goods from his servant, there seems to be no room for an 
animus furandi at all similar to that which is required in 
ordinary cases, and East^ endeavours to supply its place 
partly by a fiction of special property (apparently by way 
of estoppel) and partly by an intent to charg^e the hundred. 

So where the owner is charged with stealing from his bailee * 
or from the sherifE, some of the old authorities supply the 
animus furandi by fiudiug an intent to charge the bailee in 
detinue^ or to render him liable at the suit of the crown,* 
or by other special intents of damage to the bailee or gain 
to the accused.* The bailee or sherifE has a limited property, 
and the general owner assumes to exercise an absolute 
dominion which he is not at the time entitled to exercise, 
knowingly against the will of the temporary dominus and 
without claim of right ; but whether this is suffiicent, quare. 

(3) In theft by a wrong-doer against a person who has 
merely the possession, animus furandi seems to be the same 
as in ordinary thefts, for as against the wrong-doer the pos- 
session of the prosecutor is equivalent to a general property. 

> a P. C. 654. ' Webster, 1861, 31 L. J. M. C. 17. 

' I Hale, 513, not supported by any of the references. 

* Cp. Wilkinson, iSai, B. &; K. 470. ' See Bramley, 182a, B. & B. 478, 



CHAPTER IV. 

Things not the snl^eote of Theft. 
§ 21> Of wAal thingt tretpati or theft cannot be committed. 

Incapacity of a, thing for being a subject of theft results 
cot in general from any special or arbitrary rule of law, 
bat from the eicluaion (by the nature or situation of the 
thing) of some one or mote of the general and necessary 
ingredients or conditions of trespass or felonious intention. 
Accordingly the principal instances of such incapacity are 
not exceptions from the general principles, but rather 
negative illustrations of them. But as in some cases doubt 
exists as to the tme ground of incapacity, and in other cases 
there are several grounds for the incapacity, and in one case 
at least the incapacity rests on a special or arbitrary rule, 
it is necessary to indicate the cases in which one or other 
of the essential ingredients or conditions of trespass is 
wanting, and those in which theft is excluded by a special 
rule, 

I. Inasmuch as trespass to goods involves a taking from 
another's possession, it cannot be committed by severing and 
carrying away part of the soil or a fixture or growine' crop; ' 
for such things are not moveable or in possession till they 
are severed, «dA the taking cannot be a wrong to possession 
which did not exist. Nor is it a wrong to a right to pos- 
session, for such a right cannot exist until the thing is in a 
state in which possession may he exercised over it, and in this 
ease no such state precedes the taking.^ Accordingly the 

' The remedy w— ' ■'-' — " — -' •- — ■* -" — ' — *' '- — ' 

ajid now U \>j act: 
flutttelB in the set 
in a pot or the fru 

' See Townley, 
cue of rabbit*. 
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possession of the taker is not trespassory^ and lie cannot 
commit trespass or theft either by the first taking or by a 
subsequent conversion or misappropriation. If however he 
abandons or is deprived of his possession^ he becomes like 
any other stranger, and a resumption of it may be a trespass. 
And now by various statutes the rule has been abrogated or 
modified in nearly all important cases of the kinds above 
mentioned. 

It was formerly supposed that the mere leaving of the 
thing by the taker on the owner's premises for a time^ 
of itself vested a possession in the owner so as to make a 
re-occupation by the taker a trespass and (animus furandi 
being present) a theft. But it seems clear that such a 
relinquishment is merely evidence of an abandonment general 
or to the owner, more or less conclusive according to the 
circumstances.^ 

On the same ground trespass or theft cannot at common 
law be committed of living animals ferae naturae imless they 
are tame or confined. They may be in the park or pond of a 
person who has the exclusive right to take them, but they 
are not in his possession imless they are either so confined 
or so powerless by reason of inmiaturity that they can be 
teten at pleasure with certaintjr. 

An animal once tamed or reclaimed may continue in a 
man's possession although it fly or run abroad at its will, 
if it is in the habit of returning regularly to a place where 
it is imder his complete control. Such habit is commonly 
called animus revertendi. 

It is to be noted that the taking of an animal ferae natttrae 
found at large, though in &ct having an animus revertendi, 
will not be theft if the taker had not the means of knowing 
that it was reclaimed, not because there is no trespass, but 
because an essential ingredient of animus furandi is excluded 
by his ignorance that there was an owner. In some cases 

^ Hale, p. 510, instanceB ' an hour's time or so.' 

' See To¥riile7's case, ubi 9up, ; esp. per Blackburn J. 
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also theft is excluded by reason that the taking is constituted 
a lesser offence by statute.^ The exclusion of wreck, treasure- 
trove and waif* may be ascribed either to this rule or to the 
want, through the non-appearance of any owner, of that 
knowledge that the appropriation will be invito domino, which 
is essential for animus furandi. 

2. Again, theft involves an intention of wrong to some 
person's right of property, and therefore it cannot be com- 
mitted of things which are incapable in law of beiug subjects 
of property; viz. the human body, alive or dead;^ nor of 
such animals as are not only ferae naturae but also unfit for 
the food of man and incapable of domestic or other practical 
service ;*j^or of things which are capable of being subjects 
of property but are not actually reduced into property. O 
In a country where most things capable of being subjects 
of property are appropriated, probably the only examples of 
this class are animalia vacantia, fishes and wild birds, and 
beasts of such kinds as may become subjects of property. 

On the same groimd, thirdly, are excluded things which 
have once been reduced into property but the property in 
which has been lost. Probably the only examples of this 
class are wild animals which have been reclaimed or confined 
but have again become wild, and gases or other similar 
matters which have escaped. • 

^ See generaUy Staundf. i. i6 ; 3 Inst. 108-9 * ^ East, P. C. 607 ; 2 Buss. 
278-82 ; R. v. Shickle, 1868, L. R. i 0. C. 158 ; R. v. Roe, 1870, 22 L. T. N. S. 
414 ; R. V. Cory, 1864, lo Cox, 23. 

^ Year-b. 1348, 22 Ap. p. 107. pi. 99. See generaUy as to these eases, 
I Hawk. 33, 38 ; 2 East, P. C. 606, 650 ; 3 Inst. 108 ; 5 Rep. 107-8 ; 7 Rep. 15-6; 
Vin. Tresp. p. 475 ; Wreck, p. 539-42 ; Waife, p. 409 ; Prerog. p. 576-7 ; Bac. 
Tresp. p. 564-577 ; Trover, 683, 695, 706 ; Biddulph v. Ather, 1755, 2 Wils. 23 ; 
Dunwich (Bailiffs) v, Sterry, 1831, i B. & Ad. 831; Smith v» Milles, 1786, 
I T. R. at 480. And as to sea-weed, R. v. Clinton, 1869, 4 Ir. L.R., C. L. 6; 
and as to treasure-trove, R. v. Thomas, 1863, 33 L. J. M. C. 22, L. & C. 313. 

^ See however 3 Inst. 108, where Lord Coke makes the incapacity of a ward 
or villein for being stolen depend on their being ' in the realty.' Quaere as to 
surgical or other preparations, and as to mummies or bones imported from abroad, 

* Singing-birds may be subjects of property on the ground of their use for 
pleasure. Year-b. 12 Hen. VIII. p. 3. 

* Nul poit dire 'feras suas.' 12 Hen. VIII. p. 3. 

* See as to theft of manufactured gas, White, 1853, Dears. 203. 
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Lastly, either by this rule, or by an extension of the rule as 
to land, charters and other documents of title to realty are 
excluded at common law, together with the boxes containing 
them.^ A piece of land is the property not of any indi- 
vidual but of a man and his heirs or otherwise according to 
the particular limitation, and even so what is owned is not 
so much the land itself as an estate in it ; and the charters of 
title follow the estate and are not the property of any person 
apart from the estate. On a forfeiture of goods by any person 
the charters of title of his land are not forfeited, for otherwise 
the estate would be forfeited with them. Accordingly they 
are not in bonis of any person, and though special trespass lay 
for taking them as charters in possession, general trespass did 
not lie (nor therefore does theft at common law) for taking 
them as goods or property. And the rule has in modem 
times been extended to records concerning the land, though 
not of title.^ 

3. Again, theft cannot be committed of things of no value. 
A thing may be of no value in fact or of no value in law. 
Things of no value in fact are such as are of no value to sell 
or exchange, and are of no value to the owner by reason that 
they can be replaced without expense or trouble.^ If they 
are of some value to the owner it seems not to be necessary 
that they should have originally cost anything, but cost may 
be evidence of value.* The value need not amount to a 
farthing.* A piece of paper is sufficient, though spoiled or 
defaced by manuscript, print, or designs.* rThings of no 
value at common law are documents which are merely evidences 
of rights, agreements, or other choses in action^ Their value 
in fact as paper or stamps was held to be merged in their 



^ 10 Edw. IV. p. 3, Inst. p. 108. Another reason given in the Year-book is 
that thej cannot be valued. See inf. 3. 

' Westbeer, 1740, i Leach, la. Quaere whether the role extends to heir- 
looms, or to copies or counterparts. In Powell's case, 1852, a Den. 403, the 
question was raised but not decided whether the rule extends to mortgage deeds. 

' Clarke, 1810, a Leach, 1036. * Morris, 1840, 9 G. & P. 349. 

• Perry, 1845, i Den. 69. * Guernsey, 1858, i F. & F. 394. 
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evidentiary character.^ But this role is subject even at 
common law to the limitation that if the document is so 
intrinsicaUy imperfect as to be inoperative^ it is not a chose 
in action but is remitted to its material character as a mere 
paper parchment or stamp as the case may be and therefore 
may be a subject of theft. Such is the half of a bank note> 
or an entire promissory note which has been satisfied and 
which^ though re-issuable, has not been re-issued.^ But the 
mere want in an agreement of the reqniflite stamp has been 
held by the judges' not to constitute such an imperfection^ 
when the stamp might be affixed at any time and the agree- 
ment was not absolutely void for want of it. Again^ bills^ 
notes, orders, and many other valuable securities or instru- 
ments which are within the rule at common law, have been, 
taken out of it and made subjects of theft by statute : but 
in order that the statutes may apply, the instrument must be 
so far complete and operative as to satisfy the statutory 
denomination which is alleged in the indictment,^ and faiting 
this it is remitted to its character at common law either 
as a chose in action or as a piece of paper as the case may be. 
It has been held that a satisfied but uncancelled note (though 
apparently not a chose in action but mere paper at common 
law) is still a note within the statute 7 Geo. 3. c. 50, so that 
in this case an indictment would seem to be good either on 
the statute or at common law.^ a It seems once to have been 
held that the statutes did not extend to protect notes &c. 
whilst they remained in the hands of the maker, on. the 
ground that until issued they are not available to give any 

^ 8 Eep. 33, but cp. la Bep. a; Chanel v. Bobotham, 1606, Yelv. 68 (bonds) ; 
I Hawk. 33, 35 ; a East, P. C. 597 ; Watts, 1854, Dears. 3a6 ; Walker, iSa;, i 
Moo. 155 (records of a court, not concerning land); Powell, 185a, a Den. 403 
(Mortgage deeds). 

* Mead, 1831, 4 C. & P. 535 ; Clarke, 1810, B. & B. 181, 2 Leach, 1036; 
Vyse, 1839, I Moo. ai8. 

' Watts, ubi sup, Parke B. dissent 

* Pooley, 1800, B. & R la ; Aslett, 1804, ^- ^ ^ ^7* ^ Leach, 958; Yates, 
i8a7, I Moo. 170; Perry, 1845, i Den. 69; cp. Hart. 1833, 6 C. A; P. 106. 
N.B. in some of these cases there was no count at conujion law. 

* Bansom, i8ia, B. & B. 33a. 
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person a right which he would not otherwise possess, but 
it is now settled that the statutes apply in such a case.M 

The rule itself has been held not to apply to documents 
which are evidence not of mere rights of action but of title to 
specific goods of which the holder of the document has a legal 
right to possession as against the thief, as in the case of a 
pawn-ticket.^ 

A railway ticket in the hands of the company^s servant 
before issue has been held a subject of theft. ^ 

The reason of the rules as to value is obscure. They may 
not improbably be traced to the ancient doctrine that a motive 
of gain (Incri causa) was necessary for theft. Or they may 
be an indirect result of the old distinction between grand 
larceny/ of things over the value of twelve pence, and petty 
larceny. Especially in the case of documents the latter 
explanation seems probable, for the value of the parchment 
or paper would seldom have amounted to twelve pence in the 
times when the rule arose. 

4. There remains the special rule which excludes some 
things on the ground of their vileness in the view of the 
law. Dogs,^ cats,® ferrets,'^ and some other animals® are 
by common law incapable ^in respect of the baseness of 
their nature^ ^ of being subjects of theft, although they may 
in some cases be subjects of property and possession and of 
value and capable of being subjects of civil trespass.^® The 
definition of this class is very uncertain. The most probable 
view appears to be that it includes as a rule all animals which 
are both ferae naturae and unfit for food, even though they 
are useful for domestic or other purposes. But bees and 

^ WaUh, 181 a, B. & B. 215, 2 Leach, 1061; Metcalf, 1835, i Moo. 433 ; 
Heath, 1838, 2 Moo. 33. Gp. Phipoe, 1795, 2 Leach, 673. 

' Moirison, 1859, ^^^^* ^5^ ! ^^ ^* ^' ^- ^* ^^^' 

' Beecham, 1851, 5 Cox, 181. Op. Boulton, 1849, 1 Den. 508, as to false 
pretences. 

* Stat. Westm. L c. 15. ' See Bobinson, 1859, ^^> 34* 

* 3 Inst. 109. ^ Searing, 1818, B. & B. 350. 

' See 3 Inst. 109 ; z Hale, 512 ; Hannam v. Moekett, 1824, 2 B. & C. 934. 

* 3 Inst. 109. " Year-b. 12 Hen. VIIL p. 3. 
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also hawks and falcons of kinds useful for sport are excepted 
from the rule at common law. And now by statute^ the 
rule is abolished as to any ^ bird^ beast or other animal ordin- 
arily kept in a state of confinement or for any domestic 
purpose/ 

^ Ltfoeny Aet, 1861, 88. 18-32. In the United States the impoeition of a 
dog-tax hM in some jurisdictions been held to amount to a statutory 
declaration that dogs are yaluable property, and thos to abrogate the conuno]i« 
law role. See Commonwealth v. Hazlewood (Kentacky, 1887), 23 Beporter^ 

a8a. 
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[P. = Possession.] 



A. 



Abandonment, what is, 44, 183. 

— can P. be divested by wilful acts of, 

124, 145, 231. 

Accession, P. by, 125. 

Accident, P. acquired by, 109. 

Administrator, property of in intes- 
tate's goods, 1 28, 146. 

Advowson, P. of, 54. 

Agency, fraudulent simulation of, 107, 
III. 

Alfred, king, fable of his hanging 
judges, 9. 

Animals, P. of, how and when com- 
menced, 37, 124, 125, 126. 

— wild, cannot be stolen at common 

law, 231, 232. 

— of base nature, 235. 

AnimiiB ftirandi, effect of, 142, 144, 
i57> 173, 187, 205, 207. 

— may prevent real delive^, 218. 

— its elements, 223. * 

— what intent required for, 224. 

— wrongfulness of intent^ considered, 

226. 

— advantage need not be shown, 228. 

— must refer to the general property in 

the goods, semhle, 228. 
-^ in relation to reclaimed animals, 

231. 
Animtls possidendi, 13. 



Animus revertendi, evidence of, con- 
tinues the P. of tame animals, 
231. 

Asportation, what amounts to, 215. 

Attornment, 52, 55. 

— transfer of P. in goods by agree- 

ment of, 73. 

— necessary to complete seisin of dis- 

seisor of land not in demesne, 88. 

— bailment by, 134, 161. 

— of vendor's bailee to vendee, 189. 

B. 

Bailee, ground of right of, to complain 
of interference with his P., 123. 

— P. of, 9. 

— P. of distinguished from custody of 

servant, 59. 

— theft by, 158, 189, 204, 222. 
from, 166, 228. 

-«- rights and liabilities of, 165. 

— when entitled to sue in trespass 

concurrently with bailor or ex- 
clusively, 166. 

— may have power of sale, 162. 

— position of persons receiving frt)m, 

169-70. 

— of vendee, vendor in P. may be, 

188. 

— of vendor, P. of, 190. 

— of co^wners, himself a co-owner, P. 

of, 212-3. 
Bailment, obtained by fraud, 204. 

— delivery on, 58, 131. 

— when determined by wrongful act 

133- 
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Bailmant, definition of, i6o, 163. 

— obtaining goodi by triok under 

pretenoe of, 204, aao. 
_ of thing to be nied in deliyerer*! 

pretence, 160. 
Bunk notes, the Bubjeot of tbeft by 

■tatute, 334. 
Bankrapt, goods in P. of, without 

owner*! oonBent not aaaeUi in 

bankmptoy, 69. 
Bankroptoy Act, order anddispotition 

claoiee of, 69, 
Bentham, Jeremy, his questions on 

P., 6. 
Bill of IDxohAiigey statutory, of theft, 

334- 
Bill of sale, questions, as to P. under, 

65, <J9» 70, 79- 
Bills of lading, transfer of P. by 
transfer of, 62. 

— one part of, prima facie evidence of 

title, 113. 
Body, hmnan, incapable in law of 

being subject of property, 233. 
Boundaries, evidence as to, often to be 

found in acts of ownership or local 

custom, 30. 

— questions as to in India, 31. 
Braoton on seisin of freeholder and 

termor, 48, 52. 
Breaking bulk, doctrine of, 132, 165, 

185, 222. 
Broker, P. of, 162. 

O. 

Capture, of wild animals, 125. 
Carrier, delivery to, 59, 71, 74, 130, 

220. 
Chattels, mistake in delivery of, 100 

aqq. 

— recapture of, 114. 

Common, tenants or owners in, trespass 
between, 87, 212. 

— nature of their P., 21, 27. 

Connivance of owner in theft dis- 
tinguished from mere knowledge, 
222. 

Consent of owner precludes theft, 219. 



Consent, of unauthorised ag^ent, 217, 
221. 

— effect of, 226-7. 

* Constraetive delivery,* 72. 
Constmotiv-e P. (see Posseasioii). 
Control, where sufficient to entire to 

I*v 37 ^qq- 
Conversion, what is, 5, 121. 

— by bailees, now criminal, 133, 146, 

322. 

— definition and essentials of, 177, 1 79. 
Co-owners, how far trespass and theft 

possible between, 212. 
Copyholder, P. of, 49, 56, 57. 
Custody, what, 26. 

— bare, distinguished from autliority 

or interest, 154. 

• Custody of the law,* 82, 144, 301, 

203. 

— of servant, 138. 

Custom, to convey without livery, 57. 
Customary, rights, P. of, 36. 

D. 

Delivery, what is, 43, 46, 57, 129. 

— £svoured in law, 44. 

— ' symboUc,* 53, 54, 61, 65, 67. 

— on sale of goods, 63. 

— of key of trunk, etc., 62. 

— of part of goods, effect of, 70. 

— constructive, 72 sqq, 

by seller holding on account of 

buyer, 72. 

by attornment of agent, 73. 

by bailee or servant holding as 

purchaser, 74. 

— of chattels, classified, 129. 

— by way of bailment, 131 sqq. 

— by owner to servant, 138 sqq, 

— when it constitutes bailment, 161. 

— effect of gift without, 198. 

— obtained by fraud, 204, 218, 220. 
Detention, P. presumed from, 20. 

— or de facto P. is effective control, 12 
Disseisee, his rights, of entry and 

action, 50. 
Disseisin, 84. 

— assize of novel, 36, 48, 49, 56, 83. 

— at election, 88 eqq. 
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I>i8sei8or, seisin of, 50. 

— estate of, 94. 

I^istrainor, does not possess, 82, 202. 
I^iBtress, P. of owner in case of, 82. 

— history of, 199. 

— trespass by irreg^ar, 201. 
Doomnents of title cannot be stolen 

at common law, 233, 234. 

— secus as to documents of title to 

specific goods, 235. 
Dogs, cannot be stolen at common 

law, 235. 
Dominion, yalue of acts of, 31. 
Donatio mortis causay 62, 63. 

E. 

I^eotment, action of, 85. 

— remedy for wrongs affecting right 

to possess land, 28. 

— founded on right to possess, 91. 
Elegit, writ of, its operation, 83. 
EmbeBBlement, 130, 148, 158, 167, 

191, 198. 
Entry, what amounts to, 79, 90. 

— with or without claim of title, or by 

licence, 50, 80^ 

— forcible, offence of, 81. 
Execution, taking of goods or land in, 

82, 83. 

— property taken in, held to be in 

custody of the law, 18, 203. 
Executor, P. of, 127. 



Factor, delivery to for sale, constitutes 

a bailment, 161. 
Falae pretences, obtaining by, loi, 

131, 158, 204, 219. 

— statutory misdemeanor, 158. 
Finder of lost or apparently lost goods, 

position of, 40, 149, 150, 172, 
177, i8o*3'5'., 211. 
Finding, right to P. by, 39, 40, 84, 124. 

— of thing absolutely abandoned per- 

haps original acquisition, 124. 
Fish, capture of, when complete, 37, 
126. 



Fixtures, severance from soil and tak- 
ing away does not constitute thefb, 

231. 
Force, when justified in retaking one's 

goods. 115, 159. 
Foreshore, P. of, 33, 34. 

— unauthorised occupation of new, a 

trespass against the Crown, 46, 149. 
Fraud, effect oi, on delivery, 76. 

— delivery obtained by, loi, 203, 218, 

220. 
Frauds, Statute of^ s. 17, acceptance 

and receipt under, 64, 71, 73. 
Fraudulent intent, meaning of a, 

applied to theft, 223. 
Freehold, abeyance of, 46. 

— seisin of, compatible with P. of 

termor, 48. 
Freeholder, rights of a disseised, 50. 
Furniture in a room held to pass by 

ddivery or restitution of key, 66. 

a. 

Gas, escaped, incapable in law of being 

subject of property, 232. 
Gift, of chattels, without delivery, 58. 

— effect of on right to possess, 198. 
Goods, in building or on land, P. of, 

38 sqq, 

— delivery of, 57 sqq., 62, 64. 

— delivery of part of, 70. 

— acceptance and receipt of, on sale, 

71. 

— recapture of, 81, 114. 

Guest, has not P., 58, 140. 



H. 



House, P. of goods in, 38, 40. 



I. 

Incorporeal hereditaments, seisin of, 

35, 54. 
Innkeeper, special property in, 186. 

Intention, of appropriation necessary 

to constitute animus fttrandi, 

109, 223. 
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Intention, bow fw » neoeiwry element 
in acqointion of P. by taking, 3o8. 
— wb»t if, 324. 

[See Animtu furandi.] 

J. 

* JUM tartii,' wben ATaiUble M defence, 

93, 148. 
Jtuitilioation of tretpaas, 78. 



Key, effect of deliTering, 61, 63, 64. 

— deliTery by, 65, 66, 68. 
King, bis P. of tbe cro¥m, 36. 

— grant to, or by, bow effected, 51 ». 

Iiand, goodfl on or in P. of, 40 sqq. 

— ocoapation of or entry upon, 45. 

— leisin and P. of, 48, 50, 53. 
Larceny, by fraudulently taking ad- 
vantage of mistake, 109, 11 a. 

— by infiant as bailee, 160. 

— when taking apparently lost goods 

can be, 181, 185. 

— grand and petty, 235. 

— what things not subject of, 230 sqq. 
Law, ' seisin in law/ 50. 

— seisin by act of, 127. 
Lessee, for years, P. of, 48, 49-53. 
Licence, entry by, does not change P., 

80. 
Licensee, custody of, 58, 140. 
Lien, only coexists with P. or right to 

P., 213. 
Limitation, Statute of, 90. 
^ its operation on possessory titles, 

87, 95 »^i' 

— doubt in some cases in whose favour 

it operates, 99. 
Livery, of seisin, 50, 51. 

— in law and in deed, 50, 51. 

— advowson and rent once thought to 

lie in, 54. 
Loss of goods, its effect on P., 124, 170, 
177, 180. 



L088, apparent, distinguished from real, 
180, 186. 



Master, servant has g^enerally only 
custody of his goods, 59. 

— acquisition of P. by, through servant, 

60, 191. 

— when servant is bailee for, 60, 167, 

191, 195. 
^- theft from, by servant, 191. 
Minerals, property and P. of, 49. 

— separate P. of, 86, 87. 
Mines, P. of, 34, 86, 87. 

Mistake in delivery of chattels, effect 
of, 75, 100 sqq,, 205. 

— as to interest to be transferred, 

lOI. 

— as to identity of thing, 102. 

— as to persons, 106. 
Mortgagee, taking of P. by, 79. 

— attempt by, to take P. before default, 

80. 
Mortgagor, of goods, P. of, 199. 



N. 



Notes, promissory, etc., thefb of, 334. 



O. 

Occupation, absolutely exclusive, no- 
where possible, 12. 

— what acts amount to, 31. 

'-' considerations in deciding effective- 
ness of, 13, 14. 

— if not apparently exclusive, no evi- 

dence of de facto possession, 35. 

— possession by, 124. 
Ownership, generally includes right 

to deal with P., 2, 25. 

— acts of, their effect as evidence, 32, 

33* 

P. 

Partners, at Common Law no theft or 
trespass between, 212. 

— statutory exceptions, 213. 
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Plant, severance of, from soil, 124, 

125. 
Possession, an ambiguous term, i. 

— right to, confused with right of, 2. 

— legal protection of, 3. 

— why no express head of in our 

books, 4. 

— discussion of by Bentham, 6. 

— matter of fact or of right, lo. 

— a question of mixed law and fact, 

10. 

— de facto, not merely corporeal, 11. 
must be eflFective, 12. 

may depend on consent or reputa- 
tion, 14. 

— distinction of legal firom physical, 6, 

16, a6, 119. 

— in law may be retained without de 

facto P., 17, 19. 

with intent of exclusive dominion 

imports P. in law, ao. 

— presumed from or implied in de- 

tention, ao. 

— singleness of, 20. 

— transfer of, 21, 43, 123. 

— evidence of right to P., 2 a. 

— is a root of title, a a. 

— follows title when detention disputed, 

24* 79- 

— evidence of ownership, 25, 32. 

— right to, 37, 145. 

— * actual,* or * bare,* 27. 

— * co nstructiv g,* 25, 27, 145. 

— * lawful,* a8. 

— legal, may exist vnth or without 

detention and with or without 
rightful orig^, 26. 

— of movables and immovables, 29. 

— of surface and minerals separable, 29. 

— occupation and use as evidence of, 30. 

— partial use, when evidence of, as to 

whole 31, 32. 

— non-exclusive use will not prove, 35. 

— of incorporeal hereditaments, 35. 

— what things capable of, 36. 

— enjoyment of customary rights called, 

36. 

— of goods, 37. 

— by occupation, 46. 



Possession, seisin formerly synony- 
mous with, 47. 

— of freeholder, 48, 49. 

— of tenant for years, 48, 5a. 

— of copyholder, 49, 57. 

— of disseisor, 50. 

— under Statute of Uses, 55. 

— of goods, how transferred, 57. 

— of servant as bailee, 60. 

— by means of documents of title or 

keys, 62. 

— as distinct from property, is subject 

of *■ acceptance and receipt,* 71* 

— change of, by * constructive de- 

livery,* 72, 

— change of, without consent, 77 »q(i. 

— of mortgagee, 79. 

— of trespasser, 80. 

— of sheriff taking in execution, 82, 

200 sq<i,y 229. 

— tends to be supplanted by title in 

modem law, 83. 

— existing, not affected by non-adverse 

or ambiguous acts, 86. 

— old doctrine of *■ non-adverse,* 89. 

— as root of title, 91 Bqq, 

— right to, if shown to belong to third 

person, available as a defence to 
action for redress if actual P. not 
disturbed, 91 . 

— discontinuous, not available as title, 

97. 

— without title, confers no right after 

It has been lawfully determined, 
99, 148. 

— of chattels, intention to pass by de> 

livery, loi. 

— effect of mistake in transfer of, 

loi «gg. 

— of unknown valuables contained in 

things delivered, 109, a 06. 

— of goods, general rules as to, 157. 

— meaning of, 118. 

— acquisition and transfer of, 123, 1 26, 

127. 

— the kinds of delivery of, 1 29. 

— of servant receiving for or from 

master, 130, 138. 
—of bailee, 131, 133. 
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PosseMion, right to is not exdasive, 
146. 

— rights conferred by, apparent, 147, 

158. 

— of finder, 171, 177. 

— of master, when thing received by 

servant, 191, 195. 

— right to, if shown to belong to third 

party through whom defendant 
does not claim, not available as 
defence for wrong to P. itself, 91, 
148. 

— acquired through unaathorised agent, 

when trespassory, 217. 
Post-offloe, mistakes of servants of, 
their effect as to property passing, 
III, 113, 306. 

— official not so much a bailee as cus- 

todian for sender, 164. 

what constitutes theft by, a 16. 

Pound, an indifferent place as between 

owner and distrainor, 82, aoo. 
Prescription, operation of with regard 

to P., 23. 
Property, used as synonym of P. or 

right to P., 5, 27, 122. 
Purchase- money, of land sold with 

only possessory title, right to, 97. 
Purchaser, innocent, may be defeated 

by execution creditor, 83. 



B. 



Bailway ticket, before issue the 
subject of theft, 235. 

— notwithstanding re-delivery after 

journey, 226. 
Recapture, title to chattels by, 114. 
Beoeiver, P. of, in case of land, 83. 
Beoeiving, statutory crime of, 146, 

152, 158. 
Begistration of title, effect of, on 

doctrine of P., 83. 
Bemainderman, P. of, 50, 54. 
Bent, seisin of, 52. 

— the subject of P., 36. 

— how one may be disseised of, 88. 
Bight, claim of, how far a ground of 

defence, 227. 



8. 



Sale, change of P. upon, 187 sqq. 

— does not transfer priority of contract, 

189. 
Sea, things cast up by, 42. 
Seaweed, collection of from the shore, 

original acquisition, 124. 
Seisin, originally coextensive with P., 

20, 47. 

— now only used of P. of a freehold 

interest, 47. 

— of Crown, offices, etc., 36. 

— *in law,' and * in deed,' 50, 52. 

— livery of, 50, 51. 

— how affected by Statute of Uses, 

55 »q^' 

— acquired from disseisor, 75* 

— of person entering through window, 

79- 

— not acquired by entry without claim, 

80. 
Servant, theft from, 122. 

— does not possess, 56, 58, 59, 60. 

— delivery to and custody of, 18, 138, 

162, 167. 

— theft by, from master, 191, 195, 216. 

— embezzlement by, 130, 158. 
Sheriff; P. of, its character, 82, 144' 

203. 

— theft from by owner query possible, 

229. 
Ship, P. of, 29. 
Slave, relation of master and, whether 

ground of distinction of servant and 

bailee, considered, 58. 
Special Property, menning of 5. 
Stoppage in transitUf 62, 72, 74, 190, 

214. 

T. 

Taking, acquisition by, under title, 7^^ 

— under authority of law, 81, 126, 199- 

— for true owner's benefit, 84. 

— wrongful, 84, 152. (See Trespass). 

— without intention, 210. 

(See Loss, Finckr,) 
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Taking, what is, in criminal law, 215. 

— direct or indirect, 216. 

— by unauthorized consent, 217, 221. 
Tenants in common, no trespass be- 
tween, 87. 

Tenants, joint, have only a single P. 
and single right to P., 21, 27. 

— tenants in common, P. of, 21, 27. 

— trespass between, 87, 202. 
Term of years, P. of tenant for, 48. 
Theft, relation of P. and trespass to, 

5, 117 sqq, 

(And see Larceny,) 

— what theft is generally, 118. 

— under pretence of bailment, 132. 

— of master*B goods from servant, 139. 

— from master, by servant, 191. 

— statutory, by bailee, 158. 

— suggested simplification of law of^ 

159- 

— bailees now liable to penalties of, 

165. 

— by dishonest finder, 172, 181. 

— from vendor remaining in P., 188, 

189. 

— from servant during transitus, 197. 

— by fraudulent alienee, 204. 

— the act and intention which con- 

stitute, 215 »qq, 

— excluded by owner's consent, 219. 

— how far excluded by claim of right, 

227. 

— from bailees, etc., 222, 228. 

— of what things not possible, 230 sqq. 

— of goods of intestate before letters of 

administration, 128. 
Timber, on sale of standing, what is 

actual receipt, 73. 
Time from what date or event it runs 

against true owner, 89. 
Title, how far synonymous with P., 2. 

— entry without, limited effect of, 12. 

— when P. follows, a, 24. 

— entry or taking under, 78. 

— increased importance of in modem 

law, 83. 

— founded on P., 91, 93, 96. 

— possessory, devolution of, 96. 



Title, parliamentary, what is, 95. 

— documents of, cannot be stolen at 

common law, 233. 

— of things of no value, impossible at 

conmion law, 233 sqq. 
Trespass, action of, who can maintain, 
528. 

— for what disturbances it lies, 35, 

37 ». 

— action of, not maintainable on sta- 

tutory possession, 56. 

— where freehold in abeyance no action 

of, 46. 

— justification or excuse of, 78. 

— ab initio, 78, 131, 144, 201. 

— whether forcible entry of true owner 

is, 81. 

— who can sue in, 82, 93, 121, 145, 

147, 166, 175, 190, 201. 

— must amount to ouster as between 

tenants in conmion, 87. 

— varieties of, 121. 

— to testator's goods before probate, 

executor may sue for, 127. 

— by relation, 129. 

— by bailee, when possible, 131, 135, 

137. 

— de bonis asportatis, elements of, 141. 

— continuing, 142, 143. 

— by finder, 172. 

— by lord in levying distress, 201. 

— innocent, 210, 212. 

— severing part of soil, etc., is not 

trespass to goods, 230. 
Trespasser, delivery by or taking frx>m, 

151- 
Trover, action of, founded on im- 
mediate right to possess, 5, 28, 92, 
121,150, 151. 

— both bailor and bailee can maintain, 

93, 145- 



V. 



Value, at conmion law subjects of 
thefts must be of some, 233. 

— suggested reason therefor, 235. 

Vendee, in executory contracts has no 
possessory right, 187. 
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Vendee, bailee of, poBition of, i88. 
rights of, 190. 

— has right of action againit trespafises 

to vendor as from change of right 
to P., 189. 
Vendor of goods, rights of unpaid, 71. 

— position of, on sabmission to hold as 

vendee's bailee, 188. 
Villein, seisin of, 36. 

W. 

^Warehouse, when P. of goods in may 

pass by delivery of key, 61, 63. 
by transfer of delivery warrants, 

73. 

— effect of payment of rent of, by pur- 

chaser to unpaid vendor, 73* 
"Waste land, trespass on, when not en- 
closed, 56. 
"Wliales, customs as to capture of, 38, 

125. 
Wharf, de facto P. of timber lying 



at a, passed by delivery of key 
of, 65. 
Wliarflnger, transfer of goods in P. 
of, by delivery of bills of lading-, 
really a transfer of right to possess, 
6a, 64. 

— may by attornment effect a receipt 

within the meaning of the Statute 
of Frauds, 74. 
\Vife, how far she can steal husband's 
goods, 212-13. 

— how far P. transferable by, without 

husband's consent, 217. 

— effect of adultery on agency of, 217. 
Wood, P. of a, 34. 

Wreck, trespass for taking, 147. 

under Stat. Westm., I. c. 4, ex- 
cludes felony, 173. 

suggested reason for this, 232. 

Wrongdoer, why P. of may ripen into 
ownership, 3. 

— as against, P. is conclusive evidence 

of right to P., 22, 59, 91, 150. 
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to St. Matthew from the St. Germain MS. (g,). Edited with Introduction 
and Appendices by John Wordsworth, D.D. Small 4to., stiff covers, 6x. 

OldLatin Biblical Texts : No. //. Portions of the Gospels 

according to St. Mark and St. Matthew, from the Bobbio MS. (k), &c. 
Edited by John Wordsworth, D.D., W. Sanday, M. A., D.D., and H. J. White, 
M.A. Small 4to., stiff Qovers, aix. 
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Latin. — Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. III. The Four 

Gospels, from the Munich MS. (q), now numbered Lat. 6224 in the Royal 
Library at Munich. With a Fragment from St. John in the Hof-Bibliothek at 
Vienna (Cod. Lat. 502). Edited, with the aid of Tischendorfs transcript 
(under the direction of the Bishop of Salisbury), by H. J. White, M. A. Small 
4to. stiff covers, 12^. 6d. 

OLD-FRENCH.—Z/^r/ Psalmorum Versio antiqua Gallica e 

Cod. MS. in Bibl. Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrica aliisque 
Monumentispervetustis. Nunc primum descripsit et edidit Franciscus Michel, 
Phil. Doc. i860. 8vo. lar. M. 



FATHERS OF THE CHXJItCH, &c. 

St Athanasius : Historical Writings, according to the Bene- 
dictine Text. With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1881. Crown 
8vo. \os. dd. 

Orations against the Arians^ With an Account of his 



Life by William Bright, D.D. 1873. Crown 8vo. 9J. 

St. Augustine: Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, and the Acts 

of the Second Council of Orange. With an Introduction by William Bright, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 9J. 

Canons of the First Four General Councils of Nicaea, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 1877. Crown 8yo. 25. 6(f, 

Notes on the Canons of the First Four General Councils. 



By William Bright, D.D. 1882. Crown 8vo. 5J. 6^/. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi AUxandrini in XII Prophetas. Edidit 

P. E. Pusey. A.M. Tomi II. 1868. 8vo. cloth, a/. %s. 

in D, Joannis Evangelium. Accedunt Fragmenta varia 

necnon Tractatus ad Tiberium Diaconum duo. Edidit post Aubertum 
P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi III. 1872. 8vo. 2/. 5J. 

— Commentarii in Lucae Evangelium quae supersunt 

Syriace. £ MSS. apud Mus. Britan. edidit R. Payne Smith, A.M. 1858. 
4to. l/. 2S, 

Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 1859. 

8vo. 14^. 

Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, aliorum- 

que Opera Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis MSS. in Museo Britannico et Bibliothcca 
Bodleiana asservatis primus edidit J. J. Overbeck. 1865. 8vo. i/. i^. 
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Eusebius* Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 

Burton, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1881. Crown 8vo. 

Trenaeus: The Third Book of Si.Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 

against Heresies. With short Notes and a Glossary by H. Deane, B.D. 
1874. Crown 8vo. 5/. 6d. 

Patrum Apostolicorum, S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, 

S. Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, S.T.P.R. Tomi II. 
Fourth Edition, 1863. 8vo. i/. \s, 

Socrates^ Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 

Hussey.with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1878. Crown 8vo« 
7j. (id. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTOBY, BIOGBAFHY, &o. 

Ancient Liturgy of tlte Church of England, according to the 

uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor, and the Roman Liturgy arranged 
in parallel columns, with preface and notes. By William Maskell, M.A. 
Third Edition. 1882. 8vo. 15J. 

Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English Notes, 

by G. H. Moberly,M.A. 1881. Crown 8vo. loj. 6^. 

Bright ( W.). Chapters of Early English Church History. 

1878. 8vO. I2J. 

Burnet s History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 

A new Edition. Carefully revised, and the Records collated with the originals, 
by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 1865. 8vo. Price reduced to i/. ioj. 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain 

and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. Haddan, B.D., 
and W. Stubbs, M.A. Vols. I. and III. 1869-71. Medium 8vo. each i/. \s. 

Vol. II. Part I. 1873. Medium 8vo. loj. dd. 

Vol. II. Part II. 1878. Church of Ireland; Memorials of St. Patrick. 
Stiff covers, 3J. dd, 

Hamilton {John, Archbishop of St. Andrews), The Catechism 

of. Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by Thomas Graves Law. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 8vo. 1 2 j. dd, 

Hammond {C. E.). Liturgies, Eastern and Western. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, and Liturgical Glossary. 1878. Crown 8vo, lOj. td. 
An Appendix to the above. 1879. Crown 8vo. paper covers, \s, 6d. 

John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Eccle- 

siastical History. [In Syriac] Now first edited by William Cureton, M.A. 
1853. 4to. l/. I2J. 

Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. i860. 8vo. 10s. 
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Leofric Missal, The, as used in the Cathedral of Exeter 

daring the Episcopate of its first Bishop, A.D. 1050- 107 2 ; together with some 
Account of the Red Book of Derby, the Missal of Robert of Jumi^ges, and « 
few other early MS. Service Books of the English Church. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by F. £. Warren, B.D. 4to» half morocco, 35/. 

Monumenia Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae. The occasional 

Offices of the Church of England according to the old use of Salisbury, the 
Prymer in English, and other prayers and forms, with dissertations and notes. 
By William Maskell, M.A. l&cond Edition. 1883. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. los. 

Records of the Reformation. The Divorce, 1527-1533. Mostly 

now for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum and other 
libraries. Collected and arranged by N. Pocock, M.A* 1870. 2 vols. 8vo. 
i/. 1 6 J. 

Shirley ( W. W,), Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic 

Age, Second Edition, 1874. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6(f. 

Stubbs ( fF.). Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attempt 

to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in England. 1858. Small 4to. 
8x. 6d, 

Warren (F. E.). Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. 

1881. 8yo. 14J. 

ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 

Bampton Lectures, 1886, The Christian Platonists of Alex- 

andria. By Charles Bigg, D.D. Svo. lof. 6d, 

Butlet^s Works, with an Index to the Analogy. 2 vols. 1874, 

8vo. IIS. 

Also separately. 

Sermons, $s. 6d. Analogy of Religion, ^s. 6d. 

GresweUs Harmonia Evangelica. Fifth Edition. 8yo. 9^. 6d. 
Heurtley^s Harmonia Symbolical Creeds of the Western 

Church. 1858. 8yo. dr. 6</. 

Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. Edited by 

J. Griffiths, M.A. 1859. 8vo. 7/. 6</. 

Hooker*s Works, with his life by Walton, arranged by John 

Keble, M.A. Seventh Edition. Revised by R, W, Church, M.A., D.CL.y 
Dean of St, Paul's, and F. Paget , D.D, 3 vols, medium 8vo. 36/. 

Hooker^s Works, the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 

2 vols. 1875. S^o* II'* 

JeweFs Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1848, 

8vo. i/. loj. 
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Pearson* s Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 

£. Bnrton, D.D. Sixth Edition, 1877. 8vo. los. 6d. 

WaUrland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist^ with 

a Preface by the late Bishop of London. Crown Svo. dr. ^. 

Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. A new Edition, 

with eopious Indexei. 6to1s. 1856. 8yo. a/, iir. 

Wheatly*s Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A new 

Edition, 1846. 8yo. fj. 

Wyclif A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif^ 

by W. W. Shirley, D.D. 1865. 8to. 31. W. 

Select English Works. By T, Arnold, MA. 3 vols, 

1869-1871. 8to. i/. ij. 

Trialogus. With the Supplement now first edited .t 

By Gotthard Lechler. 1869. 8yo. 7x. 



HISTOBICAL AND DOCtJMENTABY WORKS. 
British Barrows, a Record of the Examination of Sepulchral 

Mounds in various parts of England. By William Greenwell, M.A., F.S. A. 
Together with Description of Figures of Skulls, General Remarks on Pre- 
historic Crania, and an Appendix by George Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S. 1877. 
Medium 8vo. 25^. 

ClarendofCs History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 

England. Re-edited from a fresh Collation of the Original MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, with Marginal Dates, and Occasional Notes, by W, Dunn 
Macray, M.A., F.S.A. In six volumes, crown 8vo. cloth^ 2/. 51. 

Clarendon's History of tlie Rebellion and Civil Wars in 

England. Also his Life, written by himself, in which is included a Con« 
tinuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With copious Indexes. 
In one volume, royal 8vo. 1842. i/. 2s. 

ClintofCs Epitome of the Fasti Hellenici. 1 85 1 , 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 8vo. ^s. 

Corpvs Poeticvm Boreale. The Poetry of the Old Northern 

Tongue, from the Earliest Times to the Thirteenth Century. Edited, clas- 
sified, and translated, with Introduction, Excursus, and Notes, by Gudbrand 
Vigfusson, M.A., and F. York Powell, M.A. 2 vols. 1883. 8vo. 42J. 

Earle (y., M,A.), A Handbook to the Land-Charters, and 

other Saxonic Documents. Crown 8vo. cloth, i6j. 
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Freeman {E. A,). History of the Norman Conquest of Eng» 

land; its Causes and Results. In Six Volumes. 8vo. 5/. 9J. 6d, 

The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession of 



Henry the First, a vols. 8vo. i/. i6j. 

Gascoigne's Theological Dictionary (" Liber Veritatum '') : 

Selected Passages, illustrating the condition of Church and State, 1403-1458. 
With an Introduction by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Small 4to. 
loj. 6d. 

yoknson {Samuel, LLJ),\ BoswelTs Life of; including 

Boswell's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson's Diary of a 
Journey into North Wales. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. In six 
volumes, medium 8vo. With Portraits and Facsimiles of Handwriting. 
Half bound, 3/. 3J. (See p. 21.) 

Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. 

1879. 4to. stitched, ij. 

Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited from a Twelfth- 
Century MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by 
Fredenck Metcalfe, M.A. Small 4to. stiff covers, 6j. 

Protests of the Lordsy including those which have been ex- 
punged, from 1634 to 1874; with Historical Introductions. Edited by James 
E. Thorold Rogers, M. A. 1875. 3vols. 8vo. 2/. 3J. 

Rogers {J. E, 71). History of Agriculture and Prices in 

England, a.d. i 359-1 793. 

Vols. I — VI (i 259-1 702). 8vo. 7/. 2f. 

The First Nine Years of the Bank of England, 8vo. is. 6d. 

Stubbs (W., D,D.). Seventeen Lectures on the Study of 

Medieval and Modern History y &c., delivered at Oxford 1 867-1 884. Crown 
8yo. 8j. 6</. 

Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga of Lawman 

Sturla Thordsson and other works. Edited by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson. 
In 2 vols. 1878. 8vo. 2/. 2 J. 

York Plays. The Plays performed by the Crafts or Mysteries 

of York on the day of Corpus Christi in the 14th, 15th, and i6th centuries. 
Now first printed from the unique MS. in the Library of Lord Ashbumham. 
Edited with Introduction and Glossary by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 8vo. 2 is. 



Manuscript Materials relating to the History of Oxford, 

Arranged by F. Madan, M.A. 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Statutes of the University of Oxford^ codified in the year 1636 

under the authority of Ardibishop Laud. Edited by the late J. Griffiths, 
D.D., with an Introduction on the History of the Laudian Code, by C. L. 
Shadwell, M.A., B.C.L. 4to. i/. \s. 
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Statutes made for the University of Oxford^ and for the Colleges 

and Halls therem, by the University of Oxfoni Commissioners. 1882. 8vo. 
I a/. 6</. 

Statutes supplementary to the above^ approved by the Queen in 

Council, 1 883-1 888. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1888. 8vo. Ss, 

The Oxford University Calendar for the year 1888. Crown 

The present Edition includes all Class Lists and other University distinctions 

for the eight years ending with 1887. 

Also, Btipplementary to the aboTe, prioe 68. (pp. 606), 

The Honours Register of the University of Oxford. A complete 

Record of University Honours, Officers, Distinctions, and Class Lists ; of the 
Heads of Colleges, &c., &c., from the Thirteenth Centnry to 1883. 

The Examination Statutes for the Degrees of B.A., B. JHus.^ 

B.C.L,t and B.M. Revised to the end of Michaelmas Term, 1887. 8vo. 
sewed, ix. 

The Students Handbook to the University and Colleges of 

Oxford. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. is, 6d, 



MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &C. 
Acland{H. W., M.D., F.R.S.). Synopsis of the Pathological 

Series in the Oxford Museum. 1867. 8vo. 2j. ^d. 

Annals of Botany. Edited by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., 

M.D., F.R.S., Sydney H. Vines, D.Sc, F.R.S., and William Gilson Farlow, 
M.D., Professor of Cryptogamic Botany in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A., and other Botanists. Royal 8vo. Vol. L, half morocco, i/. i6x. 

Vol. II. No. I. Just Published. 

Bur don-Sander son (y., M.D.^ F.R.SS. L. and E.). Transla- 
tions of Foreign Biological Memoirs. I. Memoirs on the Physiology of Nerve, 
of Muscle, and of the Electrical Organ. Medium 8vo. 21s, 

De Bary {Dr. A.). Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative 

Organs of the Phanerogams and Ferns, Translated and Annotated by F. O. 
Bower, M.A., F.L.S., and D. H. Scott. M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S. With 341 
woodcuts and an Index. Royal 8vo., half morocco, i/. 2s. 6d. 
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Z>e Bary (Dr> A.) Comparative Morphology and Biology of the 

Fungi Mycetozoa and Bacteria, Authorised English Translation by Henry 
E. F. Gamsey, M.A. Revised by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
With 198 Woodcuts. Royal 8yo., half morocco, i/. is. 6d. 

Lectures on Bacteria. Second improved edition. Au- 
thorised translation by H. E. F. Gamsey, M.A. Revised by Isaac Bayley 
Balfour, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. With 20 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Goebel [Dr. K,). Outlines of Classification and Special Mor- 

phology of Plants, A New Edition of Sachs' Text Book of Botany, Book II. 
English Translation by H. E. F. Gamsey, M.A. Revised by I. Bayley Balfour, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. With 407 Woodcuts. Royal Svo. half morocco, 21J. 

Mailer (5^.). • On certain Variations in the Vocal Organs of 

the Passeres that have hitherto escaped notice. Translated by F. J. Bell, B. A., 
and edited, with an Appendix, by A. H. Garrod, M.A., F.R.S. With Plates. 
1878. 4to. paper covers, 7^. td. 

Price {Bartholomew, M.A., F,R.S.). Treatise on Infinitesimal 

Calculus, 

Vol. I, Differential Calculus. Second Edition. Svo. 14J'. 6d, 

Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential Equations. 
Second Edition, 1865. Svo. 18/. 

Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions ; Dynamics of a Material Particle. 
Second Edition, 1868. Svo. i6j. 

Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems; together with a chapter on Theo- 
retical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. Svo. i6j. 

Pritchard (C, D.D.^ F.R.S.). Uranometria Nova Oxoniensis. 

A Photometric determination of the magnitudes of all Stars visible to the naked 
eye, from the Pole to ten degrees south of the Equator. 1885. Royal Svo. 
s,6d, 

Astronomical Observations made at the University 

Observatory, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pritchard, D.D. No. i, 
1878. Royal Svo. paper covers, 3*. 6d. 

Rigaud's Correspondence of Scientific Men of the i^th Century^ 

with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, and Index by the Rev. J. Rigaud, 
M.A. 2 vols. 1841-1S62. Svo. iSj. 6d. 

Rolleston (George y MJD.y F.R.S. ). Forms of Animal Life. 

A Manual of Comparative Anatomy, with descriptions of selected types. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by W. Hatchett Jackson, M.A. 
Medium, Svo. cloth extra, i/. 16^. 

— Scientific Papers and Addresses. Arranged and Edited 

by William Tumer, M.B., F.R.S. With a Biographical Sketch by Edward 
Tylor, F.R.S. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts, a vols. Svo. i/. \s. 

Sachs {yulius von). Lectures on the Physiology of Plants, 

Translated by H. Marshall Ward, M.A. With 445 Woodcuts, Royal Svo. 
half morocco, i/. \\s. 6d, 
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Westwood {y. O.y M.A., F.R.S.). Thesaurus Entomologicus 

HopeianuSy or a Description of the rarest Insects in the Collection given to 
the University by the Rev. William Hope. With 40 Plates. 1874. Small 
folio, half morocco, 7/. lox. 



%^t Sbamlf iSoofts of tj^ Sast. 

Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited bt 

F. Max Mijller. 

[Demy 8vo. cloth.] 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Miiller. 

Part I. The A^indogya-upanishad, The Talavakira-upanishad, The Aitareya- 
araityaka, The KaushStaki-br&hma/ia-upanishad, and The V§,,^asaneyi-safwhitll- 
upanishad. lox. 6</. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 

Schools of Apastamba, Gautaina, VisishMa, and Baudh&yana. Translated by 
Prof. Georg Biihler. Part I. Apastamba and Gautama. loj. 6</. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 
fucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part I. The Shd King, The Reli- 
gious portions of the Shih King, and The Hsiao King. 1 2 j. 6</. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Darme- 

steter. Parti. TheVendldid. icj. 6^/. 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part I. The Bundahix, Bahman Yaxt, and Shayast la-shdyast. 1 2s. 6d, 

Vols. VI and IX. The Qur'dn. Parts I and IL Translated 

by E. H. Palmer, aij. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vish;«u. Translated by Julius 

Jolly, los, 6d, 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgtta, with The Sanatsi^^ttya, and 

The AnugUft. Translated by KSshin^th Trimbak Telang. loj. 6d. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from P41i by F. Max 

Muller; and The Sutta-Nipdta, translated from Paii by V. Fausboll; being 
Canonical Books of the Buddhists, los, 6d, 
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Vol. XL Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pdli by T. W. 

Rhys Davids, i. The MahUparinibb^a Suttanta ; 2. The Dhamma-^kka- 
ppavattana Sutta ; 3. The Tev\§3fa Suttanta ; 4. The Akankheyya Sutta ; 
5. TheA^tokhila Sutta; 6, The Mah^-sudassana Suttanta ; 7. TheSabbdsava 
Sutta. ios,6d. 

Vol. XII. The 5atapatha-BreLhma«a, according to the Text 

of the Mddhyandina School. Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part I. 
Books I and II. 1 2j, 6d, 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the PiH by 

T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part I. The P^timokkha. 
The Mahavagga, I-IV. loj. 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 

Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VisishMa and Baudh^yana. Translated 
by Georg Biihler. Part II. Vasish/Aa and Baudhayana. lor. 6d, 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Muller. 

Part II. The Ka/Aa-upanishad, The Muw^aka-upanishad, The Taittiriyaka- 
upanishad, The BrAaddrawyaka-upanishad, The .SVetaJvatara-upanishad, The 
Praj^a-upanishad, and The Maitraya;ia-Brllhma»a-upanishad. 10s, 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of 

Confucianism. Translated by James Legge, Part 11. The Yl King. 
JOS. 6d, 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the PcLli by 

T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahslvagga, 
V-X. The A'ullavagga, I-III. los, 6d, 

Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part II. The B^istia-t DJnik and The Epistles of Man{lf>&ihar. 1 2j. 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-kmg, A Life of Buddha 

by Axvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by 
Dharmaraksha, A.D. 420, and from Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 
10 J. 6d. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by T. W. 

Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part III. The A'ullavagga, IV-XII. 
los. 6d, 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-puwrfarika ; or, the Lotus of the 

True Law. Translated by H. Kern. 1 2j. 6d, 

Vol. XXII. Caina-Siitras. Translated from Pr&krit by Her- 
mann Jacob!. Parti. The A/^drllnga-Satra. The Kalpa-Satra. ios.6d. 
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Vol. XXIIL The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Dar- 

mesteter. Part II. The SttdEahs, Yarts, and Nyiylr. lor. ^. 

Vol- XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part III. Dtni-t Matndg-t Khiiad, 5ikand-g{unantk, and Sad-Dar. 



Seoond Series. 

Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by Georg Biihler. %is. 
Vol. XX VI. The 5atapatha-Brahma«a. Translated by 

Julias Eggeling. Part II. 1 2s, 6d. 

Vols. XXVII and XXVIII. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Parts III and IV. 
The Lt K\t or Collection of Treatises on the Rules of Propriety, or Ceremonial 
Usages. 2 5 J. 

Vols. XXIX and XXX. The GWhya-Siitras, Rules of Vedic 

Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by Hermann Oldenberg. 

Part I (Vol. XXIX), 12s. 6d. Just Published. 
Part II (Vol. XXX). In the Press. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. The Yasna, 

Visparad, Afrtnog&n, and G&hs. Translated by L. H. Mills. 12s. 6d^ 
The following Volumes are in the Press :— 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. Max MuUer. 

Parti. 

Vol. XXXIII. Ndrada, and some Minor Law-books. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. [Preparing.'\ 

Vol. XXXIV. The Veddnta-Sfltras, with ^'ahkara's Com- 
mentary. Translated by G. Thibaut. \Preparing.'\ 

%♦ The Second Series will consist of Twenty-Four Volumes^ 
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I. ENGLISH, &;c. 



An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book* By 

O. W. Tancock, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. i^. 6//. 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower Forms 

in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3J. (id. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers^ with Intro- 
ductory Notices. Second Edition, In 2 vols. Extra fcap. Svo. 3^. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

Shairp {y. C, LL,D.). Aspects of Poetry ; being Lectures 

delivered at Oxford. Crown Svo. lor. €d. 



A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon* By John Earle, 

M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. With Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. Svo. 8j. 6^. 

A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader. By the same Author. Extra 

fcap. Svo. 4r. 6d, 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 

By the same Author. Second Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d» 

Old English Reading Primers ; edited by Henry Sweet, M.A, 

I. Selected Homilies of iElfric. Extra fcap. Svo., stiff covers, i j. 6d, 

II. Extracts from Alfred's Orosius. Extra fcap. Svo., stiff covers, is. 6d, 

First Middle English Primer, with Grammar and Glossary. 

By the same Author. Extra fcap. Svo. is. 

Second Middle English Primer. Extracts from Chaucer, 

with Grammar and Glossary. By the same Author. Extra fcap. Svo. 2x. 

A Concise Dictionary of Middle English, from A.D. 1150 to 

1580. By A. L. Mayhew, M.A., and W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Crown Svo. 
half roan, 7^. 6</. 

A Handbook of PJumetics, including a Popular Exposition of 

the Principles of Spelling Reform. By H. Sweet, M.A. Ext. fcap. Svo. 4^ . dd. 

C 
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Elementarbuch des Gesprochenen En^lisch, Grammatik, 

Teste nnd Glossar. Von Henry Sweet. Second Editicm. Extra fcap. 8to^ 
gtiff coTen, ax. td. 

History of English Sounds from the earliest Period, With 

full Word-Lists. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Demy 8yo. \\s. 

Principles of English Etymology. First Series. The Native 

Element, By W. W. Skemt, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 9*. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A. 

Fooith Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. 7/. <m^. 

An Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 

By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3/. W. 

An Icelandic Prose Reader y with Notes, Grammar, and Glossary. 

By G. Vigfusson, M.A., and F. York Powell, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. lor. W. 

The Ormulum; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 

White. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. 1878. a vols. Extra fcap. 8to. a ix. 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 

W^th Introdaction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 

Part I. By R. Morris, LL.D. From Old English Homilies to King Horn 
( A. D. 1 150 to A.D 1300). Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 9X. 

Part II. By R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. From Robert 
of Gloucester to Gower (A.D. 1398 to A.D. 1393). Third Edition. 
Extra fc^p. 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

Specimens of English Literature^ from the 'Ploughmans 

Crede' to the * Shepheardes Calender* (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, LittD. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. *js.6d. 



The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman^ in three 

Parallel Texts ; together with Richard the Redeless, By William Langland 
(about 1 363-1 399 A.D.). Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Preface, 
Notes, and a Glossary, by W. W. Skeat, LittD. 2 vols. 8vo. 31J. 6d, 

Tlte Vision of William concerning Piers tJie Plowman^ by 

William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Fourth 
Edition Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

Chaucer. I. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales ; the 

Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, LL.D. 
Sixty-sixth thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25, 6d, 

• 11. T/ie Prioresses Tale ; Sir Thopas ; The Monkes 

Tale ; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6flf. 
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Chancer. II I. The Tale of the Man ofLawe ; Th e Pardoneres 

Tale ; The Second Nonnes Tale ; The Chanouns Yemanneis Tale. By the 
same Editor, New Edition^ Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. dd, 

IV. Minor Poems. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 

8vo. Just ready. 

Gamelyn, The Tale of. Edited with Notes, Glossary, &c., by 

W. W. Skeat, LittD. Extra fcap. 8vo, Stiff covers, ix. 6^. 

Minot {Laurence). Poems. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by Joseph Hall, M.A., Head Master of the Hnlme Grammar School, 
Manchester. Extra fcap. Byo. 45. 6d, 

Spenser's Faery Queene. Books F and II. Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools. Witii Introduction and Notes by G. W. Kitchin,D.D., 
and Glossary by A. L. Mayhew, M.A; Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 

• OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. . 
The Pilgrimage to Parnassus with The Two Part§ of the 

Return from Parnassus. Three Comedies performed in St. John's College, 
Cambridge, a.d. mdxcvii-mdci. Edited from MSS. by the Rev. W. D. 
Macray, M.A., F.S.A. Medium 8vo. Bevelled Boards, Gilt top, 8j. 6^. 

Marlowe and Greene. Marlowe's Tragical History of Dr* 

Faustus, and Greeners Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay- 
Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A. New and Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6j. 6d. 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Introduction, Notes, &c. By 

O. W. Tan cock, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. Paper covers, 2 j. Cloth 3 j. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 

and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 
The Merchant of Venice, u. Macbeth, is.6d* 

Richard the Second, u. 6d. Hamlet. 2j. 

Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A, 

The Tempest, u. 6d. Midsummer Night's Dream, u. 6d. 

As You Like It, u. 6d. Coriolanus. 2J. 6d, 

Julius Caesar. 2J. Henry the Fifth. 2j. 

Richard the Third. 2s.6d. Twelfth Night. is.6d. 

King Lear, is. 6d. King John. is. 6d, 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist;, a popular Illustration of 

the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. Moulton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5J. 
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Bacon, I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W, Aldis 

Wright, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s, 6d, 

11. TAe Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By 

S. H. Reynolds, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College. In Preparation. 

Milton. I. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 

John W. Hales, M.A, Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. 

II. Poems. Edited by R, C. Browne, M.A. a vols. 

Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Sold separately, Vol. 1. 4/. ; Vol II. 3/. 

In paper ooTers:— 
Lycidas, id. L' Allegro, id. II Penseroso, ^d. Comus, 6d. 

- III. Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited by H. C. Beeching. 

Extra fcap. Svo. stiff cover, is. 6d. ; in white Parchment, y, 6d. 

IV. Samson Agonistes. Edited with Introduction and 



Notes by John Chnrton Collins. Extra fcap. Svo. stiff covers, u. 

Bunyan. I. The Pilgrim's Progress^ Grace Abounding^ Rela^ 

Hon of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bunyan. Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes, by £. Venables, M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 
In ornamental Parchment, (Sx. 

11. Holy War, &-c. Edited by E. Venables, M.A. 

In the Press. 

Clarendon. History of the Rebellion. Book VI. Edited 

by T. Arnold, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4J. 6d, 

Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 

Cromwell ; Astrsea Redux ; Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Religio Laici ; The Hind and the Panther, Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A, 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 6d, 

Lockers Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c., by T. Fowler, D.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2j. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. Wfth Notes, 

By T. Arnold, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4;. 6</. In ornamental Parchment, 6j. 

Steele, Selections from the Tatler^ Spectator, and Guardian. 

Edited by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. Svo. 4^. ^d. In white Parchment, 7^. 6d. 

Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D. 

I. Essay on Man. Extra fcap. Svo. js. 6d. 

II. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 

ParnelL The Hermit. Paper covers, %d. 

Gray. Selected Poems. Edited by Edmund Gosse. Extra 

fcap. Svo. Stiff covers, \s. 6d. In white Parchment, 3J. 

Elegy and Ode on Eton College. Paper covers, 2d. 
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Goldsmith. Selected Poems, Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d. In white Parchment, 

The Traveller. With Notes by G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. Paper covers, u. 

The Deserted Village, Paper covers, 2d. 



yohnson. I. Rasselas. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Extra fcap. 8vo. Bevelled boards, ^s. 6d. In 
white Parchment, 45. 6d, 

II. Rasselas ; Lives of Dryden and Pope. Edited by- 
Alfred Milnes, M.A. (London). Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6^. 
Lives of Dryden and Pope. Stiff covers, 2s. 6d. 

III. Life of Milton. Edited, with Notes, etc., by C. H. 

Firth, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotky 2s, 6d, Stiff cover y is. 6d, 

IV. Vanity of Human Wislies. With Notes, by E. J. 

Payne, M.A. Paper covers, 4^. 

V. Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson. Edited by 



G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 7j. dd. 

VI. Boswelts Life of Johnson. With the Journal of a 

Tour to the Hebrides. Edited, with copious Notes, Appendices, and Index, by 
G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Pembroke College. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
6 vols. Medium 8vo. Half bound , 3/. 3J. 

Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 

H. T. Griffith, B.A. 

I. The Didactic Poems of I'ji^, with Selections from the 

MinorPieces,A.D. 1779-1783. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 

II. The Task^ with Tirocinium^ and Selections from the 



Minor Poems, A.D. 1784-1799. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by E. J. Payne, M.A. 

I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches 

on America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. dd, 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

III. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the 



Regicide Directory of France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Arnold, B.A. 

Paper covers, 4J. 

Byron. Childe Harold. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by H. F. Tozer, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6</. In white Parchment, 5^. 
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Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited with Preface and 

Notes by W. Minto, M.A. With Map. Extra fcap. 8yo. Stiff coveis, ai*. 
Ornamental Parchment, y. 6d, 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, Introduction and Canto I, 

with Preface and Notes, by the same Editor. 6J. 



II. LATIN. 

Ruditnenta Latina, Comprising Accidence, and Exercises of 

a very Elementary Character, for the use of Beginners. By John Barrow 
Allen, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. ax. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar, By the same Author. 

Fifty-Seventh Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. a/. 6^. 

A First Latin Exercise Book, By the same Author. Fourth 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. aj. 6</. 

A Second Latin Exercise Book, By the same Author. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. 3^. (id, 

A Key to First and Second Latin Exercise Books, in one volume, price ^s. 
Supplied to Teachers only on application to the Secretary of the Clarendon Press. 

Reddenda Minora^ or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and selected 
by C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Bvo. u. 6d, 

Anglice Reddenda, or Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, ^, 

Anglice Reddenda. Second Series. By the same Author. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Passmen 

and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A. Seventh Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 2 J. 6d, 

Exercises in Latin Prose Composition ; with Introduction, 

Notes, and Passages of Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin. By 
G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^r. 6d, 

Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs, By H. Lee- Warner, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d, 

First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 

Caesar, The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 

The Gallic War, Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. (^d. 

The Gallic War, Books I, II. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2S. 

The Civil War, Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6J. 

The Civil War, Book I. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2^. 
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Cicero. Speeches against Catilina. By E. A. Upcott, M.A., 

Assistant Master in Wellington College. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 

Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In three Parts. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 4^. 6</. 

Each Part separately, limp, \s» 6d, 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. Third Edition. 
Part II. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. Third Edition. 
Part III. Rome*s Rule of her Provinces. Third Edition. 

* De Senectute. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by L. Huxley, MA. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2J. 

Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R, Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 3J. 

Select Orations (for Schools). In Verrem I. De 

Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia. Philippica IX. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2j. 6</. 

- In Q. Caecilium Divinatio^ and In C. Verrem Actio 

Prima, With Introduction and Notes, by J. R. King, MA, Extra fcap. Svo. 
limp, IS. 6d. 

- Speeches against Catilina. With Introduction and 

Notes, by E. A. Upoott, MA. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. Svo. 
2S, td, 

Cornelius Nepos, With English Notes. By Oscar Browning, 

M.A. Third Edition. Revised by W. R. Inge, M.A. (In one or two Parts.) 
Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 

Horace. Selected Odes. With Notes for the use of a Fifth 

Form. By E. C. Wickham, M.A. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. Svo. 
clothf 2S. 

Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

H. Lee- Warner, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. In Parts, limp, each is, 6d, 

Part I. The Caudine Disaster. Part II. Hannibal's Campaign 
in Italy. Part III. The Macedonian War. 

Books V-VII. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. R. Cluer, BA. Second Edition. Revised by P. E. Matheson, M.A. 
(In one or two Parts.) Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 

Books XXI, XXII, and XXIII. With Introduction 



and Notes. By M. T. Tatham, M. A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4s, 6d. 

Book XXII. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 



2s. 6d. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 

and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 5J. 6d. 
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Ovid. Tristia. Book I. The Text revised, with an Intro- 

daction and Notes. By S. G. Owen, B.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3^. 6^. 

Plautus. Captivi. Edited by W. M. Lindsay, M.A. Extra 

fcap. 8to. (In one or two Parts.) 23, 6d, 

— — TAe Trinummus, With Notes and Introductions. (In- 
tended for the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) By C. £. Freeman, M.A., 
and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3j. 

Pliny, Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes, By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 

Sallust. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 

M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 41. 6</. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-IV. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes (for the nse of Schools and Junior Students), by H. Fnmeaux, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

■ The Annals, Book I. With Introduction and Notes, 

by the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. limp, 2/. 

Terence, Andria, With Notes and Introductions. By C, 

E. Freeman, M.A., and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3^. 

Adelphi, With Notes and Introductions. (Intended for 

the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) By A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 3/. 

Phormio, With Notes and Introductions. By A. 

Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3J. 

Tibullus and Proper tius- Selections. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, 

M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. (In one or two vols.) 6j. 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 

M.A. Two vols. Crown Svo. loj. td. The Text separately, 4J. 6^. 

Bucolics, Edited by C. S. Jerram, M.A. In one or 

two Parts. Extra fcap. Svo. 2J. 6df. 

Aeneid I. With Introduction and Notes, by C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. limp, is. 6d, 

Aeneid IX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

A. E. Haigh, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 
Svo. limp, ij. 6d. In two Parts, 2S, 



AvianuSy The Fables of. Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical 

Apparatus, Commentary, etc. By Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. Demy Svo. 

Catulli Veronensis Liber, Iterum recognovit, apparatum cri- 

ticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 1S7S. Demy 
Svo. 165. 



A Commentary on Catullus, By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 



1876. Demy Svo. i6j. 
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Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recognitionem 

Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 6d, 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By A. S. 

Wilkins, Litt. D. 

Bookl. Second Edition. 1888. Svo. 7^.6^. Book II. 1881. 8vo. 5J. 

Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. 

Second Edition. 1879. 8yo. lox. 6</. 

Select Letters, With English Introductions, Notes, and 

Appendices. By Albert Watson, M. A. Third Edition. Demy Svo. 1 8s. 

Select Letters. Text. By the same Editor. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 4^. 

pro Cluentto. With Introduction and Notes. By W, 



Ramsay, M. A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M. A. and Ed. Ext. fcap. Svo. 3^. 6</. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen 

Seculare, and Epodes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A. Second Edition. 
1877. Demy Svo. I2j. 

A reprint of the above, in a size suitable for the use 

of Schools. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. Svo. 6j. 

Livy^ Book I. With Introduction, Historical Examination, 

and Notes. By J. R. Seeley, M.A. Second Edition. 1881. Svo. 6j. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis* Ex Novis Codicibus edidit. 

Scholia Vetera Commentarium cum Prolegomenis Appendice Indice addidit, 
R. Ellis, A.M. Svo. \os. 6d, 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary, 

By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 1874. Svo. 7^. 6^/. 

Juvenal. XIII Satires, Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by C. H. Pearson, M.A., and Herbert A. Strong, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of Latin in Liverpool University College, Victoria University. In two Parts. 
Crown Svo. Complete, 6j. 

Also separately i Part I. Introduction, Text, etc, 3J. Part II. Notes, 3J. 6(/. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. Furneaux, M.A. Svo. iSj. 



King {y, jE"., M.A,) and C. Cookson^ M.A. The Principles of 

Sound and Inflexion^ as illustrated in the Greek and Latin Languages. 1888. 
Svo. i8j. 

Nettleship {H.y M.A.). Lectures and Essays on Subjects con- 
nected with Latin Scholarship and Literature. Crown Svo. 7^. 6d. 

The Roman Satura. Svo. sewed, is. 

Ancient Lives of Vergil. Svo. sewed, 2^. 
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Papillon ( T. Z., M.A.). A Manual of Comparative Philology, 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. i88a. Crown 8vo. 6/. 

Pinder {Nor thy M.A.y Selections from the less known Latin 

Poets. 1869. 8vo. 15J. 

Sellar ( IV. K, M.A.). Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. 

Virgil. New Edition. 1885. Crown 8vo. 9/. 

Roman Poets of the Republic. New Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. 1881. 8vo. \\s, 

Wordsworth (5^., Af.A.). Fragments and Specimens of Early 

Latin. With Introductions and Notes. 1874. 8vo. i8j-. 

III. GBEEK. 

A Greek Primer^ for the use of beginners in that Language. 

By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L. Seventh Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. u. ^d. 

A Greek Testament Primer, An Easy Grammar and Read- 
ing Book for the use of Students beginning Greek. By the Rev. E. Miller, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. td. 

Easy Greek Reader. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. In one or 

two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Graecae Grammaticae Rudimenta in usum Scholarum. Auc- 

toreCarolo Wordsworth. D.C.L. Nineteenth Edition, 188 a. iimo. ^r. 

A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Scott's 

4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Twenty-first Edition. 1886. 
Square i2mo. 7^. dd, 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective. By W. Veitch. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo. loj. dd, 

"he Elements of Greek Acce?ttuation (for Schools) : abridged 

from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

A Series of Graduated Greek Readers: — 

First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. Second 

, Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d, 

Second Greek Reader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. Extra fcap. 

8vo. 3J. dd. 

Fourth Greek Reader ; being Specimens of Greek Dialects. 

With Introductions, etc By W. W. Merry, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. (td. 

Fifth Greek Reader. Selections from Greek Epic and 

Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. dd. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry: being a Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A, ExUa fcap. 8vo. 8j. dd. 
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A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose^ being a Collection of the 

finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory Notices 
and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. E. L. Shadwell, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4r. 6</. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by A. O.Prickard,M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 2J. 

Agamemnon, With Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 

Sidgwick, M.A. Third Edition. In one or two parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 

Choephoroi. With Introduction and Notes by the same 

Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo.- 3i. 

Eumenides. With Introduction and Notes, by the same 



Editor. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays. Edited, with English Notes, 

Introductions^ &c., by^W. W, Merry, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
I. The Clouds, Second Edition, 2s. 
II. The Acharnians, Third Edition., In one or two parts, 3J. 

III. The Frogs, Second Edition. In one or two parts, 3J. 

IV. The Knights. In one or two parts, 3^. 

Cebes. Tabula, With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, td, 

Demosthenes. Orations against Philip. With Introduction 

and Notes, by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., and P. E. Matheson, M.A. Vol. I. 
Philippic I. Olynthiacs I-III. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8 vo. 2s.6J. 

Hecuba. With Notes by C. H. Russell. In the Press, 

Helena, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, etc., for 

Upper and Middle Forms. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3j. 

Heracleidae. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 

C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 

Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

etc., for Upper and Middle Forms. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3J. 

Medea. By C. B. Heberden, M.A. In one or two Parts. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Herodotus^ Book IX. Edited, with Notes, by Evelyn Abbott, 

M.A. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

HerodotuSy Selections from. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

and a Map, by W. W. Merry, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, (td. 
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Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. 
Mctrj.D.D. Fortieth Thouauid. ^Inone ortwoPuts.) Extra fup. 8»o.u-- 
Boolii I, and II. Mfaralitj. each w. M. 

Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By the 

rame Editor. Second Edition. Eilrafcap.Svn. &(. 

Iliad, Book I (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, MA 

Secood EditioD. Extra fcap.Sio. it. 

Iliad, Books I-XII (for Schools). With an Introduction, 

a brief Homeric Grammar, and Motci. Bjr D. B. Mooio, M>A. Seowd 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. (it. 

■ . Iliad, Books VI and XXI. With Introduction and 

Notes. By Herbert Hoilaiotie, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. it. 6d. each. 
Lucian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, 

M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. is.6d. 

Lysias. Epitaphios. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by F. J. Snell, B.A. (In one or two Parts.) E«ra fcip. Svo. ^s. 

Plato, Meno. With Introduction and Notes. By St. George 
stock, M.A., Pembroke College. (In one or two Part^) Extra leap. Svo. 

21. W. 

Plato. The Apology. With Introduction and Notes. By 

St. George Stodi, M.A. (In one or two Parts.) Extra fcap. Svo. aj. ^d. 
Sophocles. For the use of Schools. Edited with Intro- 
daclioni and Englisb Notes By Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A. New anjReviicd Edition, a Vols. Extra fcap. Svo. lor. 6rf. 
Sold separately. Vol. I, Text, 4/. fid. ; Vol. II, Explanatoij Notes, 6j. 
Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. limp. 
Oedipus TyrannuE, Philoctetes. New and Revised Edition, 11. each. 
Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, i^. 9^. each. 
Ajai, Etectra, Trachiniae, ii.each. 

Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by the 

present Bishop of St. David's. Extra fcap. Svo. limp, \s. 6d. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, 
D.D. (late Snow). Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 4/.6^. 

Xenophon, Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpolts, B.C.L.. and C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. y.fid. 

Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

J. S. Pbillpotts, B.C.L. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 3^. W. 

■ Anabasis, Book I. Edited for the use of Junior Classes 
'"■ 'e Students. With Introduction, Notes, etc. By J. Marshall, M.A., 
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Xenophon, Anabasis^ Book II. With Notes and Map, By 

C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Anabasis^ Book III. Edited with Introduction, Analysis, 

Notes, etc., by J. Marshall, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Cyropaedia^ Book I. With Introduction and Notes by 

C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Cyropaedia, Books IV and V. With Introduction and 

Notes by C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. ax. 6</. 

— — Hellenica^ Books I, II. With Introductions and Notes 

by G. E. Underbill, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. clothf 35, 

:.iii Aristotle's Politics. With an Introduction, Essays, and Notes. 

^ By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. Vols. I and IT. 

Medium 8vo. 28j. ^ 

Aristotle. On the History of the Process by which the Aristo^ 

■*" telian Writings arrived at their present form. An Essay by Richard Shute, 

^* M.A., late Student of Christ Church; with a Brief Memoir of the Author. 

Yl 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

^ Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of the Seventh 

Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By J. C. Wilson, M.A. 8vo. stiff, 5^. 

1^ Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachean ex recensione Immanuelis 

^" Bekkeri. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

s Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 

'^ and iEschines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By 

- G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. Simcox, M.A. 1872. 8vo. I2j. 

' Head {Barclay F.). Historia Numorum : A Manual of Greek 

\ Numismatics, Royal 8vo. half-bound. 2/. 2s, 

Hicks (E. Z., M,A,), A Manual of Greek Historical Inscrip^ 

' tions, Demy8vo. lof. 6^. 

Homer. Odyssey ^ Books I-XII. Edited with English Notes, 

Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, D.D., and the late James Riddell, M.A. 
1886. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. i6j. 

Homer, A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 

M.A. Demy 8yo. I or. 6^. 

Polybius, Selections from Polybius. Edited by J. L. Strachan- 

Davidson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. With three Maps. 
Medium 8vo. buckram, 21s, 

Sophocles, The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 

and Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, M.A. 2 vols. 

Vol.1. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo. i6j. 
Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. Syo. i6s. 
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Euclid, — Geometry in Space, Containing parts of Euclid's 

Eleventh and Twelfth Books. By the game Editor. Crown 8vo. 3^^. 6^. 

Galtan {Douglas, C>B,, F.R.S.). The Construction of Healthy 

Dwellings. Demy 8vo. xor. (k/. 

Hamilton {Sir R. G. C), and J. BalU Book-keeping'. New 

and enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. limp cloth, ax. 

Ruled Exercise books adapted to the above may be had, price a j*. 

Har court {A. G. Vernon, M.A.), and If, G. Madau, AT. A. 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry, Vol. I. Elementary Elzercises. Fonrth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. xor. 6d, 

Maclaren {Archibald). A System of Physical Education : 

Theoretical and Practical. Extra fcap. Svo. 7^. ddf. 

Madan {H, G., M.A.), Tables of Qualitative Analysis. 

Large 4to. paper, 41. 6d, 

Maxwell {y. Clerk, M,A,, F,R.S.). A Treatise on Electricity 

and Magnetism, Second Edition, a vols. Demy Svo. i/. 11/. 6</. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. Edited by 

William Gamett, M.A. Demy Svo. *is, 6d. 

Minchin {G, M., M,AX A Treatise on Statics with Applica- 
tions to Physics. Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Vol. I. JSguili' 
brium ofCoplanar Forces, Svo. 9J. Vol. II. Statics. Svo. i6j. 

Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. Crown 

Svo. 7j. dd, 

Phillips {John, M,A., F.R.S.). Geology of Oxford and the 

Valley of the Thames. 1S71. Svo. au. 

— Vesuvius. 1869. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Prestwich {Joseph, M.A., F.R.S.). Geology, Chemical, Physical, 

and Stratigraphical. In two Volumes. 

Vol. I. Chemical and Physical. Royal Svo. asj. 

Vol. II. Stratigraphical and Physical. With a new Geographical Map of 
Europe. Royal Svo. 36^. 

RoUeston {George, M,D., F,R,S.). Forms of Animal Life. 

A Manual of Comparative Anatomy, with descriptions of selected types. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by W. Hatchett Jackson, M.A. 
Medium, Svo. cloth extra, 1/. ids. 

Smyth, A Cycle of Celestial Objects. Observed, Reduced, 

and Discussed by Admiral W. H. Smyth, R.N. Revised, condensed, and 
greatly enlarged by G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 18S1. Svo. laj. 

Stewart {Balfour, LL.D,, F.R.S.). An Elementary Treatise 

on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. Fifth Edition. Extra 
fcap. Svo. 7J. dd. 
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Edited by GUSTAVIS MASSON, B.A. 

Corneille^s Cinna. With Notes, Glossary, etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

cloth, 2 J. Stiff covers, is. 6d. 

Louis XIV and his Contemporaries ; as described in Extracts 

from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2S. 6J, 

Afaistre, Xavier de. Voyage auiour de ma Chambre. Ourika, 

by Madame de Duras; Le Vicux Tailleur, by MM. Erckmannr-Chairian ; 
La Veill^ de Vincennes, by Alfred de Vigny ;^ Les Jumeaux de THdtel 
Comeille, by Edmond About ; Mesaventures d*un Ecolier, by Rodolphe TUpffer, 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Extra fcap. Svo. 2J. 6^. 

• Voyage autour de ma Chambre, Limp, u. 6d. 

MoUMs Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine s Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Life of Moli^re. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

MoUMs Les Fourberies de Scapin, With Voltaire's Life of 

Moli^re. Extra fcap. Svo. stiff covers, \s, 6^. 

Motive's Les Femmes Savanies. With Notes, Glossary, etc. 

Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. Stiff covers, is. 6d. 

Rodneys Andromaque, and Comeille s Le Menteur. With 

Louis Racine's Life of his Father. Extra fcap. Svo. %$. 6d, 

Regnard^s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprafs Le Grondeur. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Sivigni, Madame de, and her chief Contemporaries^ Selections 

from the Correspondence of. Intended more especially for Girls' Schools. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 31. 

Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction and 

Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4r. 6</. 

Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos i, 11. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. is. 6d, 

V. GEBMAN. 
ScJurer ( fF.). A History of German Literature. Translated 

from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. Conybeare. Edited by F. Max 
Miiller. 2 vols. Svo. 21J. 

Max Mailer. The German Classics, from the Fourth to the 

Nineteenth Century. With Biographical Notices, Translations into Modern 
German, and Notes. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. A New Edition, Revised, 
Enlarged, and Adapted to Wilhelm Scherer's * History of German Literature,' 
by F. Lichtenstein. 2 vols, crown Svo. 21J. 
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Hughes {Alfred). Geography far Schools. With DiagramsL 

Part L Practical Geography. Crown Sto. 2s, 6d. 
Part II. General Geography. In preparation. 

Kitchin {G. W., D.D), A History of France. With numerous 

Maps, Plans, and Tables. In Three Volnmes. Second Edition. Crown Syo. 
eadi los. 6d. 

Vol. I. Down to the Year 1453. 

Vol.n. From 1453-1624. Vol. III. From 1624-1793. 

Lucas (C. P.). Introduction to a Historical Geography of the 

British Colonies. With Eight Maps. Crown 8vo. 4r. 6^. 

Payne [E. J., M.A.). A History of the United States of 

America. In the Press. 

Ranke {L. von). A History of England, principally in the 

Seventeenth Century. Translated by Resident Members of the University of 
Oxford, under the superintendence of G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and C. W. Boase, 
M.A, 1875. 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3 J. 

Rawlinson {George, M.A.). A Manual of Ancient History. 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo. \\s. 

Ricardo. Letters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert Malthus 

(1810-1823). Edited by James Bonar, M.A. Demy 8vo. loj. dd, 

Rogers {J. E. Thorold, M.A.). The First Nine Years of the 

Bank of England. Svo. 8j. (id. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional 

History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. Arranged and 
edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1883. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6^. 

Stubbs ( W.y D.D.). The Constitutional History of England^ 

in its Origin and Development. Library Edition. 3 vols, demy 8vo. 2/. Ss. 
Also in 3 vols, crown 8vo. price 12s. each. 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and 



Modem History ^ Sec, delivered at Oxford 186 7-1 884. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Wellesley. A Selection from the Despatches^ Treaties^ and 

other Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government 
of India. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. . 1877. 8vo. 1/. 4J. 

Wellington, A Selection from the Despatches^ Treaties^ and 

other Papers relating to India of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 1880. 8vo. 24J. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Reader 

in Indian History in the University of Oxford. In preparation. 
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VIII. LAW. 
Alberici Gentilis, I.C.D., I.C, De lure Belli Libri Tres. 

EdiditT. E. Holland, LCD. 1877. Small 4to. half morocco, au. 

Anson {Sir William R.y Bart.y D.CX,), Principles of the 

English Law of Contrtuty and of Agency in its Relation to Contract, Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8yo. lar. 6d. 

Law and Custom of the Constitution. Part I, Parlia- 



ment. Demy Svo. lar. 6</. 

Bentham {Jeremy). An Introduction to the Principles of 

Morals and legislation. Crown 8yo. 6j. 6</. 

Digby {Kenelm E.y M.A.). An Introduction to the History of 

the Law of Real Property, Third Edition. Demy Svo. ioj. 6d, 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor; or, 

Elements of Roman Law by Gains. With a Translation and Commentary 
by Edward Poste, M.A. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. 18/. 

Hall ( W. B., M.A.). International Law. Second Ed. Svo. %\s. 
Holland {T. B., D.CL.). The Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. lor. dd, 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question^ a Col- 
lection of Treaties and other Public Acts. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.CL. 8vo. \2s, 6d. 

Imperatoris lustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor; with 

Introductions, Commentary, Excursus and Translation. By J.B. Moyle, B.CL., 
M.A. a vols. Demy 8yo. 2\s. 

Justinian^ The Institutes of edited as a recension of the 

Institutes of Gaius, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.CL. Second Edition, 
1881. Extra fcap. 8yo. 5^. 

Justinian^ Select Titles from the Digest of. By T. E. Holland^ 

D.C.L., and C L. Shadwell, B.CL. Svo. 1^. 

Also sold in Farts, in paper covers, as follows : — 
Part" I. Introductory Titles, as. 6rf. Part II. Family Law. is. 

Part III. Property Law. as. 6d, Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 1). 3s. 6d. 

Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. a). 4s. 6d, 

Lex Aquilia. The Roman Law of Damage to Property : 

being a Commentary on the Title of the Digest ' Ad Legem Ac^niliam (ix. a). 
With an Introduction to the Study of the Corpus luris Civilis. By Erwin 
Gnicbcr, Dr. Jur., M.A. Demy Svo. \os. M. 
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Markby ( W., D.C.L»). Elements of Law considered with refer- 
ence to Principles of General Jarisprudence. Third Edition. Demy Svo. i isJSd, 

Stokes ( Whitley y D.C.L,), The Anglo-Indian Codes. 

Vol. I. Substantive Law, Svo. gar. 
VoL II. Adjective Law, In the Press. 

Twiss (Sir Travers, D.CX .). The Law of Nations considered 

as Independent Political Communities. 

Part I. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in time of Peace. A new 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1884. Demy Svo. 15^. 

Part II. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. Second 
Edition, Revised. 1875. Demy Svo. a u. 



IX. MENTAL Aim MOBAIi PHILOSOPHY, fto. 
BacofCs Novum Organum. Edited, with English Notes, by 

G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 1855. Svo. 9J. (5rf. 

Translated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 1855. Svo. 9^. 6d. 

Berkeley, The Works of George Berkeley^ D.D.^ formerly 

Bishop of Cloyne ; including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. 
With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 1S71. Svo. a/. i8j. 

TTu Life, Letters^ &c. i voL i(w. 

Selections from. With an Introduction and Notes. 

For the ase of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
LL.D. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7^. td. 

Fowler ( T'., D.D.). The Elements of Deductive Logic^ designed 

mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. Ninth Edition, 
with a Collection of Examples. Extra fcap. Svo. 3^. 6d, 



The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Universities. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 6x. 

and Wilson {J. M., B.D.). The Principles of Morals 

(Introductory Chapters). Svo. boards, 3J. 6d, 

The Principles of Morals. Part II. (Being the Body 

of the Work.) Svo. los. 6d. 

Edited by T. FOWIiEB, D.D. 

Bacon. Novum Organum. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 

1878. Svo. 14J. 

Locke's Conduct of the Understanding. Second Edition. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 
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Danson {J, T,). The Wealth of Households. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
Green {T. H., M.A.). ProUgomena to Ethics. Edited by 

tA.. C. Bradley, M.A. Demy 8vo. \2s. 6d. 

Heg'eL The Logic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by William 
Wallace, M.A. 1874. Svo. 14J. 

Hume's Treatise of Human Nature ; reprinted from the 

Original Edition, and edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of University College. Crown Svo. pj. 

Lotze*s Logic, in Three Books ; of Thought, of Investigation, 

and of Knowledge. English Translation ; Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. Second Edition, a vols. Crown 
Svo. I a J. 

: Metaphysicy in Three Books; Ontology, Cosmology, 

and Psychology. English Translation; Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A* 
Second Edition, a vols. Crpwn 8vo^ i ax. 

Martineau {James, D.D.), Types of Ethical Theory. Second 

Edition, a vols. Crown Svo. 151. 

A Study of Religion: its Sources and Contents. 2 vols. 



Svo. a4.r. 

Rogers {y.E. ThoroldyM.A.). A Manual of Political Ecofiomy^ 

for the use of Schools. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 4J. ^d. 

Smith's Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, by 

J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. a vols. Svo. 18S0. 21s. 



X. FINE ABT. 

Butler {A. y., M.A., F.S.A.) The Ancient Coptic Churches of 

Egypt, a vols. Svo. 30J. 

Head {Barclay K). Historia Numorum. A Manual of Greek 

Numismatics. Royal Svo. half morocco^ 43 j. 

Hullak {John). The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. aj. 6</. 

Jackson (T. G.y M.A,). Dalmatia, the Quarnero and I stria; 

with Cettigne in Montenegro and the Island of Grado. By T. G. Jackson, 
M. A., Author of * Modem Gothic Architecture.' In 3 vols. Svo. With many 
Plates and Illustrations. Halfboundf 4a j. 
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Ouseley (Sir F. A . Gore^ Barf.). A Treatise on Harmony. 

Third Edition. 4to. lor. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint^ Canon, and Fugue^ based 

upon that of Cherabini. Second Edition. 4to. i6f. 

-^— A Treatise on Musical Form and General Composition. 

Second Edition. 4to. lo^. 

Robinson {y. C, F.S.A.). A Critical Account of the Draivings 

fy Michel Angtlo and Raffaello in tht University GalUries, Oxford. 1870. 
Crown 8vo. 4J. 

Troutbeck (y.^M.A.) and R. F. Dale, M.A. A Music Primer 

(for Schools). Second Edition. Crown 8vo. if. dd, 

Tyrwhitt IR. St. J., M.AX A Handbook of Pictorial Art. 

With coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective bj 
A. Macdonald. Second Edition. 1875. 8 vo. half morocco, i8j. 

Upcott (Z. E.y M.A.). An Introduction to Greek Sculpture. 

Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

Vaux ( W. S. W., M,A). Catalogue of the Castellani Collec- 
tion of Antiquities in the University Galleries, Oxford. Crown 8vo. ix. 



The Oxford Bible for Teachers, containing Supplementary 

Helps to the Study of the Bible, including Summaries of the several 
Books, with copious Explanatory Notes and Tables illustrative of Scripture 
History and the characteristics of Bible Lands ; with a complete Index of 
Subjects, a Concordance, a Dictionary of Proper Names, and a series of Maps. 
Prices in various sizes and bindings from 31. to 2/. 5^. 

Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the Oxford 

Bible for Teachers, comprising Summaries of the several Books, with 
copious Explanatory Notes and Tables illustrative of Scripture History and 
the Characteristics of Bible Lands ; with a complete Index of Subjects, a Con- 
cordance, a Dictionary of Proper Names, and a series of Maps. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3^. 6d. \ i6mo. cloth, is. 
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